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FOREW ORD 





This report is the first of three parts of report No. LX, on veterans’ 
readjustment benefits prepared by the staff of the President’s Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Pensions. It presents a general survey and 
appraisal of the principal benefits designed to assist veterans in re- 
establishing themselves in civilian life, which have been provided to 
veterans of World War II under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, to veterans of the Korean conflict under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, and to both groups through 
other legislation. The laws described in this report are as of June 30, 
1956. 

Specific benefit programs are discussed in more detail in other parts 
of report No. IX. Part B deals with education and training benefits, 
and benefits related to employment and unemployment. Part C 
covers veterans’ guaranteed loan and direct loan benefits. 

The first two chapters of the present report sketch the historical 
background of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944—the so- 
called GI Bill of Rights—analyze the basic objectives and concepts of 
the benefits provided under the act, trace the main changes in the 
program after 1944, and outline the problems which were encountered 
in actual operation of the program. Chapter III reviews the scope 
and timing of program operations, the extent of participation in each 
major benefit, and the characteristics of the World War II veterans 
who received benefits. 

Chapter IV analyzes the needs and problems of veterans during 
readjustment and the extent to which the use of benefits was related 
to veterans’ occupational and educational backgrounds. In chapter 
V, data are presented on veterans’ success in readjustment, together 
with a tentative appraisal of the adequacy and effectiveness of the 
readjustment benefits provided by the Government. In this analysis 
data have been used from a survey, carried on by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Commission, covering about 8,000 veterans in the 
general population. (Basic tabulations derived from this sample 
study are presented in appendix B.) 

Finally, in the latter chapters of this monograph a brief analysis of 
the readjustment benefits provided for veterans of the Korean conflict 
is presented, with particular attention to changes from the World 
War II readjustment benefit program. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS—GENERAL 
SURVEY AND APPRAISAL 


CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND, OBJECTIVES AND BASIC CONCEPTS OF THE 
READJUSTMENT BENEFITS PROGRAM 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944—better known as the 
GI bill—opened a new and significant chapter in the history of 
programs for war veterans. ‘Together with earlier legislation, it 
rounded out a comprehensive system of benefits to assist veterans in 
meeting a variety of problems they might encounter in reestablishing 
themselves in civilian life. 

The program as a whole involved new concepts and a new approach 
to veterans’ problems. It differed from previous veterans’ programs 
in four important ways: 

(1) It recognized that all veterans—the able-bodied as well as the 
disabled—may encounter special problems in reentering civilian life, 
because of the interruption of their normal lives by military service, 
and recognized the Government’s obligation to assist in meeting such 
problems. 

(2) The Government undertook to provide help to veterans at the 
time when aid was needed most—immediately after service—instead 
of providing retrospective benefits in later life to those who failed to 
make a successful adjustment. ‘ 

(3) Unlike past benefits of the “bonus’’ type, the amount of aid 
rovided was related to individual needs. A variety of different 
enefits were made available, and the veteran was given an opportun- 

ity to choose which benefits to use and the extent to which he would 
use each program. 

(4) The most important benefits were not intended merely as cash 
income, but provided constructive aid (such as education and training 
and loan benefits) which would permanently improve the veteran’s 
economic status in terms of income, job prospects and home ownership. 

The program as a whole was the greatest coordinated effort in 
American history to assure the well-being of veterans. Its benefits 
were made ceatiaihs to most of the men of a generation, and in the 
decade after V—J Day, nearly all of the 16 million veterans of World 
War II received at least one kind of readjustment benefit, while many 
used more than one. Nearly every veteran, of course, received 
mustering-out pay (amounting to $100 to $300 per person) even if he 
used no other readjustment benefit. In addition, about 4 veterans 
out of 5—more than 12 million persons—received benefits under 1 or 
more of the 3 major programs created by the GI bill of rights: educa- 
tion and training, readjustment allowances, and the loan guaranty 
program. Many others have made use of other benefits, such as the 
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reemployment rights provided by the Selective Service Act of 1940 and 
the special employment assistance available through the Employment 
Service program for veterans. 

By 1955, cash payments to World War II veterans under the GI 
bill had amounted to nearly $19 billion—slightly more than the value 
of all other Veterans’ Administration payments to such veterans for 
compensation, pensions, insurance, and all other benefits. Adding 
two other important cash benefits that contributed to readjustment 
(mustering-out pay of about $4 billion and about $1.6 billion for 
vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16) the total cost of 
readjustment benefits for World War II veterans, to date, has been 
close to $24.5 billion. The average per capita cost, for veterans 
of World War II, has been just over $1,500. 

More recently, in the Korean GI bill of 1952, the principles of the 
readjustment benefit program have been extended to cover about 5 
million additional veterans who served during the Korean conflict. 
Thus such benefits have been or will be available to more than 20 
million men and women. Though the full scope of the Korean pro- 
gram cannot yet be measured, experience thus far suggests that the 
education and loan benefits will be used by at least as many veterans, 
in proportion to the total number eligible, as used similar benefits 
under the first GI bill. Conceptually, both programs are part of the 
same experiment. 

These massive programs are important not only for their size and 
cost, but also because of their bearing on current programs and future 
policy decisions in the broad area of veterans’ benefits. This report 
is concerned with the readjustment benefit program as a whole, its 
overall development, and the extent to which the total program has 
achieved its objectives. The individual parts of the program are 
analyzed in greater detail in other background reports on three 
groups of benefits: (1) Education and training benefits; (2) benefits 
related to unemployment and, employment; and (3) veterans’ loan 
guaranty and direct loan programs. 

The present chapter will examine the background, objectives, and 
pomreeeny of the program as a whole. In addition to analyzing the 

ey concepts embodied in the GI bill, it contains a brief review of 
what had been done in earlier legislation to meet the needs of World 
War II veterans during their readjustment, and notes certain earlier 
studies and proposals that preceded actual passage of the 1944 law. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND AND EARLY PROPOSALS 


The discussions and studies by Congress that led to the passage of 
the 1944 act (Public Law 346 of the 78th Cong.) were largely concen- 
trated between January 10, 1944, when the first version of the GI 
bill was introduced as H. R. 3917, and the passage of the law on June 
13. These discussions, however, followed a number of earlier studies 
and proposals bearing on possible readjustment aid to veterans, and 
were influenced by benefits provided under earlier laws. 


Readjustment Benefits Available Before World War I 
Throughout American history, there has been a general desire to 
rovide some help to veterans in reestablishing themselves in normal 
ife. Though the term ope year benefits” is recent, some of the 
specific benefits provided earlier had the same general goal. 
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Land-grant bounties.—In the period before the Civil War the country 
was overwhelmingly agricultural aad ‘readjustment’ for most 
returning servicemen consisted of getting established on farms of 
their own, with the necessary resources for successful farming. The 
land-grant bounties for service in the Revolutionary War, authorized 
by Congress in 1776-88, thus served some of the same purposes as the 
more recent readjustment benefits. Nearly 17,000 veterans of that 
war received such grants. Up to the Civil War more than 65 million 
acres of land had been granted for military and naval duty in various 
campaigns. More than 29,000 veterans of the War of 1812 had 
received land grants, 88,000 other ex-servicemen received land under 
the act of 1847, and more than 464,000 were granted a total of more 
than 48 million acres under laws passed ia 1850, 1852, aad 1855. 

Land bounties for military service, as such, ended with the passage 
of the Homestead Act of 1862, but some special preferences were 
granted to ex-soldiers after the end of the Civil War. 

Cwil Service preference.—The first benefit designed to assist veterans 
in obtaining employment was veterans’ preference in the Federal 
Civil Service, which dates back to the period immediately after the 
Civil War. The earliest law providing such preference, enacted in 
1865, applied only to veterans with service-connected disabilities. 
It was extended in 1919 to cover nondisabled veterans. A number of 
State laws providing similar preference in State government jobs were 
passed between the Civil War and the Spanish-American War and 13 
States had such statutes by 1898. Several other States did so after 
the Spanish War and some form of veterans’ preference existed in 
most of the larger States before World War II. 

The Federal Government program has directly affected only a small 
percentage of all veterans—those who seek or obtain Federal Govern- 
ment jobs. For them, it has provided a double advantage: First, 
they receive preference in obtaining jobs (a 10-point preference for 
the disabled and 5 points for the nondisabled, in civil-service examina- 
tions). Second, those who obtain such jobs are given a lifetime ad- 
vantage in retaining their jobs once they have been hired. 


Readjustment Benefits After World War I 


Benefits more comparable to those of the GI bill were first provided, 
on a limited scale, after World War I. Employment assistance to 
veterans through the Public Employment Service dates from that 
period; and vocational rehabilitation programs for the disabled laid 
the groundwork not only for a similar program after World War IT 
but also for the much broader education and training benefits under 
the 1944 act. 

Employment assistance for veterans.—The Federal Government’s 
participation in Public Employment Service programs began duri 
World War I, and there was considerable development of speci 
services for veterans under both public and private auspices. The 
first Federal program for veterans, in 1917, established services for 
guardsmen returning from the Mexican border, and about 15,000 of the 
20,000 who registered were directed to jobs. Prior to Germany’s 
sudden surrender in 1918, no comprehensive plans for the demobiliza- 
tion period had been made, but the Congress had appropriated funds 
to expand the United States Employment Service, which had just 
been formally established in the Department of Labor, so that offices 
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could be set up with the primary purpose of expediting job placement 
of returning servicemen. 

The abrupt stopping of war production led to widespread unem- 
ployment, and as veterans were released in 1918-19 the problem grew 
more acute. The Employment Service therefore undertook special 
programs to help veterans in finding jobs. Job advisement centers 
were established at embarkation points in France and England, and 
applications for employment were forwarded to this country before the 
veteran himself returned. In this country, the Employment Service 
set up offices in various camps, to assist men seeking jobs. Nearly 1.5 
million soldiers registered for employment, and 70 percent were placed. 

Budget cuts led to the closing of most of these offices early in 1920 
but in fiscal 1929 Congress again granted funds to establish special em- 
ployment offices for veterans. By 1930 there were 36 such offices in 
operation. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 established the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service as a division of the United States Employment Service 
and required that a service for veterans be provided in all States. 
The program for veterans was strengthened when State employment 
services were expanded to handle unemployment compensation opera- 
tions after passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, and further 
expansion occurred in connection with wartime manpower programs. 

Thus a nationwide network of employment offices, providing 
priority to veterans, already existed when the GI bill was passed. In 
this field, Public Law 346 reaffirmed a benefit that already was bein 
provided, and created a Veterans’ Placement Board to determine an 
issue policies relating to the Veterans’ Employment Service. In 1949, 
the Board’s functions were transferred to the Secretary of Labor. 

Under this program, services to veterans are integrated with the 
program serving the general population. Veterans receive the same 
kind of services that are available to anyone who uses the more than 
1,700 local offices of the nationwide employment service system, but 
are entitled to special priorities and preferential treatment. Qualified 
veterans have priority over nonveterans in referral to job openings. 
Service-disabled veterans receive top priority and other special 
services. 

Employment service programs for veterans are described more fully 
in staff report No. [X, part B. 

Vocational rehabilitation.—An important forerunner of the educa- 
tion and training benefits provided under the GI bill was the program 
of vocational rehabilitation—primarily through vocational training— 
which was set up for disabled veterans of World War I. Public Law 
178 of the 65th Congress, enacted in June 1918, authorized a reha- 
bilitation program for honorably discharged veterans who were voca- 
tionally handicapped because of their service-connected disabilities. 
These veterans were entitled to receive education and training through 
established facilities (where these could provide the necessary serv- 
ices), as well as monthly compensation ranging from $80 to $120 per 
month, depending on number of dependents, while they were in train- 
ing. In addition, the directing agency was responsible for placing the 
trainees in jobs and was given broad authority “to do all things neces- 
sary to insure vocational rehabilitation” of its clients. 

Participation in the program, which was operated until 1921 by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and from 1921 to 1928 by 
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the United States Veterans’ Bureau, was much greater than had been 
expected. Altogether, about 675,000 veterans applied for rehabilita- 
tion, 330,000 were found eligible, and about 180,000 actually entered 
training. Of those who did so, about two-thirds were declared ‘‘reha- 
bilitated” or “completed,’’ and 98 percent of those who were rehabili- 
tated were placed in employment. Training programs covered a 
wide variety of occupations, renging from college down to courses for 
veterans with no formal education, and about 6,500 institutions and 
establishments were utilized. 

While these benefits were available only to disabled servicemen, the 
operations of the World War I program helped to pave the way for 
the broader program in the GI bill, by establishing the principle that 
education and training are a sound form of readjustment aid and 
demonstrating the constructive value of such benefits in terms of 
higher incomes and occupational progress. More than a year before 
the GI bill was passed, a vocational training program for veterans 
disabled in World War II service had been enacted, in Public Law 
16 of the 78th Congress (March 1943). Some features of that law 
provided part of the basic pattern embodied in Public Law 346- 
for example, in the use of on-job and on-farm training as well as 
formal education. 


Reemployment Rights Legislation of 1940 

An are new readjustment benefit, the guaranty of reemploy- 
ment rights to all servicemen who left a regular job to enter the 
Armed Bases, was created just before World War II when the 
Selective Service Act of 1940 was passed. In the Senate and House 
discussions on the peacetime draft, one justification for the benefit 


was stressed by Senator Thomas in this pertinent statement: ! 


If it is constitutional to require a man to serve in the Armed Forces, it is not 
unreasonable to require the employer of such men to rehire them upon com- 
pletion of their service, since the lives and property of the employers as well as 
everyone else in the United States are defended by such service. 


The program’s importance in relation to the philosophy of read- 
justment benefits lay in its direct recognition of the Government’s 
obligation to make up for the interruption in normal life by military 
service, and to return the veteran to the same status he would other- 
wise have held. 

The 1940 act gave reemployment rights to all persons leaving the 
Armed Forces after May 1, 1940, if they had held a position “other 
than a temporary position,’”’ had left it to enter active service, and 
were still qualified to perform the duties of the position. The eligible 
ex-serviceman was entitled to reinstatement in the job he held before, 
or in a position of like seniority, status and pay, or in the position he 
would have held if he had not entered service. The program was 
administered until 1947 by the Selective Service System, and has been 
located since then in the Department of Labor. 

Operations of this program, which may involve complex issues in 
en relations, are discussed in staff report No. LX, 
part 


1 Congressional Record, Proceedings and Debates of the 76th Cong., 3d sess., vol. 86, pt. 9, Washington, 
1940., p. 10573. 
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Early Studies and Proposals—1942-43 

From the early days of World War II, there was almost universal 
agreement that a major program would be needed to assist the read- 
justment of returning servicemen. Many Congressmen vividly re- 
called the problems and tensions that had aroused the Nation’s con- 
cern after World War I. Then the postwar depression and a lack of 
programs to aid returning veterans had combined to aggravate the 
difficulties of ex-servicemen, who returned with no guaranty of 
reinstatement in their former jobs, no cash benefits available during 
unemployment, and no program to assist them in resuming interrupted 
education or in acquiring homes and businesses. In debate on the 
GI bill, this theme was stressed repeatedly, as in the following state- 
ment by Senator McFarland: ? 


We all know that after the last war many ex-servicemen wandered over the 
United States without jobs or means of livelihood * * * Many of these boys 
could have become rehabilitated by the proper assistance and would have become 
just as good citizens as they had been soldiers. Had the money eventually paid 
these men been used for rehabilitation at the proper time, it is my opinion that 
the misery of many could have been avoided. 

There was a general feeling, also, that a suitable program should be 
worked out well in advance of demobilization, and that the benefits 
should be more comprehensive, more timely and more generous than 
those given to veterans of any prior war. Study and planning for the 
demobilization period had begun too late in World War I—only a 
month before the armistice. In World War II the first steps were 
taken barely a month after Pearl Harbor, when the National Resources 
Planning Board was designated to undertake comprehensive studies 
of postwar problems: In a message to Congress on January 14, 1942, 
the President said that the Board was ‘‘charged with the preparation 
of long-range plans for the development of our national resources 
and the stabilization of employment.”’ The Board studied and cor- 
related the plans and programs that were being considered by Federal, 
State and private organizations, and by November 1942 it published 
an agenda outlining the problems to be faced at that time. 

The Osborn Committee——In the same month, in signing the bill 
to induct 18- and 19-year olds, the President appointed a committee 
to study the problem of education and training for returning veterans. 
This committee—officially called the Armed Forces Committee on 
Postwar Educational Opportunities, and generally known as the 
Osborn Committee—made its report a year later, recommending a 
program of educational benefits from which the much broader benefits 
of the GI bill eventually evolved. 

By mid-1943, though hostilities were to continue for 2 more years, 
increased attention was being given to the problems that would come 
after victory was won. In July, the President again called attention 
to the special needs of returning servicemen. He said: * 

The returning soldier and sailor and marine are a part of the problem of 
demobilizing the rest of the millions of Americans who have been working and 
living in a war economy since 1941. * * * But the members of the Armed 
Forces have been compelled to make greater economic sacrifice and every other 


kind of sacrifice than the rest of us, and are entitled to definite action to help 
take care of their special problems. 


2 Congressional Record, vol. 90, pt. 3, p. 3087. 
3H. R. Doc. 361, 78th Cong., Ist sess., November 23, 1943. 
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Late in July, the Osborn committee made its preliminary report, 
recommending a federally sponsored education and training program 
for World War II veterans. The main purpose of the proposal was to 
fill the educational deficit created by the war, and the sey 
needs of individuals were not stressed. In October, the President 
transmitted that report to the Congress and proposed legislation along 
similar lines. The principle of providing benefits as an aid to readjust- 
ment (not stressed by the Osborn committee) was emphasized in the 
President’s message of October 27.‘ 

We, at home, owe a special and continuing obligation to these men and women 
in the armed services. * * * After the war shall have been won, the best way 
that we can repay a portion of that debt is to see to it, by planning and by action 
now, that those men and women are demobilized into an economy which is 
sound and prosperous, with a minimum of unemployment and dislocation; and 
that, with the assistance of Government, they are given the opportunity to find 
a job for which they are fitted and trained, in a field which offers some reasonable 
assurance of well-being and continuous employment. 

For many, what they desire most in the way of employment will require special 
training and further education. As a part of a general program for the benefit 
of the members of our armed services, I believe that the Nation is morally obligated 
to provide this training and education and the necessary financial assistance by 
which they can be secured. It is an obligation which should be recognized now; 
and legislation to that end should be enacted as soon as possible. * * * 

Every day that the war continues interrupts the schooling and training of more 
men and women and deprives them of the education and skills which they would 
otherwise acquire for use in later life. * * * 

Lack of money should not prevent any veteran of this war from equipping 
himself for the most useful employment for which his aptitudes and willingness 
qualify him. The money invested in this training and schooling program will reap 
rich dividends in higher productivity, more intelligent leadership, and greater 
human happiness. 

In the same message the value of readjustment programs in easing 
the shock of economic readjustment during the postwar period was 
also stressed. 

A bill based on the President’s recommendations and those of the 
Osborn Committee was introduced on November 3, 1943, by Senator 
Thomas. The bill (S. 1509) was considered by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, which held hearings and reported the 
bill favorably on February 7, 1944. The bill dealt exclusively with 
education and training benefits, and though the bill was never 
enacted—being replaced by the education and training provisions 
of the broader GI bill—the committee’s proposals marked an impor- 
tant step in the evolution of the program. It was proposed that 
benefits be made available to all veterans who had been in active 
service for at least 6 months, that all eligible veterans should be 
entitled to at least 1 year of education or training, and that eligibility 
after the first year should be based on selection on a competitive basis. 
Tuition and other costs, as well as a subsistence allowance which 
would vary with number of dependents, were to be paid by the 
Government. The subsistence allowance for full-time students was 
to be $50 per month, plus an additional $25 for a dependent spouse 
and $10 per month for dependent children. 

The Senate committee report on S. 1509, like the report of the 
Osborn Committee, put primary stress on the objective of enabling the 
country “to overcome, as quickly as possible after the war, the 
educational deficit caused by the service of young men and women 


4H. R. Doc. 344, 78th Cong., Ist sess., October 27, 1943. Pp. 1-2 
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of school age in the Armed Forces.’”’ It also recognized, however, 
“that the Federal Government has the duty of facilitating and en- 
couraging these young men and women to complete their education” 
and stressed that there should not be “any interference with the 
freedom of the student to attend an educational institution of his 
own choosing * * * or any interference with the student’s selection 
of a course of study.’’® 

Mustering-out pay and unemployment benefits—Meanwhile, on 
November 23, 1943, the President had proposed three additional 
measures ‘‘to help our returning service men and women bridge the 
gap from war to peace activity.”” Two of these proposals—for 
mustering-out pay and a system of unemploy ment allowances—were 
directly aimed at meeting the veteran’s needs in the interval between 
discharge and reemployment. A third proposal—to grant social- 
security credits for time spent in the Armed Forces—was less directly 
related to readjustment. 

The proposals for mustering-out pay and unemployment allowances 
emphasized the veteran’s need for special help uring readjustment. 
The President stressed that returning veterans ‘‘will be eager to rejoin 
their families, to get a job or continue their education, and to pick 
up the threads of their former lives. They will return at a time when 
industry will be in the throes of reconversion. Our plans for de- 
mobilization * * * must be consistent with our plans for the recon- 
version of industry and for the creation of employment expansion.’ 
Mustering-out pay was proposed as a way of helping servicemen to 
“tide over the difficult period of readjustment from military to civilian 
life” and to “relieve them of anxiety while they seek private employ- 
ment or make their personal plans for the future.’””’ Unemployment 
allowances were recommended because “some members of the Armed 
Forces may not be able to obtain employment within a reasonable 
time”’ and because they are “not now adequately covered by existing 
unemployment insurance laws.’’ ° 

A week later, on November 30, the American Legion appointed a 
committee to draft a bill for the readjustment of World War II vet- 
erans, headed by John Stelle. The veterans’ omnibus bill drafted by 
the committee was introduced at the Legion’s request by Senator 
Clark and 10 cosponsors‘ and became S. 1617—one of the bills that 
received major consideration in the drafting of the final GI bill. 

On December 21, 1943, a Senate resolution was introduced (S. Res. 
225) authorizing and directing the Senate Finance Committee to “con- 
duct a study of problems relating to the readjustment in civil life of 
veterans of World War II, particularly as such problems affect their 
employment or reemployment. 8 Six months later, after lengthy dis- 
cussion and many changes from the earliest proposals, the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was on the statute books. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF THE GI BILL 


Hearings on the proposed veterans’ omnibus bill (S. 1617) were first 
held by the Senate Finance Committee, through its Subcommittee on 


5S. Rept. No. 687, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 

6 Message to the Congress on Prov iding . the Return of Service Personnel to Civilian Life, November 
23, 1943. H. Doc. No. 344, 78th Cong., Ist sess. 

+ Senators George, Walsh, Connally, Lucas, Caraway, Brewster, Brooks, Gurney, Vandenberg, and 


he! lle 
The resolution allocated $5,000 for the expenses of this stud y—which eventually led to laws under which 
oie $19 billion was expended. 
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Veterans’ Legislation, in January-March 1944. The bill contained 
various provisions on the administration of other veterans’ benefits, 
but was mainly concerned with three new benefit programs which 
became the major features of the GI bill. In addition to providing 
mustering-out pay, a system of unemployment allowances and a 
program of education and training benefits, the bill included a proposal 
for a system of loan guaranties (to be administered by the States) 
and a proposal to transfer the Veterans’ Employment Service program 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Before the hearings were over, mustering-out pay had been pro- 
vided for in a separate law (the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944, 
signed on February 3, 1944). On March 18, the Senate committee 
reported favorably on S. 1767—a rewritten bill which provided all the 
other benefits proposed in the omnibus bill. 

After its passage by the Senate, the bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Legislation, which held extensive hearings 
and completely rewrote the Senate bill in many respects. The revised 
bill was reported favorably on May 5, passed by the House on May 18, 
and referred to conference committee when the Senate disagreed with 
the House amendments. 

On June 12 the conference committee presented a compromise 
version of the bill which included some features of both the House and 
Senate versions. By the following day, both Houses had approved 
the bill, and it was signed by the President on June 22, 1944. In 
approving it, President Roosevelt said: 

With the signing of this bill a well-rounded program of special veterans’ benefits 
is nearly completed. It gives emphatic notice to the men and women in our 
Armed Forces that the American people do not intend to let them down. 


Evolution of the Readjustment Concept 


Details of the changes made in the program during consideration by 
both Houses of Congress are given in separate background reports on 
the readjustment allowance, education and training, and loan benefits 
created by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act.’ A few examples of 
such changes, which in general tended to provide more liberal benefits 
or to establish less restrictive conditions of eligibility, were the follow- 
ing decisions affecting the readjustment allowance program: 

(1) The maximum duration of benefits was fixed at 52 weeks, as in 
oe Senate bill, rather than the 26-week limit provided in the House 

(2) In determining the relationship between maximum entitlement 
and length of time in service, the final bill allowed 8 weeks of entitle- 
ment for each of the first 3 months of service (or at least 24 weeks of 
benefits for those who had served for the minimum qualifying period 
of 90 days) and 4 weeks more for each additional month of active 
service. The House proposal had limited benefits to 3 weeks per 
month of service. 

(3) The weekly benefit rate, in the unemployment allowance pro- 
gram, was fixed at $20 for all veterans, rather than the sliding scale of 
$15 to $25 per week, depending on number of dependents, which had 
been proposed in the Senate bill. For the great majority of veterans— 
those with less than 2 dependents—the $20 rate was more liberal. 

(4) Benefits for self-employed veterans were provided, amounting 
to $100 per month, less net earnings, to persons engaged full time in 


*See Staff Report No. LX, pt. B, and Staff Report No. IX, pt. C. 
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self-employment. The original Senate bill contained no provision for 
payments to the self-employed. 

The education and training benefits, similarly, were greatly broad- 
ened in comparison with those proposed in S. 1509. The minimum 
period of service required in order to qualify was cut from 6 months to 
90 days, and entitlement to benefits after the first year was not subject 
to competitive selection. Instead, training beyond the first year was 
available to all veterans whose education had been interrupted by 
service, and this was presumed to be true of any veteran who was 
not over 25 years of age when he entered the Armed Forces. 

The maximum loan guaranty limit was set at $2,000, with a maxi- 
mum interest rate of 4 percent, as compared to a direct-loan limit of 
$1,000 under the Senate bill and an interest limit of 6 percent in the 
Senate bill. Some of the other changes which served to broaden the 
scope or increase the liberality of benefits are mentioned in chapter IT. 

The final pattern of readjustment benefits developed gradually, 
after many approaches had been considered. In the discussions that 
ended with passage of the 1944 law, many differing proposals were 
covered; altogether, more than 600 bills were introduced on veterans’ 
benefits. These included various proposals for adjusted compensa- 
tion or a bonus, similar to that paid to World War I veterans, as 
well as various kinds of readjustment aid. Some of the benefits 
eventually incorporated in the GI bill, moreover, were not originally 
proposed primarily as readjustment benefits. The education and 
training benefits, for example, evolved from proposals (by the Osborn 
committee) which bad justified such benefits as a means of offsetting 
an accumulated national deficit in education, rather than on grounds 
of individual need for aid during readjustment. 

As the GI bill took form, a number of independent proposals for 
specific benefits were expanded and combined into an omnibus bill 
covering all major needs not already met by other legislation. The 
program went far beyond what had been done for veterans of earlier 
wars, who had received little direct aid in meeting such problems. 
The nondisabled veteran of World War I was.largely on his-own, and 
experience after that war showed that many failed to achieve successful 
readjustment under such conditions. In contrast, veterans of World 
War IT and the Korean conflict have had help in meeting nearly every 
major problem that might arise in readjustment. This approach, 
bolstered by experience and improvements over the past decade, is 
now generally accepted as the best way of meeting the Government’s 
obligation to nondisabled veterans. 


Scope and Variety of the Benefits Provided 


A wide range of benefits were covered by the readjustment benefit 
poem as a whole. In addition to the three major benefits created 
y the GI bill, other important benefits or services were available 


under earlier laws mentioned above, such as the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940 and the Seana Payment Act of 1944. 


The varied benefits were matched to problems that might exist during 
reentry into civilian life—problems that would differ from person to 
person, and would be more severe for some veterans than for others. 
The program as a whole undertook to do something about six 
important kinds of readjustment needs: 
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1. Mustering-out pay, to provide ready cash immediately after dis- 
charge, was provided to all veterans. The amount was $100, $200, 
or $300, depending on length of service and on whether the veteran 
had served overseas. The purpose was to provide a small reserve 
for buying clothing, getting settled, and meeting other immediate 
needs; the benefit was in no way related to unemployment. 

2. Readjustment allowances were available both to unemployed 
veterans and to those in self-employment who had not yet built up 
normal income from their farms or businesses. The unemployment 
allowance was $20 per week, up to a maximum of 52 weeks. For the 
self-employed, the payment was $100 per month, less net income, and 
the potential maximum was $1,040. 

3. Education and training, at Government expense, were made 
available for veterans who desired to resume their interrupted educa- 
tion or desired additional training to refresh old skills or fit themsleves 
for better jobs. The benefit covered tuition and supplies, as well as 
a subsistence allowance while in training, and most veterans were 
eligible for up to 4 years of school or training. The veteran was free 
to take any kind of training for which he could qualify—in colleges, 
high schools, or elementary schools, in the form of on-job or on-farm 
training, by attending private vocational and trade schools, business 
colleges or technical schools, or through correspondence courses. 

4. Guaranteed loans for purchase of homes, farms, or businesses 
were available on favorable terms for those whose readjustment problem 
could best be met in this way. Originally conceived as a short-term 
program to help veterans during the first 2 years after discharge, 
the loan guaranty benefit was later extended to cover a 10-year period. 

5. Reemployment rights, created in the Selective Service Act of 1940, 
have already been described. This benefit entitled the veteran not 
merely to a job but to employment under conditions as favorable as 
those that would have existed if he had not entered service. Unlike 
other readjustment benefits, it did not depend on wartime service, 
but on service during a period in which compulsory service was 
required. 

6. Other benefits related to employment were provided for veterans 
whose problem was to find a new job. These included (a) special 
assistance and priority of service to all veterans by the public em- 
ployment service system, with an overriding priority for disabled 
veterans; and (6) veterans’ preference in the Federal civil service, 
which gave veterans a special advantage in competing for Federal 
jobs as well as a lifetime preference over nonveterans in retaining 
such jobs during periods of reduction in force. 

In general, veterans were eligible for the three major GI benefits— 
readjustment allowances, education or training, and loan guaranty— 
if they met the basic requirement of having served at least 90 days in 
active service within the qualifying period (between September 16, 
1940, and July 25, 1947) and had been discharged or released under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Those discharged within less 
than 90 days because of service-connected disabilities were also eligible. 
The benefits were provided both for nondisabled veterans and those 
with service-connected disabilities. The latter were also eligible for 
special benefits such as disability compensation, vocational rehabil- 
itation, and medical care. 
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OBJECTIVES, PHILOSOPHY, AND UNDERLYING CONCEPTS OF THE 
READJUSTMENT BENEFIT PROGRAM 


In appraising the program as a whole, or its individual parts, 
several basic questions must first be examined. What are the purposes 
and underlying philosophy of readjustment benefits, and how are such 
programs related to the Government’s overal] obligation to non- 
disabled veterans? What criteria should be used in judging how fully 
the program has achieved its general aims, and how fully it has 
discharged this obligation? To what extent are such benefits designed 
to provide transitional assistance to veterans while they are reestab- 
lishing themselves in civilian life, and to what extent are they intended 
to provide special advantages after readjustment is completed? 

While the general objectives of the program are clear, a consistent 
philosophy of “readjustment benefits’? developed only gradually. 
Since the program created by the 1944 Act—Public Law 346—was new 
and experimental, there were naturally some gaps and defects in the 
original act. For the same reasons, there have been some incon- 
sistencies and changes in direction during its operating history. 
Benefits were liberalized in many ways by amendments late in 1945 
(Public Law 268) which were enacted before full-scale operations under 
the GI bill were really underway. Further clarification of objectives 
came later, as Public Law 346 was amended over the years to correct 
conditions that seemed inconsistent with the original intent of Con- 
gress. Finally, when a program for Korean veterans was adopted in 
1952, there was an opportunity to reexamine and reaffirm the basic 
concepts of the program. 

The program, therefore, has been constantly evolving. Its basic 


principles, only partly expressed in the original act, are seen more 
clearly in the overall record of decisions made by Congress at various 
times and ane made as a result of experience during the program’s 


history. Five basic principles appear especially important: 
The Central Purpose: Transitional Aid During Readjustment 


The record shows that the central purpose of both the World War 
II and the Korean GI bills was to provide transitional benefits during 
the period in which the veteran was readjusting to civilian life. The 
use of benefits was to be related to individual needs, which arose out 
of military service or problems the veteran encountered in reestab- 
lishing himself in employment, completing his education, or acquiring 
roots in the community. These needs might arise during any vet- 
eran’s transition to civilian life. 

The central importance of individual readjustment emerges clearly 
in the record of congressional hearings and debates, in the committee 
reports that accompanied the evolution of the GI bills, and in the 
titles of both bills—known respectively as the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, for World War II veterans) and 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 
for Korean conflict veterans). 

Each major benefit was proposed and justified in terms of transi- 
tional needs, and the idea of transitional aid was stressed by the Senate 
Finance Committee in its favorable report on the omnibus bill: ” 


The bill is presented as being a fundamental bill of rights to facilitate the 
return of service men and women to civilian life * * *. It is a comprehensive 


1S, Rept. No. 755, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 
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statement of the measures presently necessary and * * * represents the very 
least that should be done at this time both in justice to the veterans and in en- 
lightened self-interest for the remainder of the country. 


A number of other factors were also considered. Though the idea 
of adjusted compensation (or a bonus) was not adopted, there was a 
general desire to deal generously with all veterans. In addition, some 
parts of the program were affected by anticipation of a postwar 
unemployment crisis, and were expected not only to aid individuals 
but also to ease the strain during demobilization. The benefits also 
were expected to serve the national interest in other ways, by helping 
to overcome accumulated deficits in education and housing. 

All these factors had some effect on the .-iture of the original act. 
There were features of the program which permitted the use of benefits 
in ways that made little contribution to readjustment, or permitted 
the use of benefits beyond the time when there was real need for special 
assistance. Many of these features were eventually recognized as 
inconsistent with the real aims of the program and were corrected by 
later amendments. The eventual views of Congress are clearly ex- 
pressed in the statement of purpose included in the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952, for Korean conflict veterans: 

Sec. 102. The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ 
education and training program created by this Act is for the purpose of providing 
vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to those service 
men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or 
impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during a period of national 
emergency and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the educational! 
and training status which they might normally have aspired to and obtained had 
they not served their country; and that the home, farm, and business-loan benefits, 
the unemployment compensation benefits, the mustering out payments, and the 


employment assistance provided for by this Act are for the purpose of assistin 
in the readjustment of such persons from military to civilian life. (Italics supplied. 


The Concept of Diversified Benefits To Fit Differing Individual Needs 


In developing its final philosophy of readjustment benefits, the 
Congress had to choose between a variety of different views as to how 
the benefits to returning servicemen should be related to their indi- 
vidual needs. It was necessary first. to determine whether the amount 
and kind of benefits should be adjusted to the individual case, or 
should provide a uniform reward for all veterans of wartime service. 
In adopting the principle of readjustment benefits, rather than 
alternative proposals for adjusted compensation, the principle of 
benefits primarily based on individual needs was chosen. 

The various readjustment benefits, at the start, had been proposed 
independently: of one another. Gradually, by late 1943, the concept 
of a single omnibus measure, covering all phases of readjustment to 
civilian life, emerged and found support. The first single package 
measure, introduced in January 1944, already contained some form 
of each of the major new benefits. It was not expected that every 
veteran would need or use each of the benefits provided. Different 
persons would have different problems, but most veterans would 
have some readjustment problem. For the disabled, special benefits 
would be needed, in the form of disability compensation, medical 
care, and vocational rehabilitation. For the great majority who were 
not disabled, a variety of problems would exist, and the GI bill dealt 
with most of them. 

The question of whether these benefits would be treated as a single 
program, or as a set of unrelated programs, was answered early. In 
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both Houses of Congress, a measure covering all “new” benefits was 
considered by a single committee—the Veterans’ Subcommittee of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. This unified approach implicitly recog- 
nized that readjustment benefits were not separate, unrelated entities 
but part of a single effort to assist veterans. Individual needs for 
special assistance in readjustment would differ. Some veterans 
would have serious difficulties in finding employment; some would 
have a serious interruption in educational progress to overcome; 
others would fit back into normal life with little trouble. Benefits 
should be available to fit the individual case, instead of giving equal 
aid to all veterans—some of whom would not need it, while others 
would need more help than any flat amount could reasonably provide. 

The idea of a single bill of rights—dealing with readjustment as a 
unified problem—was stressed in the Senate Finance Committee’s 
report on the omnibus bill: © 

This measure is designed to be a comprehensive bill of rights for the returning 
veterans of the present titanic conflict. It aims to state comprehensively and 


clearly the rights and benefits to which these veterans will be entitled and to state 
clearly and simply the way in which these rights may be obtained, * * * 


The “‘single package’ approach naturally led to the question of 
whether the veteran was free to use all the various benefits, or whether 
the use of one benefit would cancel his right to others. The House 
bill, in fact, provided that benefits actually used under either the 
readjustment allowance or education and training program would be 
deducted from benefits available under the other program. In 
omitting any provision for such deductions, the final act recognized 
that a given individual may need one or several kinds of readjustment 
aid, and should be free to use each benefit he needed. 

Significance of the “‘one-package” approach.—The decision to deal 
with readjustment needs as a unitary problem had two important 
implications, in terms of the program’s philosophy and objectives: 

(1) The “‘package”’ of benefits was made available, not as a uniform 
gratuity to all veterans, but as a range of possibilities that different 
individuals could use in varying degrees. Each veteran was free to 
use all benefits, or none, as his needs required. 

(2) The effectiveness of any given benefit, or of the program as a 
whole, thus depended not on the amount of benefits provided, but 
on the extent to which the use of benefits was related to actual 
readjustment problems, and met them adequately. 


The Concept of Benefits as an Opportunity Rather Than a Guaranty 
There are two other important questions as to the relationship 
between benefits and individual needs. Was the aim to return the 
veteran to the position in life that he would have achieved but for 
military service, or to give him an opportunity to achieve a higher 
status? If the veteran did not use such benefits, or used them only to 
a limited extent, did the fact that he had an opportunity to do so 
discharge the Government’s obligation to provide readjustment aid? 
The program actually enacted (unlike some earlier proposals) made 
no attempt to measure the extent of individual need. It merely made 
a variety of benefits available, in amouvts sufficient to cover the 
probable needs of all veterans who chose to use them. This approach 


1 Tbid, p. 2. 
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was realistic because readjustment benefits will seldom put the in- 
dividual back into the exact position he would have achieved. There 
is, in fact, no way of determining what that position would have been. 
He is older, his experience in service has contributed some gains as 
well as handicaps, and he enters civilian life as a different person from 
the one he was a few years earlier. The benefit can provide only an 
opportunity, which some will use to achieve a higher status than they 
would otherwise have had, while others will fail to make up completely 
for setbacks due to service. The balancing of benefits against needs 
must be for the group as a whole, not for the individual. 

Significance.—The adequacy of readjustment benefits thus depends 
not on their actual use by any given veteran, but on the fact that a 
comprehensive range of possible benefits has been made available to 
him. Both the veteran who needs little assistance and the one who 
needs several types of aid are adequately served if benefits suited to 
their needs were at their disposal. 


The Concept of Benefits Available for a Limited Period 


The readjustment approach naturally implies that such benefits 
are to be used during a limited period, while special readjustment 
needs exist. From the beginning, proposals for each major benefit 
included some limit on the length of time after discharge in which the 
benefit could be used. Initially, there was a tendency to think of 
readjustment benefits as being needed mainly in the period of mass 
demobilization, or limited to a rather short period just after separation 
from the Armed Forces. The Osborn Committee, for example, pro- 
posed that veterans must enter training within 6 months in order to 
qualify for education or training benefits. The readjustment allow- 
ance program, as originally preposed, was limited to 2 years after the 
final payment of mustering-out pay; and the loan guaranty program, 
as enacted in Public Law 346, was limited to 2 years after discharge. 

The benefits finally provided, under each of the three major pro- 
grams covered a much longer period than had been originally proposed. 
The time limit for entering education or training was set at 2 years in 
the 1944 act, and extended to 4 years in 1945 by Public Law 268. 
The final period for completing training, fixed at 7 years originally, 
was extended to 9 years by the same amendment. The time limit for 
use of the loan guaranty program, set at 2 years in Public Law 346, 
was extended to 10 years in the 1945 amendments. For readjustment 
allowances, the original GI bill changed the original limit of 2 years 
after mustering-out pay to 2 years after the termination of hostilities 
(officially July 1947) thus permitting most veterans to draw benefits 
as much as 3 or 4 years after discharge. 

Through these various changes, the readjustment benefit program 
evolved from a relatively short-range program to one covering a fairly 
long period after discharge. In the Commission’s studies of individual 
benefit programs, it has found evidence that education and training 
benefits and readjustment allowances, though used by most veterans 
soon after separation, were in many cases used so late that they had 
little relationship to actual readjustment. In the loan guaranty 
program, late use of benefits has been even more common. These 
problems have been reduced, but not wholly eliminated, in the pro- 
gram for Korean conflict veterans. 
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The need for some time limit is clearly recognized. In each pro- 
gram, there is a need to balance two opposing considerations: An un- 
duly restricted period may deprive many veterans of assistance that 
they actually need, but cannot use immediately. An unduly extended 
period tends to make the benefit, in many cases, something other than 
a true readjustment benefit. 


Benefits of Lasting Value Rather Than a Cash Bonus 


One of the most important new principles embodied in the GI bill 
was the concept of providing constructive benefits which would be of 
permanent value in the veteran’s future life. Education and training 
programs, as well as the loan benefit, were designed to improve the 
veteran’s long-range prospects, in terms of income, occupational level, 
and home jpn The cash benefits that were provided—in the 
form of mustering-out pay, readjustment allowances, and subsistence 
payments during training—were also geared to the idea of meeting 
specific needs during readjustment, rather than merely providing 
cash income as such. 

This constructive, long-range approach was in contrast to the short- 
term aid that would have been provided by “adjusted compensation’”’ 
or a bonus, such as had been paid to veterans of World WarlI. In the 
early hearings on the GI bill, there were many references to the possi- 
bility of providing such payments, based on length of service and 
overseas experience. Proponents argued that such benefits were more 
in line with the tradition of ‘“‘equal treatment for all veterans.’”? Some 
spokesmen of service organizations were also concerned that the 
provision of readjustment benefits might be construed as eliminating 
the need for ‘‘adjusted compensation.”’ There were few who realized, 


when the GI bill was being drafted, that the new program—together 
with mustering-out pay—would provide most veterans with direct 
benefits substantially greater than the ‘“‘bonus” proposals.” 

The VFW spokesman, for example, felt that mustering-out pay 
and adjusted compensation should not be separated in congressional 
action. Pointing out that it was posse that 3, 4 or 5 million men 


might be discharged before the end of the war, he suggested that— 


As long as you are going into the question of providing these men with some 
money on the theory of mustering-out pay, why not do a good job of it and estab- 
lish an adjusted-service pay, that will not only serve for mustering-out pay but 
will also serve as an adjusted-service pay * * *, You are going to have to pay 
the men as they come out—I can assure you gentlemen that any mustering-out- 
pay bill that you pass will be followed by a demand for adjusted-service pay. 
I am positive that the men serving in this war will not be satisfied, will not be 
content to be dealt with less fairly than were the men of World War I.% 


The aeons comments on adjusted compensation, by the Ameri- 
can Legion spokesman, are also of interest: 


We have sep not attempted to reach into any question of adjusted com- 
pensation in this bill * * * the bill is intended to hit those things that the man 
is immediately faced with when he is discharged. We feel, like you, that it would 
be very fair to the men in this war if we could wait until * * * the bulk of them 
have returned and * * * their views learned as to the extent to which they 
should receive adjusted compensation * * * J do not think we should lose sight of 
the fact that these men are not only going to receive adjusted compensation, if any, 
but they are going to pay it back. They are going to be the taxpayers the next 40 


F 2 The VFW proposed, for example, adjusted compensation of $1 per day for service in*this‘country, and 
$1.50 per day for overseas service. Since the median period of service for World War II veterans was 30 
months (about 1,000 days) this would have amounted to about $1,300 per veteran—as compared to an average 
of more than $1,500 per veteran under the GI bill and other readjustment benefit programs. 

18 Senate hearings on S, 1617, 78th Cong., 2d. sess., p. 34. 
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or 50 years, and so they certainly should be considered in the adjustment of their 
question, which is properly, to my mind, a postwar question. [Italics supplied.] ™ 

During consideration by Congress, it became clear that the readjust- 
ment approach—involving benefits proportional to need, and related 
to the individual’s readjustment problem—would probably be more 
valuable to veterans than any form of adjusted compensation. It 
would actually, in most cases, be a better way of achieving the real 
aims of the “bonus” advocates. Eventually, the prevailing view of 
Congress was that readjustment benefits were not only something 
distinct from a bonus, but would also probably eliminate the need 
for adjusted compensation. In its report on S, 1767, the Senate 
Finance Committee stressed that: 

This bill is admittedly more extensive and generous in its benefits to returning 
veterans than any bill previously introduced as to this or any other war. We 
believe that this is entirely justifiable in view of the character of service in this 
war. 

The general purpose of the bill as amended is stated in the title, “to provide 
Federal-Government aid for the readjustment in civilian life of returning World 
War II veterans.’’ * * * It is the view of the committee that the enactment of 
this bill will render unnecessary any consideration of adjusted compensation, and 
that the benefits provided by the bill, if enacted into law, will be of greater ad- 
vantage to veterans, at a lesser expense to the Government, than could possibly 
be accomplished by an Adjusted Compensation Act, at least under factors known 
or readily foreseeable at this time.” 


The bonus idea was also rejected, though more reluctantly, by 
the House committee, which said in its report on S. 1767: 

This problem [of benefits for veterans in the postwar period] is a tremendous one, 
and has been the subject of great controversy. The object sought is the same in 
any event, namely the reintegration of the discharged soldier, sailor, and marine 
into the civilian economy in the most prompt and adequate manner."* 

There was one provision in the 1944 act which appeared to anticipate 
some kind of bonus for World War II veterans. A House amendment 
provided that if ‘‘an allowance in the nature of adjusted compensation, 
or adjusted-service pay” were authorized later, benefits under the GI 
bill should be deducted from the adjusted compensation. This 

rovision was dropped when the GI bill was first amended, late in 1945, 
y Public Law 268. 

There has been no serious discussion of “adjusted compensation” for 
World War II veterans in recent years, and when benefits for Korean 
veterans were enacted it was taken for granted that readjustment 
benefits would be the most effective way of meeting their needs. 

PN aie decision to provide readjustment benefits, rather 
than a bonus, was significant in several ways. It established that: 

(1) The main obligation of the Government to nondisabled veterans 
is to assure their successful reintegration in civilian life. Programs 
which give differing amounts of aid to individuals, according to their 
needs and their desire to make use of available benefits, were recognized 
as the best way of accomplishing this goal. 

(2) The Government’s obligation to the nondisabled veteran should 
be discharged at the time when the aid is needed most—immediately 
after service—rather than by retrospective benefits in later life, such 
as a service pension. Successful readjustment should put the veteran 
on an equal footing with nonveterans, or an advantageous footing, 

14 Senate hearings on S. 1617, p. 20. 


18S. Rept. No. 755, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2-3. 
16H, Rept. No. 1418, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2-3. 
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and should reduce or eliminate the need for special treatment after 
readjustment is completed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND COORDINATION WITH PROGRAMS 
SERVING THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Readjustment benefits, like other veterans’ programs, often deal 
with problems and services which are also covered by programs serving 
the general public. Each of the major GI benefits, in fact, was in 
a field covered by general programs—in the fields of unemployment 
compensation, education, housing, and employment services. Some 
of the problems that have arisen; and some important changes in the 
overall program, have been concerned with the extent to which re- 
adjustment programs should be administered by the same agencies 
that handle related programs for nonveterans, and the manner in 
which administration of separate veterans’ programs should be co- 
ordinated with the comparable activities of regular agencies. 


Centralization of Responsibility in the Veterans’ Administration, Under 
Public Law 346 

One of the major issues decided by Congress in drafting the first 
GI bill was that of deciding what Federal agency or agencies should 
administer the various benefits that were being created. In the early 
hearings, there was much disagreement between those who felt the 
entire job should be done by the Veterans’ Administration, since all 
the benefits were for veterans, and those who favored assigning the 
various programs to the agencies normally responsible for similar or 
related activities. These included, for example, the United States 


Office of Education, the Federal housing oc the Bureau of 


Employment Security (responsible for unemp 
the United States Employment Service. 

The veterans’ service organizations concerned with disabled veterans 
were not enthusiastic about assigning massive new programs to the 
Veterans’ Administration, for fear that the interests of the disabled 
veteran would be submerged or disregarded. The DAV spokesman, 
for example, feared that the enactment of an omnibus bill “might have 
a detrimental effect upon the administration of legislation for disabled 
men * * * because of the numerous other problems that will be im- 
posed upon the Veterans’ Administration * * *’, 

There were, on the other hand, important considerations in favor of 
centralizing the new benefits in the Veterans’ Administration. One 
factor was the memory of what had happened after World War I— 
when veterans were shuffled from agency to agency in order to obtain 
the various benefits to which they were entitled. Another factor was 
the desire to strengthen the Veterans’ Administration, and assure that 
it had the priorities and facilities it needed to serve veterans efficiently. 
In 1943-44, programs for disabled veterans were not running smoothly 
and there was much concern about delays in handling claims. The 
Senate committee, in its report on S. 1767, had stressed these consid- 
ations: !” 

The bill sets up an overall control of these activities in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to the end that the veteran may have one central agency with whom he 


may qualify and one agency to whom he may look to insure the enjoyment of his 
rights. At the same time Congress will have one agency which may be held 


178, Rept. No. 755, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1. 
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responsible for the proper carrying out of the will of Congress with regard to 
these benefits. 

Gradually, as the proposed benefits took final form, the idea of 
giving the job to the Veterans’ Administration prevailed, though 
arguments in favor of using other agencies were vigorously presented 
in connection with each part of the program. In the field of education, 
for example, the representatives of educational groups urged that the 
program should be located in the Office of Education. In the loan 
program, the role of the Veteran’s Administration was originally 
viewed as one of being a coordinating, rather than an operating 
agency, and the chairman of the Senate committee said at one point 
that the purpose of the bill was “‘to permit the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to act through other Government agencies.’’ In the readjust- 
ment allowance program, provision was made for cooperation with 
the State agencies, but control of policy at the Federal level was 
lodged in the Veterans’ Administration rather than the agency most 
familiar with unemployment compensation programs. 

The final decision, except for the employment service program, was 
to centralize the new benefits in the Veterans’ Administration, which 
was expected to make some use of other agencies. At the national 
level, the Veterans’ Administration thus became responsible for three 
tremendous undertakings—in the fields of education and training, 
readjustment allowances, and loan guarantees. 

The title providing for the loan guaranty did not specifically make 
the Veterans’ Administration responsible for processing the loans. 
As a matter of fact, section 505 of Public Law 346 gave the Adminis- 
trator specific authority to designate ‘‘such agency, or agencies, if any, 
as he finds equipped to determine whether the guaranty of loan should 
be approved under this title.” The National Housing Agency, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion each submitted proposals for processing the home, farm, and 
business loans, respectively. No agreement was reached, however, 
between these agencies and the Veterans’ Administration. Thus the 
Veterans’ Administration recruited staff, developed operating ma- 
chinery and created necessary policies and procedures, not only for the 
loan program but for the other two major programs, largely indepen- 
dent of the Federal agencies that had the most experience in each of 
these fields. 

There were also proposals to transfer the Veterans’ Employment 
Service—a part of the United States Employment Service—to the 
Veterans’ Administration, but it became evident in the course of 
debate that such a move would not strengthen the services provided 
to veterans. The program’s operations depended on a nationwide 
network of nearly 2,000 employment offices, which already existed, 
and transfer of operating responsibility for veterans’ placement to 
the Veterans’ Administration would have required it to set up a 
complete duplicate organization. The final decision was to create a 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board, with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs as Chairman, which would cooperate with and assist 
the United States Employment Service, and determine matters of 
policy relating to administration of the Veterans’ Employment Service. 
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Consequences of Centralization of Responsibility 

The decision to assign to the Veterans’ Administration the direct 
operating responsibility for three important new programs—education 
and training, loan guaranty, and readjustment allowances—had sev- 
eral important results. 

In principle, this centralization of responsibility was intended to 
provide more efficient and better coordinated services to veterans. 
In some respects, centralization did simplify the veteran’s problems 
in claiming benefits: His claims for 2 of the 3 main readjustment 
benefits—GI training or loan guaranty—could be filed with the same 
agency with which he might have to deal on other matters, such as 
disability compensation or insurance. Claims for readjustment 
allowances, of course, were filed elsewhere, through loc ublic- 
employment offices. Decisions as to his basic entitlement for GI 
benefits could be coordinated by a single agency, and his claims were 
handled by personnel with a specialized knowledge of veterans’ 
problems, sai wa a sympathetic viewpoint. 

Centralization, however, also created some serious problems—many 
of which resulted from lack of close coordination between veterans’ 
programs and the operations of other agencies serving nonveterans 
in the same general fields. The problems of administration and 
coordination, within the Veterans’ Administration, were increased 
by adding heavy new responsibilities to an agency already heavily 
burdened with activities related to compensation, pensions, hospitals, 
and insurance. Less directly, the decision also tended to stimulate 
the treatment of veterans as a separate class, subject to different rules 
from nonveterans in the same circumstances. In the readjustment- 
allowance program, in particular, this tendency was an important 
cause of some of the haa that were to develop. 

Since the advantages and disadvantages of such centralization of 
responsibility can be best examined in the light of overall experience 
under the two GI bills, this subject will be considered further in 
chapter VII. 





CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE READJUSTMENT 
BENEFITS PROGRAM FOR WORLD WAR II VETERANS, 
AND CHANGES BASED ON OPERATINGE XPERIENCE 


Between the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in 
1944 and the Korean GI bill of 1952, Public Law 346 was repeatedly 
amended and there were numerous changes in benefit levels and 
eligibility conditions, operating methods and procedures, and ad- 
ministrative policies. The first amendments, in 1945, tended in 
general to liberalize the benefits and eliminate restrictions on their 
use. They came at a time when relatively few veterans had been in 
civilian life long enough to make use of GI benefits. 

From that time on, as millions were discharged and entered into the 
various programs under Public Law 346, most of the changes were 
designed eit Sor to clarify the law or to correct specific problems or 
abuses that arose in the course of actual experience. The program 
for Korean conflict veterans, enacted in 1952, incorporated many 
of these improvements and added still other chan res, particularly in 
connection with unemployment benefits and the ec ucation and train- 
ing programs. 

Taken as a whole, the ev olution of Public Law 346 demonstrated— 
partly by a “trial and error” process—the main standards to which a 
sound and consistent readjustment program should conform. It 
thus provides a basis for identifying features which would be desirable 
in possible future programs for war veterans. This complex history, 
described more fully in the staff reports on individual programs, w ill 
be summarized only in general terms here. 

Many of the changes between 1945 and 1952 resulted from the fact 
that the early legislation—the 1944 act and the liberalizing amend- 
ments in 1945—did not embody clear-cut and consistent concepts of 
what the GI benefits were intended to accomplish. Some of the 
benefits provided were available under conditions which permitted 
the benefits to be wasted or misused in ways that had little rea] value 
as an aid in readjustment. The relationships between veterans’ 
programs and those serving the general public in related fields were 
also not worked out, originally, in a wholly satisfactory manner 

The following aspects of the program’s development will be con- 
sidered separately in this chapter: 

(a) Features of the original law which favored ‘maximum partici- 
pation” rather than effective control over use of benefits; 

(6) Development of standards and safeguards to assure more 
effective use of benefits; 

(c) Problems related ‘to benefit levels and eligibility conditions; 

(d) Possible criteria for sound and effective readjustment benefit 
programs. 

ile the first three groups of problems mentioned above are dis- 
cussed separately, they are interrelated and the final evolution of the 
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program has been a resultant of changes in each area. The final 
section is designed to bring out, in the light of the overall record, 
certain basic principles that may provide useful benchmarks in 
appraising past experience or planning future programs. 


ORIGINAL FEATURES AIMED AT BROAD PARTICIPATION AND EQUAL 
TREATMENT 

In the original act, and in the liberalizing amendments in 1945, Con- 
gress gave little attention to the possible need for safeguards to prevent 
misuse or ineffective use of benefits. The prevailing mood was one of 
generosity, and of concern about a possible postwar depression. 
Under the circumstances, the main concern was to assure broad par- 
ticipation in the various programs—an aim which sometimes tended 
to obscure the basic goal of individual and timely readjustment. In 
its desire to make certain that no veteran would be prevented from re- 
ceiving benefits he might need or desire to use, Congress was influenced 
to some degree by the concept of ‘‘equal treatment” which had been 
stressed by advocates of a bonus or adjusted compensation (see ch. I). 
Though the bonus idea did not prevail, it did leave its imprint on the 
scope and nature of the benefit program adopted in 1944-45. The GI 
bill, in large degree, sought to make each type of benefit potentially 
available to as many veterans as possible—and as a consequence, cov- 
ered some situations in which actual need was dubious. 

The features of each program which tended toward “maximum 
participation” are discussed more fully in separate staff reports (No. 
IX, pts. B and C) on unemployment benefits, education and training 
programs, and loan benefits. They are summarized briefly below. 


The Expanded Concept of Education and Training Benefits 


Many key features of the education and training program under the 
1944-45 legislation were aimed at “maximum participation” and there 
were few standards to assure that benefits would actually aid in re- 
adjustment. In part, the broad scope and liberal provisions of the 
law reflected a feeling that all veterans had suffered some handicap 
or disadvantage because of their wartime service, and that all should 
have an opportunity to use the GI training programs if they wished. 

The final program was much broader than the Osborn committee 
had originally proposed, and had a different purpose. The main 
reason given for asin and training benefits in the report of the 
Osborn committee had been that such a program was needed to over- 
come the deficit in education which had been created by the war. 
The committee felt, for example, that: 

The primary purpose of any educational arrangements * * * should be to 
meet a national need * * * We have regarded any benefits which may be ex- 
tended to individtals in the process as incidental.! 

The benefits finally provided in Public Law 346 had a different 
primary objective. The program undertook to provide “vocational 
and educational opportunities * * * of the widest range” to assist 
the veteran in “equipping himself for the most useful employment for 
which his aptitudes and willingness qualify him,’’ as the President had 
recommended in his message in October 1943. 


1H. R. Doc. No, 344, 78th Cong., Ist sess., p. 6. 
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Whereas the Osborn committee had proposed a year of training for 
all veterans and more advanced training for a limited number with 
special aptitudes, the Senate committee report emphasized that the 

urpose was “‘to afford education and training strictly as a veteran’s 
benefit to be administered * * * in a direct and simple manner.” 
Entitlement was not to be based in any way on special selection or 
ability, but mainly on length of service—under a formula which made 
most veterans eligible for 3 or 4 years of education or training. Until 
1945, training after the first year was available only to those whose 
educational progress had been interrupted, but this was presumed to 
be true if the veteran was not over 25 years old when he entered 
service. The concept of the benefit was broadened to include profit 
schools in addition to regular educational institutions, and there were 
almost no limits, initially, as to the kinds of training that could be 
selected. The choice of courses, moreover, did not have to be related 
to any specific educational or occupational goal. 

Several other features of the 1944 act also tended to promote broad 
pervenpeen and to cover veterans who could not have taken part in 
normal educational programs. Among these were: 

(1) Payment of ecauabah to persons employed full-time in train- 
ing on-the-job. Such training, originally, could be in almost any 
occupation, and veterans receiving high wages or salaries as crafts- 
men or junior éxecutives could draw the full allowance. 

(2) Payment of allowances to persons engaged in self-employment 
on their own farms, if they took a few hours of training per week. 
There were no standards, in the original act, to assure that the trainee 


had a reasonable prospect of acquiring a farm or becoming a self- 
——s farmer. 


(3) Unlimited freedom to shift from one course to another, which 
permitted some veterans to take training for short or long periods i in 
a series of several unrelated kinds of training. 

(4) The absence of standards or criteria for the approval of educa- 
tional institutions and training establishments. Authority for such 
approval was divided between the Veterans’ Administration and State 
agencies, and until 1950 no funds were provided to the States for 
investigation of the new proprietary schools that mushroomed under 
the program. 

Changes made in 1945 by Public Law 268.—The education and train- 
ing benefits were further liberalized by amendments in 1945, which 
included the following changes: 

(1) The original act had limited training benefits (after the first 
year) to persons whose education or training had been “impeded, 
delayed, interrupted or interfered with” by service in the Armed 
Forces, but with a presumption that this was true of any person who 
was not over 25 years of age when he entered service. Public Law 
268 removed this restriction and opened the full program to all veter- 
ans, with entitlement limited only by length of service. 

(2) The period for initiating training, originally limited to 2 years 
after discharge, was extended to 4 years, and the final limit for 
completing training was raised from 7 to 9 years. 

(3) The payment of tuition and fees in excess of an annual rate of 
$500 was authorized for those veterans who elected to have such excess 
fees paid with a corresponding reduction in the period of entitlement. 

(4) Subsistence allowances were increased, and the provision that 
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training benefits would be deductible from any future bonus was 
removed. 

In general, the effect of these changes was to make the education and 
training program more attractive to the veteran and to educational 
institutions, and more costly to the Government. The longer period 
for entering training and the elimination of the age limit both tended 
to obscure the original readjustment goal and to encourage use of the 
program under conditions which did not necessarily contribute to 
readjustment. 

Under these conditions, many veterans took courses of excessive 
length, or studied for occupations in which there was little demand 
for additional workers. A considerable number used the “training 
benefit” for recreational or avocational courses, or simply because of 
the cash allowance so obtained, rather than because of a real desire 
for training. 

Most veterans, of course, desired to make effective use of their 
rights under the GI training program, and chose courses or objectives 
which would be of lasting value to them. The 1944-45 legislation, 
however, contained few features to assure that they did so, and effec- 
tive use of the benefits depended largely on the judgment and character 
of the individual. 


Broadening of the Readjustment Allowance Program 

The original proposals for unemployment allowances had been 
aimed at providing the equivalent of unemployment compensation to 
those veterans who were unemployed through no fault of their own 
after leaving service. The first omnibus bill, for example, provided for 
a short-term benefit, limited to 2 years after leaving service, and sub- 
ject to disqualification and eligibility conditions quite comparable to 
those under State laws. In the 1944 act, the potential benefit period 
was extended considerably and the eligibilty requirements were 
relaxed to some extent for the unemployed, and the program was 
broadened to cover self-employed veterans as well. 

Mazimum duration of benefits.—In providing for a*full year of poten- 
tial benefits, rather than the 26-week limit proposed by the House, the 
readjustment allowance program covered a period far longer than is 
deemed appropriate in ordinary unemployment insurance programs. 
Such programs, in general, rest on the assumption that there is some 
limit—such as 26 weeks in any year—to the length of time for which 
cash benefits can properly be paid as a “right’”’ during unemployment. 
Beyond that period, it becomes increasingly probable that termina- 
tion of unemployment will depend mainly on some act or decision 
by the worker—such as willingness to move to a different area, or to 
shift to a new occupation. The 52-week stretchout of duration, under 
the ‘‘52-20” program, tended to discourage or postpone such decisions, 
and thus led to some improper use of benefits. The attempt to apply 
eligibility standards different from those under State laws was another 
contributing factor. 

Self-employment allowances.—This benefit, completely different 
from unemployment compensation, was designed to assist self-em- 
ployed¢veterans while they were building up normal income from 
their farms or businesses. It created a number of serious problems, 
since there were no precedents for such a program, and new policies 
and procedures had to be developed. The experience of the State 
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agencies in unemployment compensation administration could not be 
applied to the self-employed, who were working full time and could 
not be expected to register at employment offices or be available for 
other work. Local employment offices, also, were not usually in the 
farm areas where most of the self-employed veterans who used this 
benefit were located. 

The liberal character of the self-employment program is suggested 
by the fact that, while less than one-eighth of the unemployed bene- 
claries used their full entitlement, nearly 50 percent of the self-em- 
ployed did so; and the average amount actually received by the self- 
employed was equal to more than 42 weeks of unemployment benefits, 
as compared to 19 weeks for the unemployed. 

In practice, this program was almost impossible to administer in 
the manner that Congress appears to have had in mind. One of the 
most serious problems was that of determining the veterans’ net 
income. Nearly 9 out of 10 beneficiaries were farmers and it was 
easy to overlook some items of income and to overstate “expenses.”’ 
In some States there seems to have been no real effort to audit the 
farmer’s own statements of his net income—and in many States the 
average self-employment payment was as high as $95 or $96, imply- 
ing that reported net income was less than $5 per month. Even 
where reports of net income were accurate, the uneven distribution 
of farm income over the year permitted many farmers to draw benefits 
during several calendar months even when their business was pro- 
ducing a sizable net return. In cotton farming and cattle raising, for 
example, where the whole crop or herd may be marketed at one time, 
it was possible to have a net income of several thousand dollars for 
a year’s work, but no “net income” during several months of the year. 

Availability of benefits beyond the “readjustment period.’”’—The read- 
justment allowance benefits, as originally proposed, were limited for 
any veteran to 2 years after final payment of mustering-out pay. 
The final program, in title V of Public Law 346, permitted benefits 
to be used at any time within 2 years after termination of the war. 
Thus veterans could draw benefits as late as July 1949, which for 
most veterans was as much as 3\ or 4 years after their return to civilian 
life. The effects of this feature were compounded by failure to take 
into account any benefits that the veteran already possessed, or might 
later acquire, under State unemployment compensation laws. Thus 
many veterans, particularly in 1948-49, were drawing readjustment 
allowances even after they had worked for some time in civilian 
employment and acquired unemployment protection under the State 
programs since leaving service. (For further discussion, see ch. VII 
and staff report No. IX, pt. B.) 

Failure to apply same standards of eligibility as in State programs.— 
Another group of problems—described more fully later—resulted from 
failure to make unemployed veterans subject to the same conditions 
of eligibility and disqualification which applied to unemployed 
workers claiming benefits under State laws. As a result, there was 
a tendency in some areas, early in the postwar period, for veterans 
and administrative personnel to feel that the benefit was in some 
ways a right to which the veteran was entitled even if he did not 
meet the normal tests of unemployment. This impression was not 
consistent with the intent of the law, but it did exist. The problem 
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is well described in the 1952 hearings on readjustment benefits for 
Korean veterans. 

The worst thing about it * * * was that so many of these fine young men came 
back with the idea * * * that they were automatically entitled to it the minute 
they landed, regardless. Now of course that was not the idea that the Congress 
had. The idea * * * was to [provide the benefit] as a sort of bank account 
for his period of unemployment * * * to be used when he could not get employ- 
ment, Butso many of these fellows came back with the conception that it was an 
automatic thing that came to them, whether or no? 


The features described above made it possible for a minority of 
veterans to draw benefits for excessively long periods, or under condi- 
tions which seemed inconsistent with the program’s basic purpose. 
Such abuses were not typical, and the great majority of the benefi- 
ciaries drew benefits for only a short period, during bona fide unem- 

loyment, and took jobs as soon as they were available. Neverthe- 
ess, the program had weaknesses which led to adoption of an entirely 
different approach in the second ‘GI bill’ for Korean conflict 
veterans. 


Broadening of the Loan Guaranty Benefit 


In the ‘omnibus bill” the loan-guaranty program was originally 
conceived as a means of helping the veteran to purchase a home soon 
after his return to civilian life. The objective was to make up to 
the veteran for the time he had lost in service and for loss of potential 
savings. At the same time, the program was to help the economy as a 
whole, as well as individual communities, by berireen Arn construction 
activity. 

The original suggestion was that the Federal and State governments 
jointly lend up to 75 percent of the appraised valuation of $7,500 for 
a home and $12,500 for a farm. The interest rate was to be not in 
excess of 5 percent for money advanced by the State and 1 percent 
for money contributed by the Federal Government. 

Several different forms of the benefit were proposed during the 
hearings. The Senate bill provided for a $1,000 Federal loan as a 
downpayment. The House committee substituted a 50-percent 
guaranteed loan, with a $1,500 maximum, which the veteran would 
obtain through private lending agencies. In conference, the maximum 
amount of guaranty was raised to $2,000 and the interest rate was 
fixed at 4 percent. The period in which the veteran could obtain the 
loan was set at 2 years after leaving service or after the official end 
of the war, whichever was later. 

Though various methods were considered in the course of enacting 
Public Law 346, the basic purpose continued to be to aid veterans 
during their readjustment. The benefit was primarily intended for 
those veterans who were already married or about to be married. 
For those who wanted to buy Linaes, the Government’s guaranty 
would supply the basic credit standing since the veteran was assumed 
to have had little opportunity to build up his own savings. In 
addition, the country faced an extreme housing shortage due to 
wartime restrictions and any device that provided additional housing 
was expected to aid the economy. 

The 1945 amendments and changes in objectives Shortages of 
construction materials and labor, and consequent price increases, 


2 Statement by Representative A. Leonard Allen, hearings of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on bills to provide education and training, etc.. 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1476. 
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soon made it obvious that few veterans could make use of the benefit 
within 2 years. New liberalizing legislation (Public Law 268) pro- 
vided several significant changes, including (1) a $4,000 maximum 
(rather than $2,000) for realty loans; (2) 25-year maturities for 
nonfarm realty and 40 for farm; (3) extension of the eligibility period 
from 2 to 10 years; and (4) a change from the appraisal concept of 
‘reasonable normal value” to simply “reasonable value.” 

These changes constituted a basic change in objectives. No Jonger 
was the loan benefit aimed at immediate readjustment aid. It was a 
long-range benefit open to any veteran wishing to buy a home within 10 
years, if he could meet the credit requirements. The original idea of 
keeping the purchase price low by use of “reasonable normal value” 
(long-range uninflated value) was abandoned in favor of a large volume 
of transactions at current market prices. The increase in maximum 
guaranty amount was further evidence of the same change in ob- 
jectives. 

The objectives relative to the whole economy were also changed. 
Instead of a recopversion device, there was now a long-range housing 


program for veterans, This long-range program took on some of the 
aspects of a bonus and was no longer purely a readjustment benefit. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SAFEGUARDS AND STANDARDS TO ASSURE EFFECTIVE 
USE OF TRAINING BENEFITS 


Actual experience under the programs created in 1944-45 soon 
showed that many features of the law required clarification, and that 
some features were too liberal and open to misuse. Over the years 
from 1945 to 1952, a number of changes were made to deal with prob- 
lems encountered in the operation of the education and training 
program, and to eliminate specific weaknesses or loopholes *in the 
program. 

In reviewing the history of these changes, it is important not to 
exaggerate the extent and significance of the abuses that occurred. 
Detailed investigations, such as those by the Teague committee and 
the General Accounting Office, naturally focused attention on defects 
in the program and stressed the instances in which benefits were used 
in ways inconsistent with sound readjustment goals. Nevertheless, 
each of the major benefits under Public Law 346 made a real contri- 
bution to the readjustment of most of the veterans who used it. 

Though defects in the law left the way open for wasteful use of 
training benefits, for example, it was still in the veteran’s own best 
interest to select a kind of training that would be of real value to him 
in future employment, and to make sure that the school in which he 
took training was qualified to give training of adequate quality. 
And though it was possible in some cases to draw unemployment 
allowances for unduly long periods, most veterans were more inter- 
ested in getting into steady jobs as soon as possible. Some of the 
most striking defects in the program, moreover, were corrected fairly 
early, and others—such as the use of training benefits for “flight train- 
ing’”’—involved only a relatively small fraction of all beneficiaries. 

On balance, the positive accomplishments of the readjustment benefit 
program as a whole far outweigh its faults, costly and wasteful as 
these were. 
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The changes described below are presented, therefore, not as evi- 
dence that there were faults in the program, but because of their value 
as a record of how the program was gradually improved and strength- 
ened, and as a guide for identifying principles that should be borne in 
mind in any future programs of this type. 


Overall Scope of the Education and Training Program 


About 7.8 million veterans of World War II made use of education 
and training benefits under Public Law 346. Viewed ia terms of the 
number of persons affected and the total expenditures involved 
($14.5 billion) the program was the largest ever undertaken by the 
Federal Government to provide Ake assistance to individuals in 
continuing their education and training. In addition to its value 
to the individual veteran in his readjustment to civilian life, the 
program served as a means of equalizing educational opportunities 
and lifting the educational level of the country. 

The program involved four major types of education and training, 
each of which presented some problems of its own: 

(1) College and university training, in which about 2.2 million 
veterans took part. 

(2) Education provided by profit and nonprofit schools below the 
college level, including elementary and secondary schools, vocational 
and trade schools, technical institutions and business schools. About 
3.5 million veterans took these kinds of training. 

(3) On-the-job training, a program in which private employers 
hired veterans and paid applicable wages. The two major categories 
of on-the-job training were apprentice and nonapprentice training. 


(4) Institutional on-the-farm training, originally conducted as a 
part of the on-the-job training program, which combined classroom 
instruetion with actual training in farm operations. 


Changes in the Program, 1945-52 


As might be expected in a program of this magnitude, numerous 
problems arose after oe operations began. Between 1945 and 
a 


1950, Congress made ut a dozen important changes in the basic 
act. Some of the problems involved grew out of provisions of the 
original law, but there were others which stemmed from the unreadi- 
ness of the educational system to meet the load which was thrust upon 
it. A few examples of the problems which arose, and the amendments 
adopted to deal with them, are noted here: 

Approval of training institutions.—One major problem stemmed from 
the division of the authority to approve educational institutions and 
training establishments between the Veterans’ Administration and 
State approval agencies. The intent of Congress was to maintain the 
basic principle of State control of the educational systems. On the 
other hand, the Veterans’ Administration was held responsible for the 
proper use of Federal funds expended and for making sure that the 
veterans’ educational needs were met. Also, the law did not establish 
standards or criteria for the approval of educational institutions and 
training establishments and the resulting lack of guidelines for the 
State approval agencies magnified the problems due to divided au- 
thority. Under Public Law 346 the Veterans’ Administration was 
required to accept at face value the approval of institutions by State 
agencies. These agencies were not equipped to do the job properly 
and, as a result of much pro forma approval by State agencies, some 
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shoddy training in poorly equipped schools and industrial establish - 
ments took place. 

Amendments in 1946 (Public Law 679) established criteria for 
approval of on-the-job training establishments and authorized the 
reimbursement of the State approval agencies by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Later legislation enabled the Veterans’ Administration 
to pay the States for approval activities in connection with profit 
schools of below college level, and for the supervision of the institu- 
tional on-the-farm training program. In 1950, criteria were estab- 
lished for the approval of profit schools. 

Choice of courees.—The veteran was originally free to choose any 
course of training or education offered by an “approved”’ institution, 
and neither the Veterans’ Administration nor the State agencies had 
any control over the veteran’s choice. As a result, some veterans 
took courses of inordinate length, on-the-job training programs with 
little useful content, or avocational wad vecotuneional courses. In 
addition, some veterans chose courses which were unsuited to them 
as individuals. A related problem was the frequent changes of course 
which were made possible by the same lack of control. 

The need for standards was particularly serious in connection with 
on-the-job training and courses in vocational schools below the college 
level. Specific standards for the various kinds of training were 
developed in a series of separate amendments. In 1946, standards 
for approval of on-the-job training were enacted (Public Law 679) 
and approval of training establishments by State approval agencies 
was made contingent on the content of training courses offered. The 
application of these standards checked the tremendous expansion of 
on-the-job training almost immediately. 

Standards for institutional on-farm training were not developed until 
1947 (Public Law 377). Until that time, on-farm training was treated 
as an aspect of on-the-job training. Attemps to restrict the use of such 
training by administrative action in 1946, had been unsuccessful, and 
the 1947 amendments set up on-farm training as a specialized program 
for the first time. The standards were designed to assure that the size 
and character of the farm, together with group instruction, would 
occupy the full time of the veteran, would permit instruction in all 
aspects of farm management, and would assure the self-employed 
veteran a satisfactory income under normal conditions. Standards 
governing the minimum amount of individual instruction to be pro- 
vided, both on the farm and in the classroom, were also included. 

The original legislation, in 1944-45, had permitted the veteran to 
take courses having no relation to a vocational objective. By 1948, it 
was evident that many veterans had elected courses in subjects with 
little practical value. Such courses (mainly in the profit schools) 
included dancing, photography, bartending, music, flight training, 
and other recreational or avocational subjects. Prohibitions against 
the use of funds for such courses were included in appropriation acts 
in 1948 (Public Law 862) and 1949 (Public Law 266) and put into 
substantive legislation in 1950 (Public Law 610). This act included 
a list of courses which should be presumed to be avocational or recrea- 
tional in character. 

Minimum attendance requirements and restrictions on the approval 
of new courses in overcrowded occupations were also enacted in the 
1950 law. 
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Changes in course or in program.—The problem of changes in course 
began to receive serious attention when in fiscal 1949 and 1950 about 
half a million veterans per year shifted to new courses, often under 
conditions suggesting that there was no genuine occupational purpose. 
In September 1949, the Veterans’ Administration attempted to restrict 
changes in course by regulation, but strong objections were raised by 
veterans’ organizations and by Congress. The problem was resolved 
by Public Law 610 (1950) which authorized the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to disapprove course changes under specified condi- 
tions. The Administrator could also require veterans who had already 
shifted from one general field to another to take vocational guidance 
before a further change was approved. 

Payment to schools——The Government was overcharged for much 
of the training in schools below college level, particularly in profit- 
making schools. ‘There were also problems in the reimbursement of 
colleges and universities, although it seems clear that they were not 
paid more than the cost of educating the veterans. 

Beginning in 1948 steps were taken to prevent overpayments to 
schools of below college level and to recover such payments in excess of 
reasonable costs. 

Other changes to deal with specific problems are described in the back- 
ground report on education and training (No. [X, pt. B). Among 
these were amendments designed to require increased use of voca- 
tional and educational guidance, and to limit the gross income from 
wages and Veterans’ Administration payments for those in on-the- 
job training and others. 


Changes in Approach Under Public Law 550 


In general, the safeguards created by amendments to Public Law 
346 were retained and amplified in Public Law 550, the Korean GI 
bill enacted in 1952. The far-reachiag change in approach since 1944 
is indicated by an explicit provision requiring that the program elected 
by an eligible veteran shall have a definite vocational or educational 
goal. In additioa, only one change in program is permitted. Thus 
the approach under Public Law 550 is much stricter than that under 
the 1944 act, which set almost no limit on the veteran’s freedom of 
choice. 

Both the new law and the earlier changes are designed to prevent 
improper use of education and training benefits, to assure that the 
veteran receives training of actual value to him, and to limit the use of 
the benefit solely as a source of income or as a disguised wage supple- 
ment. They represent, therefore, the gradual crystallization of the 
view that there must be adequate safeguards to assure that education 
and training benefits contribute to achieving a concrete, attainable 
goal. The benefits should not be used in a manner that does not 
contribute to the veteran’s future progress, nor wasted on expensive 
programs that have no lasting value. 


General Effectiveness of GI Training Benefits 

In view of the many changes in the program, and tbe criticisms that 
led to these changes, an overall appraisal of the effectiveness of the 
various kinds of training that have been furnished is presented here. 
How effective was each type of training? The following conclusions, 
which differ to some extent for different parts of the total program, 
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are based on more detailed data in the staff report on education and 
training benefits (No. LX, pt. B). 

College and university training.—The program of training at the 
college level has in general been more successful than the other types 
of training programs. Although there were some difficulties in han- 
dling the large aumbers of veteran students, the colleges and univer- 
sities were generally ready to offer their long-established programs of 
proven value. 

Schools below the college level —In this program, the nonprofit schools 
trained large numbers of veterans, but the impact of great numbers was 
such that these schools could not meet all needs. Also, the traditional 
curricula and teaching methods of the established schools were not 
attractive to many veterans who desired institutional training but not 
a college degree. The established nonprofit schools were overwhelmed 
with the problems of providing staff and facilities for those veterans 
who wished to pursue the regular courses, and there was little time or 
manpower to develop short, intensive courses to meet the needs of 
those who did not wish to become regular students. 

In the absence of adequate facilities and special types of training in 
nonprofit schools below the college level, proprietary schools moved 
in to fill the gap, and many of the profit schools rendered a valuable 
service to their veteran students. An examination of the types of 
courses pursued shows, however, that many veterans enrolled in 
courses leading to occupational fields where the employment prospects 
were slight. 

On-the-job training —The on-the-job training program consisted of 
apprentice and nonapprentice training. The apprentice program was 
more satisfactory, largely because there were well-established stand- 


ards, and training was ably supervised. In general, it was the smaller 
establishments, where nonapprentice training on the job was new, 
which failed to provide training of high quality. 
Institutional on-farm training.—This Seer rendered assistance to 
r 


veterans in making their transition from military to civilian life. 
However, the cost was high in relation to the amount of training 
received and, except in a few States, much of the training was of 
questionable quality. 

The program as a whole.—There is little question that the educa- 
tion and training program for World War II veterans was of great 
benefit to millions of veterans and to the Nation. The war had been a 
great drain on our human resources and the lives of 16 million men 
and women were diverted from their normal activities during the 
formative period of their lives to the unproductive task of war. 

The serious depletion of trained personnel resulting from World 
War IT has been largely restored as a result of the incentives created by 
the GI bill of rights. We have produced hundreds of thousands of 
technicians, doctors, lawyers, engineers, craftsmen, farmers, and 
business workers. These trained men and women represent a great 
national asset. Furthermore, as a readjustment device, the educa- 
tional programs helped to prevent potentially serious national problems 
of unemployment, unrest, and dissatisfaction among veterans. 
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PROBLEM AREAS AND PROGRAM CHANGES IN THE READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCE PROGRAM 


The readjustment allowance program under Public Law 346, as 
noted earlier in this chapter, provided benefits which were more 
liberal than those of normal unemployment insurance, and conditions 
of eligibility and disqualification were different from those of the 
regular Federal-State system. The weekly benefit rate of $20 was 
higher than the maximum paid at that time under most State laws, 
and the 52-week maximum went far beyond the normal limits of 
unemployment insurance. In addition, the self-employment allowance 
program provided benefits for persons who were employed full time 
and not available for other Seeks In the attempt to deal generously 
with every veteran who experienced unemployment or low income 
while building up his own business, the act created a program which 
was hard to slenlaiater and subject to misuse by a minority of veterans. 


Overall Magnitude and General Problems 


The program did provide an indispensable first line of defense 
against economic want which was needed by millions of returning 
servicemen. Altogether, more than 8.9 million different individuals 
received at least one benefit payment. The beneficiaries represented 
about 58 percent of all World War II veterans, and more than two- 
thirds of those who were released after V—J Day drew benefits under 
the program. The great majority of beneficiaries drew benefits for 
only a limited period of time, and in a manner clearly consistent 


with the law’s objectives. 
However, there was much criticism of the program, particularly in 


States or areas where many veterans remained on the rolls for extended 

eriods. A feeling developed that some veterans were drawing 
Seaslts without seriously trying to find work, and the term ‘52-20 
club” found a place in American folklore as a term describing a 
Government-subsidized vacation for young men who should have 
been working or looking for work. 

Much of this criticism was unjustified. It resulted partly from 
exaggeration of exceptional cases, partly from misunderstanding of the 
law’s objectives, and partly from the difficult conditions under which 
the program had to operate in the period of peak activity. Among 
these were (1) the existence of widespread unemployment among vet- 
erans and nonveterans alike, and the scarcity of jobs that could be 
offered to jobless veterans; (2) the relative youth and inexperience of 
most veterans, which put them at a disadvantage as job seekers; (3) 
the failure to apply eligibility standards identical to those under State 
laws, which created the impression that veterans were not bound by 
the same rules; (4) the complex problems involved in determining 
what constituted “suitable work” or “good cause” for refusing a job 
in the case of veterans whose most recent work experience and training 
had been in the Armed Forces; and (5) the fact that many veterans 
lived in rural areas, where employment opportunities were scarce at 
certain seasons.* 

Some of the criticism, on the other hand, was based on actual abuse 
of the program by a minority. Some veterans did draw benefits for 
long periods, without seriously seeking work. Others were “available” 


3 For more detailed discussion, see Staff Report on Benefits Related to Unemployment and Employment 
(Report IX, pt. B). 
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only for kinds of work that did not exist in the community, or for 
occupations in which they were not fully qualified. There were others, 
particularly in rural areas, whose availability could not be tested 
because no job openings existed locally. 

The average duration of benefits and the percentage of beneficiaries 
who used up the full 52 weeks available was much higher in the 
Southern States than in other parts of the country. (See appendix C.) 
It seems clear that a good many veterans in that region did prefer to 
remain on the unemployment allowance rolls rather than to accept 
jobs at the relatively low wage rates offered, especially in rural areas. 


Problems in the Unemployment Allowance Program 


Of the 8.9 million veterans who received at least 1 readjustment 
allowance payment, just over 8.2 million (92.1 percent) drew benefits 
under the unemployment allowance program. Most of those who 
made use of the benefit did so fairly soon after leaving the Armed 
Forces. Nearly 5.1 million received their first payment in the year 
ending with June 1946, at a time when unemployment was fairly 
severe among veterans and civilian workers alike, and job openings 
were scarce in most areas. 

Though most beneficiaries remained on the benefit rolls for only 
short periods, there were some who took advantage of the program and 
others who were reluctant to take the kinds of work that were actually 
available. In the period of peak demobilization—in late 1945 and 
early 1946—it was difficult, in many cases, to test an individual’s 
availability for work by an actual job offer. The State agencies, 
moreover, were naturally reluctant to put pressure on the veteran to 
take the first job that came along. Many servicemen had acquired 
new experience or training, either in the Armed Forces or under GI 
training programs, and desired to enter new occupations in which 
their lack of civilian experience was a handicap. 

Actual labor market conditions, as well as the special problems of 
veterans, thus tended to encourage rather loose enforcement of the 
basic eligibility requirements in the early months of the program. 
This condition, however, was temporary. When it became evident in 
mid-1946 that some veterans were refusing to consider the kind of 
work that was actually available in their community, a special program 
was set up under which any veteran who drew benefits for 10 consecu- 
tive weeks was interviewed and received counseling. Refusal to 
consider jobs that the agency deemed suitable could then lead to 
disqualification. From that time on, there is little evidence that the 
eligibility standards applied to veterans were substantially less rigor- 
ous than those for other claimants. 

Taking the record as a whole, few veterans stayed continuously on 
the rolls for excessive periods. Nearly two-fifths of all beneficiaries 
(37 percent) used less than 10 weeks of benefits, and more than three- 
fifths (61 percent) drew less than 25 weeks. Most beneficiaries, 
moreover, did not use all their benefits in a single spell of unemploy- 
ment, but entered the program during two or more separate periods. 
Altogether, there were 4.2 million veterans (51 percent) whose longest 
benefit period was 1 to 9 weeks, and about 6.4 million whose longest 
period was less than 20 weeks. Only 1 veteran in 40 drew benefits 
consecutively for 52 weeks, and less than a quarter of those who drew 
52 weeks did so in a single consecutive period. 
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From these data, it is clear that most veterans used the program 
only for a few weeks at any given time, and in a manner consistent 
with the objectives of an unemployment compensation program. 
The fact that some veterans drew benefits over long periods of unin- 
terrupted unemployment, however, indicates that there were serious 
defects in the program. 

For those veterans who drew benefits in two or more separate 
roars there was often a fairly long interval between the first and 

st week for which benefits were paid. About half of those who 
drew 15 to 24 weeks of benefits, and the great majority of those who 
drew 25 weeks or more, spread their use of unemployment allowances 
over more than 12 months. About one-fourth of all beneficiaries, 
and from one-third to one-half of those who used more than 24 weeks, 
had a time lapse of 25 months or more between the first and last claim. 

These data show that many veterans used the program after they 
had been in civilian life for several years. In most cases such use of 
benefits did not indicate that there had been a long delay in adjusting 
to civilian jobs. Instead, late use of benefits often involved veterans 
who had worked for some time in civilian jobs, but who were able to 
draw benefits under Public Law 346 because the law did not require 
them to make use of benefit rights they had acquired under State 


programs. 
Problems in the Self-Employment Allowance Program 


Under the self-employment phase of the program, about 701,000 
veterans drew benefits for a month or more. The average self- 
employed beneficiary drew benefits longer than the eonangloyed 
receiving an average of nearly $844 in benefits, while the average 
unemployed veteran received about $393. 

The self-employment allowance program, for reasons indicated 
earlier, was in sharp contrast to the treatment of the unemployed. 
In most cases, the self-employed veteran who received any benefits 
managed to use all (or nearly all) of his entitlement, though he was 
often engaged in a successful and profitable business. 

Apart from difficulties in administration, and in determining the 
actual net income of self-employed farmers, the greatest anomaly in 
the self-employment program was the fact that a veteran who had 
just marketed his crop or herd, sometimes with a profit of several 
thousand dollars, could then draw benefits in subsequent months 
when he technically had no significant income. An attempt was 
made to cope with this problem by a Veterans’ Administration 
interpretation, under which income in past months would be treated 
as if it were spread over several months. This policy, however, was 
reversed in a later decision, growing out of an appeal based on the 
wording of the law itself, which referred to income in each separate 
calendar month.* 

On balance, the self-employment program was an unsuccessful 
experiment which should not be repeated in the same form. It is 
true, nevertheless, that in many cases the program did actually 
contribute to the readjustment of the veteran who used it. For 
some farmers, and for some small-business men whose income devel- 
oped d only gradually (such as lawyers and dentists) the program 


4 Administrator’s Decision No. 592, dated oe 5 a —— a rr. — which was 
reversed by Administrator’s Decision No. R. dated M 24, é latter decision is 
— as unrealistic and oversimplified, in a Fs io es on Public. ie See ‘ane Committee Print 
No. 160, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) 
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guaranteed a subsistence while the veteran was building up his busi- 
ness or waiting for the first harvest. There are many smal] businesses 
in existence today which might not have got through the first year 
without such benefits. 

In other cases, especially in farm areas, the program may actually 
have retarded readjustment by encouraging some veterans to engage 
in marginal farming operations or to remain in them, when some other 
activity might have been better in terms of their long- term adjust- 
ment. This effect however, may have been partly offset by the pro- 
gram’s value in reducing the flow of farm veterans into urban centers 
at a time when job opportunities were scarce. 


Changes in the Program Under Public Law 550 


There were no important amendments to the readjustment allow- 
ance provisions of Public Law 346, partly because the program passed 
its peak within a year after V-J Day, and partly because tighter 
administration and improved labor market conditions greatly reduced 
the extent to which the program was misused in the later years. 
Nevertheless, the defects of the 52-20 program were remembered 
when unemployment benefits for Korean conflict veterans were 
enacted in 1952. (The program for World War II veterans had ter- 
minated, for all practical purposes about 3 years earlier, in July 1949.) 

The benefits provided in the 1952 act (Public Law 550) were de- 
signed to avoid the excesses and anomalies that had occurred after 

orld War II. There were no special benefits for self-employed 
veterans, the maximum duration of unemployment benefits was cut 
to 26 weeks, and eligibility and disqualification provisions were made 
identical with those under State unemployment insurance laws for 
civilian workers. These changes, and their generally favorable effects, 
are described in chapter VI. While the unemployment provisions of 
the 1952 act were completely separate from those of Public Law 346, 
they grew out of the same tendency to establish safeguards against 
misuse of benefits that had led to many amendments in the education 
and training provisions of the earlier law. 


PROGRAM CHANGES AND PROBLEM AREAS IN THE LOAN GUARANTY 
PROGRAM 


The amendments in 1945, which transformed the loan guaranty, 
program from a short-term readjustment benefit to a long-range 
housing program, resulted largely from problems which had arisen 
under the original legislation. The original objective, as noted earlier 
in this chapter, had been to supply the veteran with a basic credit 
standing upon leaving service so that he might obtain a home, business, 
or farm—thus not only helping the veteran in his readjustment, but 
also helping the Nation to overcome the deficit in housing supply. 
The original limit on the amount of guaranty—$2,000 or 50 percent 
of the loan—was apparently based on the presumption that this would 
encourage construction of low cost housing for veterans. The 
objective of providing low-cost housing was also expressed in the 
provision that appraisals should be made on the basis of “reasonable 
normal value.” 

The 1945 amendments.—By 1945, a number of shortcomings in the 
original legislation were obvious. First, the $2,000 limit was too low 
to enable veterans to get homes in a time of rapidly rising real estate 
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prices. Second, the concept of reasonable normal value was also 
unrealistic in terms of the price trend. A third shortcoming was that 
with the existing shortage of homes, it was obvious that few veterans 
would be able to take advantage of the loan benefits within the 2-year 

eriod provided under Public Law 346. Furthermore, many veterans 

ad not yet reached the point of either marrying or settling down, or 
could not consider purchasing a home until other readjustment 
problems—completing their educations and finding steady work—had 
been solved. 

Changes after 1945.—During the years from 1945 to 1952, changes 
in the program were for the most part either extensions of the new 
objectives of a long-term housing program, or designed to solve 
specific problems that arose in the course of operations. Broadly 
speaking, these changes have not been concerned with safeguards 
against misuse or wasteful use of benefits, as was true in the readjust- 
ment allowance and GI training programs, but with other problems. 
The changes between 1945 and 1952 were primarily of three types: 
(1) making the mortgage loan more attractive to lenders and builders; 
(2) enabling more veterans to participate in the program; and (3) pro- 
tecting the veteran against inferior construction, loss of entitlement, 
or the payment of hidden charges. 

Between 1945 and 1950 appraisal procedures were improved through 
establishing closer supervision over the work of the fee appraisers in 
the field. New construction for veterans was encouraged by certifying 
reasonable value on the basis of construction plans. To determine 
that these plans were properly executed, a system of construction 
compliance inspection was instituted. 

Other important changes in this 5-year period included the addition 
of an incontestability clause to title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act to make GI loans more attractive to lenders, the introduc- 
tion of Government support in the secondary mortgage market, 
changes in collection policies on defaulted loans and operating 
improvements to speed up the program. 

vy 1950 other basic changes became necessary in order to extend 
the benefits to as many veterans as possible. The guaranty amount 
was again increased—being raised to 60 percent or $7,500 maximum 
for home loans. The maximum maturity on home loans was moved 
from 25 to 30 years. 

The Housing Act of 1950 also provided for direct loans in areas 
where veterans could not obtain home loans at 4 percent. To protect 
the veteran, the act established minimum construction standards for 
new construction similar to those used by FHA. In addition, the act 
required that no hidden charges or lender discounts, except those per- 
mitted by VA regulations, could be passed on to the veteran. 

From 1950 through 1952, investigations by congressional committees 
revealed that faulty construction of GI homes was common in some 
areas. This led to further legislative improvements in Public Law 550, 
the Korean GI bill. These improvements included: (1) minimum 
planning and acceptability standards of new construction projects 
relative to land development, sanitary and drainage systems and water 
supply; (2) authority for VA to refuse to appraise properties or projects 
of builders or lenders who had previously sold defective housing to 
veterans or otherwise had been unduly prejudicial to veteran pur- 
chasers; (3) strengthening of the VA Inspection and Investigative 
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Service to help eliminate construction and landing irregularities in the 
loan program. Changes since 1952 are described in chapter VII. 


BENEFIT LEVELS AND ELIGIBILITY CONDITIONS 


As in other veterans’ programs, questions arose under Public 
Law 346 as to how readjustment benefits to veterans should be related 
to benefits provided under similar programs serving the general 
public. Experience under the readjustment allowance and GI train- 
ing programs appears to indicate that if benefit levels are unduly high, 
or eligibility conditions too loosely defined, veterans may be encour- 
aged to use benefits solely for the cash income they provide rather 
than because they meet real needs in readjustment. 

’ This principle is seen clearly in experience under the readjustment 
allowance program. The 1944 act established a weekly benefit rate 
considerably higher than under most State laws, authorized benefit 
payments for periods up to 52 weeks, and included benefits for self- 
employed as well as unemployed persons. This benefit structure, 
going beyond the normal limits of unemployment insurance, encour- 
aged some veterans to draw benefits for unduly long periods, instead 
of adjusting promptly to actual labor market conditions. The fact 
that eligibility and disqualification conditions for veterans were differ- 
ent from those for nonveterans also encouraged a feeling that the 
the veteran was entitled to receive special, liberal consideration even 
if he did not meet the normal tests of unemployment. Thus many 
of the problems in this program, which have been described above, 
resulted from the payment of benefits much higher than those under 


the State laws, from the excessively long period for which paarer 


could continue, and from the application to veterans of eligibility and 
disqualification conditions quite different from those applicable to 
nonveterans. 

Other problems of coordination with “general” programs resulted 
from the failure of Public Law 346 to take into account the benefit 
rights that veterans possessed under State laws. Veterans who had 
such rights were still free to draw readjustment allowances, and 
usually did so because the readjustment allowance of $20 per week 
was higher than the benefit rate under most State laws. For example, 
a veteran who was entitled to $18 per week under a State program 
would usually claim the GI benefit of $20. This had the effect of 
giving the veteran an additional $2 per week—at a cost of $20 paid 
by the Federal Government, and with a saving of $18 for the State 
fund and for the employer. Payments under such circumstances 
greatly increased the program’s cost without contributing to readjust- 
ment. Under the Korean program, in which Federal benefits to 
veterans supplement, but do not supplant, benefits available under 
State laws, this problem has been eliminated. 

Benefit levels and eligibility conditions under the GI training 
program also encouraged some improper use of benefits. In the 
absence of any requirement that training should be related to a 
definite goal, some veterans were encouraged to use benefits solely 
for the cash income they provided rather than because they met real 
readjustment needs. Payment of subsistence allowances to veterans 
who were working full-time (while in on-the-job or on-farm training) 
also sometimes led to use of benefits for the sake of cash income, 


78959—56——4 
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rather than because the training itself was essential. For these 
reasons, education and training benefits sometimes served as a dis- 
guised wage supplement or as a substitute for unemployment benefits. 
Under v r ous amendments to Public Law 346, and under the Korean 
GI bill, the use of such benefits has been restricted more closely, and 
such problems, though not wholly eliminated, have been greatly 
reduced. 

Benefit levels under the loan guaranty program had a somewhat 
different impact. The easy terms led to use of discounts by lenders 
which had the effect of canceling out part of the benefit theoretically 
provided by a differential interest rate. Except for the activities of 
the National Housing Council, coordination with FHA programs was 
achieved only indirectly—through “competition” between separate 
housing programs—rather than as part of a unified housing policy. 

Conclusions.—From this experience, and from the decisions made by 
coat in amending the original act, the following conclusions seem 
justified: 

(1) The level of benefits and conditions of eligibility, in readjust- 
ment benefit programs providing cash benefits, should be reasonably 
consistent with those under programs serving the general public. 

(2) Benefits should not be so high, nor available under such condi- 
tions, that the veteran is encouraged to rely on unemployment bene- 
fits instead of taking steps that will reestablish him in normal 
employment, or to use “‘training’’ benefits as a source of income rather 
than as a means of advancing his skill or education. 

(3) A benefit program should be so designed as to represent a true 
benefit to the veteran rather than to other segments of the economy. 
For example, the loan guaranty program was more builder-lender 
oriented than veteran-oriented. 


GENERAL CRITERIA FOR SOUND AND EFFECTIVE READJUSTMENT 
BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


From the background discussed in this and the preceding chapter, 
and from the more detailed analysis of individual programs contained 
in separate staff reports, it is possible to outline a number of basic 
criteria or principles to which a consistent program of readjustment 
benefits might be expected to conform. Neither the original GI 
bill nor the program for Korean conflict veterans, of course, could be 
expected to embody perfectly any such set of general principles. The 
new and experimental nature of the World War II program, and the 
amount of compromise and adaptation involved in drafting the GI 
bill, made it the product of differing ‘‘philosophies” of readjustment 
which were not wholly consistent with one another. The “Korean” 
program, though more clearly focused on individual and timely read- 
justment, was also influenced by what had already been done for 
World War II veterans. Some of its features were a carryover from 
the original program, rather than an attempt to design a “‘system’’ to 
meet the current problem. 

Nevertheless, the trial and error process by which the program was 
improved over the years was a good practical laboratory for testing 
the advantages and disadvantages of various approaches. From this 
experience, the following principles appear to provide useful bench- 
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marks for appraising past and present programs, and as a guide to 
future policy: 

(1) Readjustment benefits should assist the individual veteran in 
meeting specific problems which result from his service in the Armed 
Forces or from conditions affecting his return to civilian life. A 
variety of benefits will be needed Senses individual problems will 
differ. 

(2) Provision of a varied range of benefits does not mean, however, 
that there should be benefits for everyone.—Except for mustering-out pay 
at separation, no contribution to readjustment is made by caehdinn 
benefits that do not actually contribute to readjustment, simply to 
assure that every veteran will receive something. Varied benefits 
should be available, not with the expectation that each will be used by 
all, but to assure that each major transitional problem that may 
affect a sizable number of individuals is provided for. 

(3) Readjustment benefits should be provided only during the period in 
which the veteran is reestablishing himself in civilian life —Benefits that 
are used after this readjustment is completed are not, in any real 
sense, readjustment benefits; and benefits that are available over too 
long a period may actually discourage the veteran from taking steps, 
or making decisions, which are part of his readjustment. 

(4) It must be recognized, however, that the length of the “readjustment 
period’ may differ from one benefit to another, and for different indi- 
viduals.—In general, it appears that special unemployment benefits 
for veterans are justifiable only during a relatively short period after 
discharge, and should cease as soon as the veteran has had a reasonable 
opportuaity to acquire rights under the regular unemployment insur- 
ance system. Education and training benefits, because of their 
nature, should be available over a longer period. In the case of loan 
programs, the possibility of using the benefit may not exist until after 
the veteran has completed training and obtained steady employment. 

(5) While the time limit for use of various benefits should differ, it 
should not extend beyond the period in which the veteran has distinctive 
problems related to his transitional needs.—The programs under the 
two GI bills have not been entirely consistent with this principle. 

(6) The adequacy of the overall readjustment benefit program depends 
not on the actual use of benefits by a given veteran, but on the fact that 
a comprehensive range of possible benefits is made available to him.— 
Both the veteran who needs little assistance and the one who needs 
several types of aid are adequately served if benefits suited to their 
needs are at their disposal. 

(7) A readjustment benefit program should include adequate safe- 
guards to assure that the benefits actually serve a bona fide readjustment 
purpose.—Such safeguards should not be carried to the point where 
they deprive the veteran of a reasonable freedom of choice—but that 
freedom should be exercised within limits which assure value received, 
in terms of the veteran’s immediate needs or future progress. The 
exact nature of such safeguards will differ from program to program. 

(8) The level of benefits, and the amount of assistance potentially avail- 
able, should be adequate but not excessive-—Benefits should meet the 
real readjustment needs of veterans, but not be so generous that the 
veteran is encouraged to use benefits solely for the income they pro- 
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vide. Benefit levels should be in line with those of similar programs 
serving the general public. 

(9) The scope and character of readjustment benefits should be adjusted 
to fit current conditions which affect the need for various benefits or 
the economic impact of such programs. The most important of these 
factors are the size of the Armed Forces, rate of demobilization, 
characteristics of the servicemen involved, and economic and em- 
ployment prospects during the readjustment period. 

The remaining chapters of this report will review actual operations 
under the two GI bills and information on the readjustment needs 
and postwar experience of veterans. In this analysis, the principles 
just outlined will provide a frame of reference. 





CHAPTER III 


THE READJUSTMENT BENEFITS PROGRAM IN OPERATION: 
MAGNITUDE, TIMING, AND EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 
BY WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


The two preceding chapters have been concerned with the origins 
of the readjustment benefits provided under the 1944 GI bill, and 
changes in the program under subsequent amendments. The present 
chapter will survey the overall operations of the program, viewing it 
as an interrelated system of benefits designed to meet the major re- 
adjustment needs of World War II veterans. In this review, several 
basic questions will be borne in mind: 

(a) Were the overall magnitude and cost of the program, and the 
extent of participation by veterans, appropriate in relation to the 
— of veterans and the Nation during the postwar readjustment 
period? 

(6) How were program operations affected by demobilization pat- 
terns and by general economic and labor market conditions at various 
times in the postwar period? 

(c) What were the distinctive features of program operations under 
each major part of the program, as measured by the number of veterans 
entering each program and the number currently receiving benefits, at 
different periods? 

(d) To what extent did veterans make use of only a single major 
benefit, or of more than one kind of benefit? How was the use of 
benefits related to such characteristics as age and length of service? 
How adequately did the amount of benefits potentially available 
meet the needs of the veteran population as a whole? 

(e) To what extent were benefits used relatively soon after discharge 
from the Armed Forces, in the period when readjustment needs were 
presumably greatest? 

The survey of program operations which follows is mainly concerned 
with overall trends and patterns. In separate staff reports on specific 
benefits, the details of each major operating program—readjustment 
allowances, education and training, loan guaranty, and benefits 
related to employment—are considered in much greater detail.' At 
this point, operations are described in general terms—to provide a 
background for more detailed analysis of veterans’ readjustment 
needs and data on the effectiveness of readjustment programs in later 
chapters. 


OVERALL COST OF THE PROGRAM AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


The readjustment benefit program for World War II veterans pro- 
vided direct benefits to more veterans than had received payments 
under all other veterans’ programs from Bunker Hill to Pearl Harbor. 
The total cost of such benefits would cover all payments to date under 


1 See staff reports No. [X, pt. B and No. IX, pt. C. 
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the Federal social-security program (OASI) with a few billion dollars 
to spare. These striking facts stem from two features of the World 
War II program which make it different from anything in previous 
history. First, the veterans potentially eligible for benefits were not a 
small minority, of the men of military age—as had been true of most 
earlier wars—but represented the great majority of a male generation. 
Second, the nature of the benefits made it possible for a very large 
percentage of all veterans to make use of at least one of the three 
major benefits provided under the GI bill—benefits which had not been 
available to any previous group of veterans. 


Number of Veterans Potentially Eligible for Benefits 


The total number of men and women who served in the Armed 
Forces at any time during World War II (between September 1940 and 
July 1947), according to Veterans’ Administration estimates, was 
about 16,535,000. Of this number, about 410,000 died while in service 
and a relatively small number of others did not serve long enough to 
qualify for readjustment benefits under the GI bill. A total of about 
16 million have Salt potentially entitled to receive such benefits if they 
returned to civilian life. Some veterans, because of immediate reen- 
listment or continuous service by career ‘personnel, have not been in 
civilian status long enough to make use of benefits. The number of 
who have been in civilian life for significant periods is estimated as 
somewhat more than 15.5 million different individuals, and probably 
nearer to 16 million. 

The total number of World War II veterans in civilian life at any 
one time has, of course, been somewhat lower, since some veterans 
have reentered service after an interval as civilians and some have 
died in civilian life. The number of living veterans, outside the 
Armed Forces, was about 13.9 million at the end of 1946, 14.7 million 
at the end of 1947, and has been fairly steady at 15.3 to 15.4 million 
since 1949. (See table 4, below.) 

Most veterans of World War II were less than 35 years old at the 
end of the war, and are concentrated in the age groups which are 
now between 25 and 44 years of age. The following table, showing 
their age distribution in June 1955, shows that 87 percent were in 
the 25-44-year-old age range, and ‘that 3 out of 5 World War II 
veterans were between 30 and 39 years old at that time. 


Number of | Percent dis- 
Age in June 1955 veterans tribution 
(thousands) 


os 


rressse |S 
S@mworow i o 


Source; Estimates by Veterans’ Administration. 
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Veterans today represent a great majority of the male labor force 
in the best working years—about three-fifths of all male workers 
between 25 and 44 years of age. Table 1, based on a survey by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1952, shows that veterans represented 78 
percent of the male labor force in the 25-29-year-old group, 75 percent 
in the 30-34-year-old group, and 51 percent in the 35-39-year-old 
croup. Since 1952, of course, the age distribution has shifted slightly 
toward the older groups, due ‘to aging. 


TaBLE 1.—Male veterans of World War II as percent of males in civilian population 
(1953) and in male labor force (1952) by age and occupation 


[Thousands] 
A. BY AGE GROUP 


| Males in civilian non- | Males employed at any 
institutional popula- time during calendar 
| tion, January 1953 year 1952 


Age in January 1953 Veterans of Veterans of 
World War II World War II 


Total 
Per- Per- 
Number | cent of Number | cent of 
to total 


D aaieieell 


45.9 | 29, 431 13, 426 f 5.6 





4, 140 
2, 594 
1, 430 
1, 016 


a 
4, 636 , » 25 





B. BY OCCUPATION 


Males 25 to 34 years of age Males 25 to 44 years of age 


Veterans of Veterans of 
Occupation in April 1955 World War II World War II 


Total 
Per- | Per- 
Number | cent of Number | cent of 
total total 


Total employed 


Professional, technical and kindred workers-...--- 
Farmers and farm workers 

Managers and proprietors (except farm) -...-- 
Clerical and sales workers 


Operatives 
Service workers . 
Laborers, not elsewhere classified .6] 1,515 


Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census, special tabulations aaah be for the Com- 
mission from data gathered in the January 1953 and April 1955 surveys. 


Veterans of World War II thus represent a cross section of the 
generation which is now assuming a major role in the Nation’s 
economic life. Partly because of GI education and training benefits, 
veterans represent an even larger percentage of professional and 
technical, managerial and skilled workers in their age groups than they 
do of the total labor force. (See table 1.) 
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Overall Cost of Readjustment Benefits—World War II 


The total cost of the direct readjustment benefits to veterans of 
World War I, including mustering-out pay and vocational rehabilita- 
tion, was about $24.5 billion. Of this total, cash benefits under Public 
Law 346 amounted to nearly $18.9 billion, of which about $14.5 billion 
was for education and training and $3.8 billion for readjustment 
allowances. (See table 2.) The impact of the loan programs, which 
involved about $553 million in direct costs, is better indicated by the 
fact that loans guaranteed at any time amounted to $31.8 billion, of 
which $17.2 billion represented the contingent liability covered by 
the Veterans’ Administration loans. 


TABLE 2.—Tolal expenditure for readjustment benefits to veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict, through Dec. 31, 1955} 


[Millions of dollars} 


Veterans of | Veterans of 
Type of benefit and agency World Korean 
War II conffict 


A. Benefits under GI bills: 
Education and training under Public Laws 346 and 
ilk pnniiete ieee dnainea at ceniean ee keiainee 
Readjustment allowances under Public Law 346 (VA) 
Ww  ~ queen compensation under Public Law 550 
Os oliiaitiehi aint ceeded a ienttal iecitae cael amtiecssel iin scigeeiisdpialiices dell 
Loan guaranty (VA)? 


Total, GI bill programs 
B. Mustering-out pay * 
C, Vocational rehabilitation: Under Public Laws 16 and 894 


1 Source: Veterans’ Administration, Department of Labor, and Department of Defense (revised, June 
1956). Figures differ slightly from those shown in the Commission’s genera] report because more recent 
estimates are available and because direct loans are excluded. 

2 Excludes direct loans to veterans. Distribution by war estimated after fiscal year 1952. 

3 Partly estimated. 

4 Partly estimated after fiscal year 1951. 


Mustering-out payments, which went to nearly every veteran, 
amounted to $4 billion—more than the total cost of the readjustment 
allowance program. Vocational rehabilitation costs were about 
$1.6 billion. 

The distribution of program costs over time (chart I and table 3) 
gives some measure of the impact of readjustment benefits during each 
postwar yeer and of the shifting relative importance of specific types 
of benefits. From barely $33 million in fiscal 1945 (ending just before 
V-J Day) the annual expenditure under the GI bill rose to nearly 
$1.4 billion in fiscal 1946—with readjustment allowances representing 
about two-thirds of all GI benefit payments. In fiscal 1947, pay- 
ments under Public Law 346 reached their peak at more than $3.6 
billion, and remained above $3 billion per year in each of the next 2 
fiscal years. The costs were thus largely concentrated in the early 
postwar ae -oe benefits were still being paid at a rate of more 
a $2 billion per year in fiscal 1951, more than 5 years after V—J 

ay. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR MAJOR READJUSTMENT BENEFITS --VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR I! AND KOREAN CONFLICT 


FISCAL YEARS 1945-1955 


(_] Mustering-out pay 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
(P.L. 16 and P.L. 894) 


if 
gam Guaranty Progrys 
Rey eens) at he a) 


Readjustment Allowances or 
Unemployment Compensation 


Source: Veterans Administration, Department of Labor, and Department of Defense 
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TABLE 3.—Ezpenditures for major readjustment benefits to veterans to World War II 
(fiscal years ending June 1945-56)! 


{Millions of dollars! 


| GI benefits under Public Law 346 


Vocational 
rehabili- | Mustering- 
Fiscal year | Readjustment | Education Loan 
lowances or and guaranty all GI 
unemployment] training program 2 benefits Law 16) 


compensation 


a we ‘ 
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_ 
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1 Excludes administrative costs. 
2 Includes direct loans. Estimated after fiscal year 1952. 


3 Partly estimated after fisea! year 1951. 

‘ Mustering out pay figures are not available. 

5 Collections of overpayments for this benefit were greater than benefit payments. 

Source: Veterans’ Administration, Department of Defense, Department of Labor (revised, June 1956), 
Figures differ slightly from those shown in the Commission’s general report because more recent estimates 
are available and due to rounding of figures. 


To measure the total impact of readjustment benefits on the 
economy, mustering-out payments and vocational rehabilitation must 
be included. Mustering-out payments were concentrated in late 1945 
and in 1946, when most veterans were discharged. During the year 
ending June 1946, such payments amounted to $2.9 billion. The 
total value of all readjustment benefit payments in that fiscal year was 
thus more than $4.3 billion, and remained above $3 billion annually in 
each of the next 4 years. 

Within this fairly constant total, there were sharp changes in the 
relative magnitude of individual programs (table 3). After 1945-46, 
when most veterans were discharged, mustering-out payments dropped 
sharply. In the first postwar year (fiscal 1946) most of the costs under 
Public Law 346 were accounted for by the $1 billion paid in readjust- 
ment allowances. In the following year, though iaiustanent allow- 
ances reached their peak at $1.45 billion, education and training bene- 
fits became the most important single program, accounting for about 
$2.12 billion in direct benefits. 

Beginning with the third postwar year (1947-48), mustering-out 
pay was of minor importance and readjustment allowances dropped 
steadily. Meanwhile education and training benefits under Public 
Law 346 reached $2.5 billion in fiscal 1948, remained above that level 
in the next 2 years, and continued at a rate of more than a billion 
dollars annually through fiscal 1952. The direct cost of loan benefits 
was relatively low throughout, reaching its peak in 1952-52, while 
costs of vocational rehabilitation followed the same general trend as 
training under the GI bill. 

The impact of the loan programs is not indicated by the relatively 
small direct costs. A better indication is the fact that loans guaran- 
teed at any time amounted to $31.8 billion, of which $17.2 billion 
represented the contingent liability of the Government. 
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Extent of Participation in the Three Major GI Benefits 


Of the three major benefits created by the GI bill, the readjustment 
allowance program was used by the largest number of veterans and 
in general used earliest. Altogether, 8,918,000 veterans received at 
least 1 payment under the SRA (servicemen’s readjustment allowance) 
program. Nearly two-thirds of all beneficiaries (5.7 million) had 
drawn their first benefit check by September 1946, and by the end of 
June 1947 nearly 80 percent of all beneficiaries had used the benefit. 
Since most veterans drew benefits for only brief periods (see ch. II) the 
largest number on the rolls at any time was about 2.1 million, in June 
1946. Eventually, nearly 58 percent of all World War II veterans 
participated in the SRA program. Monthly data on participation in 
the program are given in appendix B to Staff Report No. IX, part B. 

The number who eventually used the education and training benefit 
was nearly as large—more than 7.8 million veterans, or 51 percent of 
the total number eligible. Entry into the program was more gradual, 
however, since some veterans took jobs or looked for work before 
entering training and many of those who entered schools or colleges 
had to make arrangements for enrollment or wait for the beginning 
of the school year or semester. Up to June 1946, only 1.2 million 
veterans had entered school or training. GI school enrollments 
reached their peak in late 1946 and early 1947, and by June 1947 
about 3.7 million veterans had entered the program. Many veterans, 
however, used this benefit after they had been in civilian life for some 
time, and more than one-fourth of all entrances into training occurred 
in 1949 or later. Basic statistics on operation of the program are 
given in Staff Report No. LX, part B, appendix A. 

The largest number in training in any month—over 2.6 million in 
November and December 1947—was well above the peak number on 
the readjustment allowance rolls at any time, and seasonal peaks in 
each year through 1950 were above 2.2 million. 

For most veterans, use of the loan benefit came considerably later, 
after they had found steady jobs or completed their education. By 
the end of 1946, only 3 percent of all veterans had obtained VA home 
loans, and to the end of 1948 only 9 percent bad done so. Nearly 
half of all VA loans were used after 1950—more than 5 years after 
V-J Day. Eventually, however, more than a quarter of all veterans 
used the program. 

Table 4 shows the cumulative number of World War II veterans 
who had used each major benefit—readjustment allowance, GI train- 
ing, or loan guaranty—by various dates in the postwar period. In 
chart II, the same data are expressed as a percentage of the veterans 
in civilian life on various dates. 

Unquestionably, the outpouring of purchasing power in readjust- 
ment benefits during the first postwar years played a part in the 
Nation’s speedy economic adjustment. Payments to veterans helped 
to offset the drop in factory payrolls, and to maintain the high demand 
for goods and services. Whether this stimulus was needed is debat- 
able, since heavy inflationary forces already existed in the form of 
wartime savings, and there was a long pent-up demand for durable 
goods. Probably more important is the fact that payments to vet- 
erans permitted them to share in the rising postwar prosperity and 
prevented the development of the tensions and resentments that were 
often felt by veterans after World War I, who suffered heavily during 
the economic readjustments of that postwar period. 
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PERCENT OF WORLD WAR Ii VETERANS IN CIVILIAN LIFE WHO HAD 
RECEIVED BENEFITS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346 


(Cumulative Totals to End of Each Calendar Quarter, 195-1955) 


Percent of Veterans Percent of Veterans 
in Civil Life in Civil Life 


First payments of 
readjustment allowances 


Initial entrances 
into school or 


training 


Loan guaranty: 
Home loans closed 


195 1946 1947 1948 199 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
~ Year - 


Source: Veterans Administration 
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TaBLe 4.—Cumulative number of World War II veterans who had used each major 
readjustment benefit under Public Law 346—Selected dates, 1945-55 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF VETERANS (THOUSANDS) 


Veterans who had received benefits at any 
time under Public Law 346 programs 
Number of 
Month and year World War I | 
veterans in Readjustment | Education and | Loan guar- 
civilian life allowances (training (initialjanty (home 
(cumulative | entrances into | joans 
numberof | training) closed) 
first payments) ) 


fy 
2 


1949—December- 
1950—Decem ber. 
1951—December 
1953—December 
1955—Deceth ber 
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6. 
13. 
29. 
37. 
42. 
4. 
49. 
51. 
55. 
57. 
58. 
58. 
57. 
57. 


| 
= = 
1 Rate not shown when number is less than 500 cases. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Number of Different Veterans Who Used Any GI Benefits—To 1950 


About 4 out of 5 World War II veterans received benefits under 
at least 1 of the 3 major programs created by Public Law 346, and more 
than 2 out of 5 have used at least 2 of the major benefits. Most of 
those who used benefits at any time had used at least 1 benefit within 
the first 5 years after Japan’s surrender. 

Some very significant data on the number and characteristics of 
veterans who used specific benefits or various combinations of benefits 
under the GI bill were obtained in a sample survey made by the 
Veterans’ Administration in 1950, covering all benefits received during 
the first 5 years after V-J Day (through August 1950). The detailed 
survey results, with a description of methodology, are presented in 
appendix C. On the basis of the study, it is estimated that by 
August 1950, 11,683,000 veterans of World War II (74 percent of the 
total number potentially eligible) had received benefits under one 
or more of the 3 major programs. About 2 veterans out of every 5 
(41 percent) had made use of only 1 benefit, 30 percent had used 2 
different benefits, and 3 percent had received benefits under all 3 
programs—readjustment allowance, education and training, or loan 
guaranty. 
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The distribution of the 11.7 million beneficiaries 7 type of bene- 
fits used (as of August 1950) is shown in table 5. Up to that time, 


most of those who had used only a single benefit had drawn readjust- 
ment allowances. About one-third of all beneficiaries, or 23 percent 
of all veterans, were in this group. Those who had used two benefits 
had in most cases combined education and training and readjustment 
allowances. About one-third of all beneficiaries, or 24 percent of those 
eligible, used this combination within the first 5 years after V—J Day. 


Tasie 5.—Number and percentage of World War II veterans who had received 
benefits under 1 or more of the 3 major programs under Public Law 346,' (as of 
August 1950 and December 1955) 


| Through August 1950 | Through December 1955 

Participation in major benefits (readjustment allow- tla de eM) ll 

ances, training, or loan guaranty) under Public Law | 

346 , Number of | Percent | Number of | Percent 
veterans of total veterans of total 


Veterans in civilian life, total 

Nonparticipants under Public Law 346 

Participants in 1 or more benefits. _____. 
Used 1 benefit only, total 

Readjustment allowances 

Education and training 

ReGGD REG... nga any diamante eee 
Used 2 benefits, total 

Readjustment allowance and education ----_- 

Education and loan guaranty 

Readjustment allowance and loan guaranty 
Used all 3 benefits 


Total participants, by program: ? 
Readjustment allowances ? 52 
Education and training 2 44 
Loan guaranty 2 12 


1 Source: Data for 1950 based on sample survey by Veterans’ Administration. Estimates for 1955 based 
on 1950 survey, adjusted with data from Bureau of the Census, special survey of veterans, October 1955. 
2? Sample data slightly understate extent of participation in each program. 


Number of Participants Through 1955 

In the 5 years between the October 1950 survey and the end of 1955, 
nearly $5 billion has been paid in direct benefits under Public Law 
346—thus representing a little more than one-quarter of the total costs 
of the program. Most of this amount has been paid for education 
and training benefits, partly to veterans who had already entered 
training by 1950, but partly to those who entered the program later. 
During the same period, the cumulative number of beneficiaries under 
the loan-guaranty program has more than doubled, rising from 1.9 to 
4 million. There have been relatively few new beneficiaries under the 
readjustment allowance program, since entitlement for most veterans 
ended in July 1949. The cumulative number of World War II bene- 
ficiaries under each major program has risen as follows since mid-1950:? 


Cumulative number of beneficiaries 
(thousands) 


Readjustment allowances 
Education and training 
Home loans 


2 Totals shown in this table, based on operating statistics of the Veterans’ Administration, indicate that 
the actual number of beneficiaries under each program, to August 1950, was somewhat higher than the 
sample survey estimates. 
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Many of the ‘“‘new” participants under these programs, of course, 
had previously used one or both of the other GI benefits. A rough 
estimate, based on a sample survey by the Bureau of the Census in 
1955, suggests that nearly 80 percent of all World War II veterans 
have now partic'pated under at least one of the Public Law 346 pro- 
grams. 
~ An estimate of the distribution of World War II veterans by use of 
benefits through December 1955, is also shown in table 5. The avail- 
able data (which may understate the total number of different benefi- 
claries) suggest that most of the ‘new’ beneficiaries under the loan 
program were veterans who had previously used other GI benefits. 
By 1955, veterans who had used two or more benefits represented a 
majority of all GI bill beneficiaries. The total number who had used 
only one benefit was actually lower in 1955 than in 1950 (38 percent) 
and the number who had used only readjustment allowances was about 
18 percent. About one-third of all veterans had used 2 benefits, 
including 21 percent who combined readjustment allowances and 
or anes and about 1 veteran in 10 has now used all 3 of the major 

enelits. 


Extent of Participation in Other Readjustment Benefits 


Use of GI bill benefits does not cover all veterans who received 
readjustment aid through the overall readjustment program. Nearly 
all veterans of World War II, of course, received mustering-out pay- 
ments. In addition, many others made use of other benefits, such as 
the guaranty of reemployment rights and the special employment 
assistance available through the nationwide public employment service 
system. While these benefits did not involve direct payments to 
veterans, they provided vitally important aid in obtaining employment 
or reemployment. For several million servicemen these rights or 
services helped in achieving the most important single step in read- 
justment: return to productive and satisfying employment in the 
civilian economy. 

Employment assistance-—Over the years, the number of veterans 
who have obtained jobs through the veterans’ employment service 
program is large. No exact measure of the number of individuals 
served is possible, since employment service data may include the 
same individual on two or more different occasions, but the following 
facts give some indication of magnitude: 

(1) In the 10 years ending with fiscal 1954-55, local employment 
offices received more than 23.6 million applications from veterans, 
and there were 15.3 million placements of veterans on nonfarm jobs. 
While many veterans may have filed more than 1 application or were 
cg on more than 1 job, the total number who used the system must 

ave been many millions. 

(2) Data on the number of initial counseling interviews—which 
represent only a fraction of the veterans who used the employment 
offices—show that about 2.3 million different veterans received 
employment counseling in the same 10-year period. 

(3) That the priority extended to all veterans, and the top priority 
to disabled veterans, Soe been effective is indicated by comparing 
the relative volume of service to veterans and male nonveterans. 
Placements per hundred applicants have run considerably higher than 
for male nonveterans, and the ratio of placements of disabled veterans 
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has run from 42 to 88 percent higher than for disabled nonveterans in 
the past 8 years. 

A more complete discussion of operations under this program is 
given in the staff report on benefits related to employment and unem- 
plovment (No. IX, pt. B). 

Reemployment rights —This benefit, which provides a guaranty of 
reemployment rights to all servicemen who have left a regular job to 
enter the Armed Forces, has also affected large numbers of veterans. 
It is hard to measure the extent to which reemployment rights have 
been used, since the majority of persons who obtain reinstatement in 
former jobs do so without being reflected in operating statistics. An 
individual case may establish the basis for reinstatement of dozens or 
hundreds of employees in similar circumstances. Selective-service 
data show that nearly 885,000 veterans discharged between V—J Da 
and March 1947 were reinstated with their former employers—includ- 
ing those rehired without direct intervention by that agency. The 
Department of Labor—which has been responsible for the program 
since 1948—has handled some 247,000 cases involving reemployment 
rights or problems, not including thousands who returned to jobs 
without the Department’s assistance. One of these “‘cases” affected 
the rights of some 1,560 veterans. 

Some significant clues as to the importance of reemployment rights 
were provided by the special survey of veterans performed for the 
Commission in October 1955. The survey, which covered veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict, showed that 36 percent of all 
nondisabled veterans (and 32 percent of those with service-connected 
disability) returned to jobs with their prewar employers after leaving 
the Armed Forces. The percentage who returned to prewar jobs, by 


age groups, was as follows: 





Returned to prewar 
Total employer 
Age when leaving Armed Forces number ! 


Number ! Percent 


1 Numbers given in thousands. 
Source: Appendix B, table 9. 


Data presented later in this report (in ch. IV) indicate that the use 
of readjustment allowances and GI training benefits tended to be 
lowest in those age groups (over 25 years old at time of discharge) 
in which a Siativeny tear proportion of all veterans were reemployed 
in their prewar jobs. The use of benefits also tended to be lower, in 
any given age group, among those who returned to prewar jobs than 
among those who did not. 

It thus seems probable that a significant number of veterans who 
did not use Public Law 346 benefits did make use of the reemployment 
rights available to them. Except for a few veterans who were dis- ° 
charged before the passage of the GI bill, it can therefore be said that 
the program as a whole gave some readjustment assistance to nearly 
all eligible ex-servicemen. 
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THE ECONOMIC SETTING AND ITS EFFECT ON PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


In analyzing experience under the various readjustment programs 
created by the Gl bill, it is important to bear in mind the major 
changes that were occurring in the civilian economy during the post- 
war years. When Public Law 346 was enacted in 1944, more than 
12 million men and women were in the Armed Forces, and civilian 
employment was at an alltime bear It was expected, however, that 
large-scale unemployment and major economic dislocations would 
occur during the reconversion period. With victory, it was clear that 
the stoppage of war production and the necessary delays in expanding 
civilian production (especially in durable goods, which had been 
virtually stopped during the war) would eliminate several million 
jobs, at the same time when millions of veterans were reentering 
civilian life. 

Massive declines in employment did in fact occur, and the rate of 
demobilization was far more rapid than had been anticipated. The 
overall level of unemployment never reached the expected levels, for 
a variety of reasons—largely because many nonveterans withdrew 
from the labor force and many veterans did not enter the labor market 
for some time after their return to civilian life. Job opportunities 
were by no means plentiful, and unemployment problems were severe 
in some local areas—but in general, the period was characterized 
more by a widespread fear of unemployment than by its actual 
occurrence on a large scale. Some of the major trends in the early 
postwar period are summarized in the following pages. 


Rate of Demobilization 


At the end of June 1945, about 2.5 million veterans of World War II 
had already left the Armed Forces. Most of them had been released 
because of disability or for compelling personal reasons, and relatively 
few made use of benefits under the GI bill. Mass demobilization got 
underway in October-November 1945. During the second half of 
1945, and mainly after V-J Day, 5.9 million veterans were released, 
and by June 1946 another 4.4 million had come home. In each month 
from October 1945 through February 1946 more than a million vet- 
erans were added to the civilian population, and by the end of 1946 
there were 13.9 million ex-servicemen and women potentially available 
for benefits. 

As this tide of demobilization reached its peak, most of the newly 
discharged veterans made use of at least one of the benefits provided 
by the GI bill. (See table 6.) The number receiving benefits for the 
first time under the “SRA” (readjustment allowance) program fol- 
lowed the trend of separations from service quite closely. About 
two-thirds of all veterans discharged after V-J Day drew readjustment 
allowances at least briefly, and nearly 5 million individuals received 
payments in the first postwar year. New enrollments in schools or 
training reached their peak later, when large numbers entered for the 
fall term in 1946 and the spring term of 1947. 

78959—56——5 
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TABLE 6.—Relationship between demobilization and first use of readjustment benefits 
under Public Law 346 by veterans — World War II, 1944-65 


for lst time under Public Law 346 


oe | 
| Veterans receiving readjustment benefits 


| Net increase 
Calendar year or other period of veterans |lst payments; Entrances 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Employment Status of Veterans 

The number of veterans in the civilian labor force rose very rapidly 
during the first year after V-J Day—reaching about 5.0 million in 
December 1945, 8.4 million in March 1946, 10.4 million in June and 
11.2 million in September. From that time on there was a slow but 
steady rise, except for seasonal fluctuations. By June 1947, 12.8 
million veterans were employed or seeking work and by mid-1948 
the total was about 13.2 million. 

The number and proportion of veterans who were employed, un- 
employed or not in the labor force, at various points in the reconversion 
period, is shown in table 7. In ‘December 1945, only 60 percent of 
those in civilian life had jobs, while nearly 3 out of 10 were not in 
the labor force (neither working nor seeking work) and about 11 
percent were unemployed. A year later, the percentage with jobs 
had climbed to 81 percent, and only about 6 percent were unemployed 
according to census definitions, while 13 percent were still not in the 
labor force. Thereafter, the number of employed veterans rose more 
slowly, to 88 percent at the end of 1948 and 95 percent at the end of 
1951. 
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raBLE 7.—E yment status of male veterans of World War II, selected dates 
1945-656 ! 


Distribution by employment status in survey week 


Veterans in 
Year and month civilian In civilian labor force Unemployed 
popula- | Not in or not in 
tion 2 labor labor force, 
Total! | Employed Unem- force total 
ployed 


Number of veterans (thousands) 
! | 
1945—N ovember 5, 600 3, 83 3, 310 520 
December - - - . -- -| 7, 020 4. 590 4, 240 750 
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December 14, 137 . 749 2, 213 536 | 
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1950—June.............- 14, 638 3, 811 3, 272 540 827 
December 14, 598 3, 858 3, 463 395 739 
1951—June 14, 394 3, 834 | 3, 577 257 561 
December 14, 492 3, 990 3, 734 256 502 | 
1953—June........-- . 14, 646 , 290 , 036 254 356 | 
14, 640 » 207 13, 887 370 3s4 
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December | 14, 592 14, 304 13, 998 305 | 288 
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1 Source: Bureau of the Census, Annual Reports of the Labor Force, 1940-55. 
2 Includes noninstitutional population only. 
3? Due to rounding parts do not always add to total. 


Throughout the early postwar years a sizable proportion of World 
War II veterans were either unemployed or not in the labor force. 
The proportion dropped steadily, but represented one-fifth of all 
veterans at the end of 1946 and one-eighth of all veterans at the end 
of 1949. Unquestionably, the availability of GI bill benefits en- 
couraged many veterans to attend school or take training rather than 
seek jobs. Others chose training because of difficulty in finding jobs. 
The withdrawal of both groups from the labor force helped ease the 
impact of postwar unemployment. 
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The number of veterans who had not yet entered the labor force, 
or who had withdrawn for various reasons, reached its peak in the 
first two months of 1946, when census estimates show that about 2.2 
million were not in the labor force. During the early postwar years, 
this number dropped quite slowly, with seasonal variations as student 
veterans entered the labor force during summer vacations and re- 
entered school in autumn. About 1.7 million veterans were not in 
the labor force at the end of 1946, about 1.4 million in December 
1947, and 1.2 million at the end of 1948. (See chart ITI.) 


Cuart III 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALE VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


(As of End of Each Calender Quarter, 1945-51) 
Millions Millions 
16 


Total Veterans in Civilian Life 
14 


12 


Unemployed pr Not in Labor Farce 


1945 i9h7 sah 1949 1950 


‘Source: Bureau of the Census, Annual Reports on the Labor Force, 1946-51 
and Current Population Survey, 1915 


In the first year after Japan’s surrender, only a minority of the 
veterans who were out of the labor force were attending school. 
Some were receiving readjustment allowances, but were not counted 
as “unemployed” under the Census Bureau definitions. The census 
estimates of unemployment among veterans were actually consider- 
ably lower than the number receiving unemployment allowances 
during much of 1946 and 1947. In this period, in fact, the line be- 
tween being ‘“‘unemployed”’ and “‘not in the labor force” was difficult 
to draw in many cases. Many veterans, and some nonveterans as 
well, may not have been actively seeking work (as required by the 
census definition) yet available for work under unemployment in- 
surance or readjustment allowance concepts. Belief or knowledge 
that no jobs were available locally was sometimes a factor. 

The probability that many veterans who were not actively ‘seeking 
work” were nevertheless available for work and interested in obtaining 
employment is suggested by Census Bureau data on gross changes in 
the labor force, which show that large numbers of young men who 
were “not in the labor force” on specific dates in 1946-47 were em- 
ployed within the next 30 or 90 days. 
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By late 1946, the number attending school had risen to 1.2 million, 
and remained in the neighborhood of 1 million in the next 2 school 
years. These totals, of course, are considerably lower than the total 
number of veterans enrolled in education or training under the GI 
bill, since persons in on-the-job or on-farm training would be counted 
snag the employed in census estimates, and many others attended 
school on a part-time basis while working. 


Trend of Civilian Employment 

Veterans’ readjustment problems and their use of GI benefits were 
affected by employment changes during the early postwar years. 
Massive declines in the total number of nonfarm jobs, and particularly 
in manufecturing employment, occurred soon after V—J Day (see 
table 8), and the low point in employment coincided with the period of 
most rapid demobilization. 


TaBLE 8.—Changes in nonagricultural employment (in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing establishments) between selected dates, 1944—50 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In early 1945, about 41.3 million persons were working in non- 
agricultural jobs, with about 16.8 million in manufacturing. By V-J 
Day, manufacturing employment was already about 1.5 million below 
the February level, and by October, 2 million more workers had been 
laid off, bringing the number of factory jobs to 13.3 million. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing remained at about this level through December 
and began to rise in January, though the rise was temporarily offset by 
strikes in major industries, in which nearly 1.5 million workers were 
involved in February 1946. During the year ending in February 1946, 
in which some 3% million factory jobs were eliminated, about 8 million 
veterans left the Armed Forces, thus increasing the potential labor 
supply at a time of sharp contraction in the ohel caidas of jobs. 

he drop in manufacturing employment was partly offset by a 
steady rise in nonmanufacturing industries, which had been starved 
for manpower during the war. At the low point in early 1946, total 
nonfarm employment (including workers on strike) was only about 
2.8 million below the 1945 peak, and by June total employment was 
again above 41 million. In manufacturing, employment rose fairly 
steadily from its November 1945 low, as reconversion got underway, 
and by the end of 1946 there were 43.7 million workers in nonfarm 
jobs—a net gain of about 3.5 million since V-J Day. 
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From that time on, the rise in employment was relatively slow— with 
peak nonfarm employment reaching about 45 million in 1947 and 
45.6 million in 1948, but with average monthly employment of only 
43.3 million in 1949. 

The demobilization period was thus marked by major shifts and 
stresses in the civilian economy, but the reconversion to peacetime 
production was nevertheless much faster and smoother than had been 
generally expected. Though there were exceptions in some industries 
and areas, most veterans who sought jobs were able to find them with- 
out excessive delays. 


Labor Force Changes 


If all of the 10 million veterans who were released during the year 
after V-J Day had entered the labor force immediately, and there 
had been no withdrawals of other workers from tbe labor force, the 
total gap between jobs and labor supply might have been as high as 
12 million early in 1946. The Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version had in fact predicted that more than 8 million would be 
unemployed a few months after V-J Day, even after assuming that 
some civilian workers would drop out of the labor force. 

Actual changes in the labor force, however, were such that the total 
volume of unemployment was kept within moderate bounds. Many 
of the persons who were working in 1944—when civilian jobs were 
at their all-time peak—were women, older men, and students who 
would not normally have been employed. Many had taken jobs for 
patriotic reasons, or because the general labor shortage made it 
possible for them to find employment. Others were the wives or 
dependents of servicemen, who took jobs for economic reasons but 
would not normally have been working. 

A large number of these marginal workers dropped out of the labor 
force soon after V—J Day, and many veterans did not enter the labor 
force immediately. In addition, of course, the release of veterans to 
civilian life was partly offset by new inductions, so that the net decline 
in the Armed Forces was only about 8 million. 

The importance of these factors is suggested by table 9, which 
compares the age-sex composition of the labor force, and of persons 
not in the labor force, in 1944 and 1946. On an annual average basis, 
the number of women in the civilian labor force was about 2.6 millioa 
less in the latter year, and the number of men in the labor force had 
risen by only 5.3 million despite the net release of 7.8 million from the 
Armed Forces. Thus the total number of persons who were working 
or looking for work had gone up by only 2.7 million—and part of this 
rise represented normal population growth. 
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[aspLEeE 9.—Changes in size and composition of the labor force, and characteristics 
of persons not in labor force—Annual averages, 1944 and 1946 


[Thousands of persons] 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1944 and 1946. 


The net reduction of 8 million in the number of persons in the 
Armed Forces had thus been largely offset by a net withdrawal of 
nearly 7 million persons from the labor foree—including 3.7 million 
women and 3.2 million males. The age distribution of these with- 
drawals gives some clue to what was happening. About 1.6 million 
were teen-agers who had been able to find jobs because of wartime 
labor shortages. About 1.2 million were women over 45 years of age, 
most of them likely to be employed only in a tight labor market, and 
another 2.0 million were women 20 to 44 years of age, many of whom 
would normally have been housewives. In this group were many 
wives of servicemen, who had no desire to continue working after their 
husbands’ return. 

The net withdrawal of men from the labor force (3.25 million) was 
largely accounted for by veterans who were attending school or not 
seeking work for other reasons. Most of the 1.7 million withdrawals 
in the age groups 20 to 44 vears of age, and part of the change in the 
under 20 age group, can probably be attributed to the desire of 
younger veterans to resume their schooling, especially with GI 
training benefits available. Part of the net withdrawal of 1.05 
million in the under 20 age group, and some of the changes among 
men over 45 years of age, represent the withdrawal of marginal 
workers who would not normally be part of the labor force. 
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Unemployment among veterans and nonveterans ! 

With the stoppage of war production, millions of civilian workers 
were thrown on the labor market during the last half of 1945. Census 
Bureau estimates indicate that the total number of unemployed 
workers rose from about 600,000 in early 1945 to 2.7 million in Sean 
1946. The latter figure, as noted earlier, excludes a considerable 
number of veterans who were receiving unemployment allowances. 
In June 1946, the Census Bureau counted only 980,000 veterans as 
unemployed, while an average of nearly 1.8 million veterans per week 
were claiming unemployment allowances. 

The trend of unemployment from period to period, as measured by 
the number of persons claiming unemployment benefits either under 
the veterans’ program or under the regular State and Federal programs 
for nonveterans is shown in chart IV. The rise in unemployment 
came earlier among civilian workers, and at the peak in February 
1946 nearly 2 million persons were drawing benefits under the State and 
Federal unemployment insurance programs.’ Claims for unemploy- 
ment allowances reached their peak later, with about 1.8 million 
veterans on the rolls in June 1946. The peak for both programs 
combined was in February when more than 3.6 million persons were 
drawing benefits—including 1.7 million veterans and about 1.9 million 
workers covered by State programs. 

Monthly data on claims for unemployment allowances are given in 
staff report No. IX, part B, appendix B. 

By mid-1946 the number of veterans receiving readjustment allow- 
ances was greater than the number of nonveterans—partly because 
of reemployment of laid off civilian workers, but partly because large 
numbers of civilian workers had exhausted their right to benefits 
under State laws. The number of veterans on the rolls dropped 
sharply during the second half of 1946, for a variety of reasons. ore 
jobs became available for veterans as reconversion moved ahead, 
and as civilian workers with more seniority were absorbed; many 
veterans entered colleges or other schools with the beginning of the 
autumn term; and greater efforts were made to find jobs for veterans 
and to disqualify those who were not actually available for work. 

In the late months of 1946 and in early 1947 the volume of claims 
from veterans and nonveterans was about equal with 2.4 million 
persons drawing benefits under both programs combined. Thereafter, 
the number of claims from veterans declined fairly steadily, while the 
regular unemployment insurance programs represented the bulk of 
the insured unemployed. The temporary recession in 1949 raised 
the total number of unemployment claims as high as 2.7 million 
(February 1949) but less than 700,000 were veterans who were 
drawing readjustment allowances. Many of these were actually 
entitled to benefits under State laws, based on wage credits earned 
since leaving service, but claimed SRA benefits because the benefit 
rate was higher. Some veterans, by 1949, were of course receiving 
State benefits. 


3 Some of the persons receiving benefits under State laws were veterans who had rights based on past 
civilian employment. 
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Cuart IV 
NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT GENEFITS UNDER 
THE READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM AND STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS 
1945 - 1950 


Data plotted represent average weekly number 
of "continued claims" (for completed weeks of 
unemployment during each month. 
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\ Total - Both Programs 
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Readjustment Allowance 
Program (World War II) 
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Source: Veterans Administration and Department of Labor 


Regional and State Differences in Extent of Unemployment 

Though unemployment was severe in nearly all States early in the 
reconversion period, there were great differences between the States 
both in the intensity and duration of reconversion unemployment. 
State-to-State variations in the proportion of veterans who drew 
readjustment allowances at any time, and in the proportion of bene- 
ficiaries who used their full entitlement, are shown in chart V. 

The number of beneficiaries per hundred veterans in civilian life 
ranged from 85 percent in the highest State to 36 percent in the lowest. 
The 12 highest States, in which 64 to 85 percent of all veterans drew 
benefits, include a number of important industrial States such as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Massachusetts, as well as a 
number of Southern States. The 12 lowest States, where from 36 to 
49 percent of the veterans drew benefits, were mainly in the Farm Belt 
or the West. 
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CuHart V 


PARTICIPATION IN THE READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE PROGRAM, BY STATE 
i944 - 1952 
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The proportion of beneficiaries who used their full entitlement 
shows a different kind of regional variation. In most of the industrial 
States, exhaustion of entitlement was below average, while most of 
the 11 States where 20 percent or more of all beneficiaries used their 
full entitlement are in the South. In general, unemployment appears 
to have been of relatively short duration in the industrial areas, where 
rapid reconversion produced a rising demand for workers, while lack 
of job opportunities and low wage scales in Southern and agricultural 
States may have led many veterans to remain on the rolls for relatively 
long periods. 


TIMING OF THE USE OF BENEFITS UNDER SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


In principle, as noted in chapter IT, readjustment benefits should be 
used during the period in which the veteran is establishing himself in 
civilian life, and while he has distinctive problems that result from his 
military service or his transitional needs during readjustment. The 
timing of participation in the major GI benefit programs, and the 
length of time between discharge from the Armed Forces and use of 
benefits, thus have a bearing on whether the programs have in general 
complied with this criterion. 


Timing in Individual Programs 

The extent to which benefits were used soon after the veteran’s 
return to civilian life, and the length of time during which veterans 
continued to make use of the benefits, has differed considerably from 
program to program. The number of World War II veterans who 
entered each of the three major programs in various periods is shown 


in chart VI. (See also table 6, above.) 

First payments of readjustment allowances were concentrated in the 
first year after V-J Day. About 817,000 veterans first drew benefits 
in the last quarter of 1945, more than 2.2 million in the next 3 months, 
about 1.5 million in the second quarter of 1946, and about 902,000 in 
the third quarter. Altogether, more than 5.4 million veterans received 
their first payments in the year ending in September 1946—represent- 
ing more than three-fifths of the total number who ever used this 
benefit. By the end of June 1947, more than 7.1 million servicemen 
had received SRA benefits. 

Many veterans dropped out of the readjustment allowance program 
after drawing benefits for relatively short periods. In June 1947, for 
example, only 945,000 of the 7.1 million beneficiaries were still on the 
rolls. While 495,000 others had used their full entitlement, nearly 4.7 
million—about five times the number who were still claiming benefits— 
had dropped out of the program because they had obtained employ- 
ment or for other reasons. 

The use of readjustment allowances after 1947 was largely by veter- 
ans who had already made some use of the benefit. The trend of 
first payments in 1948 and 1949, moreover, appears to indicate that 
that many new beneficiaries were not veterans entering the program as 
they left the Armed Forces, but men who had held temporary or 
permanent jobs since returning to civilian life. First payments in 
each year were concentrated in the winter months, when seasonal 
layoffs also caused a rise in new claims under the State unemployment 
insurance programs. 
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Cuart VI 


NUMBER OF VETERANS RECEIVING BENEFITS FOR FIRST TIME AND 
NUMBER CURRENTLY RECEIVING BENEFITS UNDER PL. 346 
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New entrances into GI education and training programs followed the 
trend of demobilization much less closely than did first payments of 
readjustment allowances. By June 1946 less than 1.2 million had 
entered training—less than a quarter of the number who had drawn 
SRA payments. The peak period of new enrollments came in the 
last 6 months of 1946 and the first half of 1947, with more than 2.5 
million veterans entering training for the first time during these 12 
months. Similar seasonal peaks occurred in each of the next several 
years as veterans enrolled for the fall or spring school terms. 

In the training program, the use of benefits generally continued for 
a fairly long period, particularly in the case of college students and 
institutional on-farm trainees. The number of veterans currently 
enrolled in schools or other training reached a seasonal peak of between 
2.1 and 2.5 million in each year from 1946 through 1950, and as late 
as 1952 nearly 1% million veterans were still participating in the 
program. 

The total number of veterans receiving benefits under the readjustment 
allowance or GI training programs reached its peak in April 1947, 
when about 3.9 million veterans were either receiving SRA benefits 
or enrolled in training under Public Law 346 or Public Law 16. This 
total included 2,383,000 trainees under the GI bill, 1,315,000 who were 
then claiming readjustment allowances, and 220,000 veterans enrolled 
in vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16. The total number 
of veterans receiving benefits under Public Law 346 alone, in selected 
months in 1945-55, is shown in table 10 and the lower panel of chart 
VI. In each year from 1946 through 1949, the number of veterans 
receiving benefits in the period of peak school enrollment was above 
2.9 million. There were, however, marked seasonal fluctuations, as 
veterans withdrew from schools during the summer vacation period. 

Participation in the loan guaranty program bore little relation to the 
timing of demobilization. The fluctuations in the number of veterans 
who made use of loans in different periods were influenced mainly by 
such factors as interest rates, availability of credit, availability of 
housing, and the amount of downpayment required or length of ma- 
turity on mortgages. The period of peak activity, as indicated in 
chart VI, was more than 5 years after the time of peak demobilization. 
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TABLE 10.—Number of veterans currently receiving benefits under Public Law 346 
(selected dates, 1945-655) 


NUMBER OF VETERANS (THOUSANDS) 
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1 Data for each month represent average weekly number of continued claims for unemployment allowance, 
plus total claims for self-employment. 
2 Data represent persons in training at end of month. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration, summary tables prepared for Commission. 


Problems Related to Delayed Use of Benefits 

Use of benefits under the GI bill has extended over a longer period 
than was originally expected. Each of the major programs permitted 
veterans to claim benefits after they had been in civilian life for fairly 
long periods—as late as July 1949 in the readjustment allowance 
program, up to 9 years after leaving service in the training program 
(if the veteran had entered training within 4 years), and at any time 
within 10 years in the loan program. 

While the general timing of the use of each major benefit appears 
to have borne some relationship to the pattern of demobilization or 
to the nature of veterans’ problems during readjustment, there were 
some important exceptions. 
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The timing of first payments under the readjustment allowance pro- 
gram coincided quite closely to the trend of separation from the 
Armed Forces. However, by permitting benefits to be used until 
July 1949 and by disregarding the benefit rights that veterans ac- 
quired under State laws after leaving service, the program encouraged 
some veterans to use the benefits after their readjustment to employ- 
ment had already been completed. 

While most of those who used readjustment allowances filed their 
first claim within 6 months after leaving service, 10 percent of all 
beneficiaries entered the program more than 2 years after separation. 
Also, many of those who were drawing benefits after 1947 had re- 
entered the program after obtaining jobs of short or long duration. 
A large part of the program’s cost in 1948 and 1949 probably made 
little contribution to readjustment, but merely gave a slightly larger 
weekly payment to veterans who would otherwise have been covered 
by benefits under State laws. 

Other late entrants were veterans who had used GI training, and 
drew SRA benefits during vacations or after finishing their schooling. 

Education and training benefits, because of their nature, should be 
available for a longer period than unemployment benefits. There is 
some evidence, however, that the relatively long period allowed be- 
tween discharge and first entry into training—4 years—encouraged 
some unwise or wasteful use of benefits. Entrances into school or 
training were spread out over many years, and as late as fiscal 1949 
and 1950, more than a million veterans per year were entering training 
for the first time. Many of the late entrants went into schools below 
the college level. Whereas the peak in college-level and on-the-job 
training came soon after V-J Day—in fiscal 1947 or 1948—the peak 
for below-college schools came in fiscal 1950 (chart VII). 

Some indications of the significance of these trends are provided 
by comparing the proportion of veterans who were taking each major 
type of training under Public Law 346, at various points in the post- 
war period, and the corresponding distribution of trainees under the 
vocational rehabilitation program (Public Law 16). In the latter 
program, which required that training be directed toward an approved 
occupational goal. there was no rise in the relative importance of 
below-college schools, which accounted for only 15 to 18 percent of all 
trainees in each year from 1947 through 1952. Under the GI bill, on 
the other hand, trainees enrolled in schools below the college level 
represented a steadily rising percentage—21 percent in 1947, 41 per- 
cent in 1950, and 52 percent in 1952. Other comparisons of the two 
programs are shown in table 11. 
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Cuart VII 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF VETERANS IN TRAINING 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346, BY TYPE OF TRAINING 


FISCAL YEARS 1945-1955 
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TABLE 11.—Comparative distribution by type of training—World War IT veterans 
in training under Public Law 346 and under the vocational rehabilitation program 
(Public Law 16) 

[Annual averages, fiscal years 1947 through 1952) 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


From these and other data (see ch. V and report [X, pt. B) it seems 
certain that many of the veterans who entered training more than 
2 years after separation from the Armed Forces either did so primarily 
for the sake of the cash allowance, or for other reasons not directly 
connected with use of the benefit as a readjustment aid. Even for 
those who entered training late with bona fide occupational objectives, 
it seems certain that the benefit would have been more useful to them, 
in the long run, if they had used it sooner. It seems probable, in the 
light of actual experience, that a relatively short period for entering 
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training, such as 2 years, would contribute to successful readjustment 
by er the veteran to choose promptly between entering school 
or joining the labor force. 


RELATION OF BENEFIT PARTICIPATION TO AGE AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF VETERANS 


The impact of specific readjustment benefits and of the program as a 
whole is measured not only by the total magnitude of program 
operations but also by the relative use of benefits by various groups of 
veterans. It is important, therefore, to know how the use of benefits 
was related to such characteristics as age, disability, length of service 
in the Armed Forces, and to the period when the veteran returned to 
civilian life. 

Valuable data bearing on these questions were obtained in the sample 
survey, already mentioned, undertaken by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in 1950. The survey covered a sample of all veterans who had 
been separated from the Armed Forces between September 16, 1940, 
and August 30, 1950. For each individual, data were assembled on 
benefits received under each of the three major GI benefit programs— 
readjustment allowances, Public Law 346 training, and loan guar- 
a well as various other benefits such as disability compensation 
and medical or hospital care. Detailed data from the study are 
reproduced in appendix C, and only the highlights of the survey are 
summarized here. 

The survey covered only those benefits used through August 1950. 
By that time, the readjustment allowance program had been termi- 
nated for all practical purposes, and more than 90 percent of the 
veterans who used education and training benefits had entered train- 
ing, though some made further use of the benefit in later years. 

The survey results, therefore, provide a fairly reliable guide to 
participation in these two programs, though use of readjustment 
allowances appears to have been slightly understated. The 1950 data 
on use of the loan guaranty program are less significant, since more 
than one-half of the veterans who used this benefit did so after that 
time. 

The survey results are subject to sampling error, to the extent 
indicated in appendix C, but sampling variability would not affect 
the general findings outlined below. 


Younger Veterans Made Greatest Use of Benefits 

The use of education and training and readjustment allowances was 
greatest among the younger veterans—those who were less than 25 
years old in 1945. Mauy veterans in these age groups had entered 
service before completing their education, or before they had formed 
definite job attachments or acquired skill and experience in the kinds 
of work to which they would eventually aspire. Phe younger veterans 
were thus more likely to desire additional education or training, and 
like other young workers they were more likely to experience un- 
employment before finding permanent civilian jobs. 

Nearly half of all World War Il veterans (46 percent) were under 
25 years old in 1945, and nearly three-fourths (72 percent) were less 
than 30 years old. Most of them were unmarried, and the majority 
had either held no regular job before entering service or had held 
jobs in relatively unskilled occupations. (See ch. IV.) 

78959—56—6 
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Some of the key facts on use of benefits by younger and older veter- 
ans are these: 

(1) More than four-fifths of the veterans who were 20 to 24 years 
of age in 1945 (83 percent) and an even larger percentage of the under 
20 age group (86 percent) had used at least 1 of the 3 major benefits. 
The relative participation drops in each successive age group, and 
among veterans who were over 35 years old in 1945 only 52 percent 
had used benefits (chart VIII). 


Cuart VIII 


PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS, BY AGE GROUP, WHO RECEIVED 
READJUSTMENT BENEFITS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346 


(Through August 31, 1950) 
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1/ Based on use of following benefits under P.L. 346: Readjustment 
allowances, Education and Training, of ‘Loan Benefits. , 


(2) There was a similar variation between age groups in the per- 
centage of veterans who had used 2 or more of the 3 major benefits. 
From 41 to 45 percent of those in the 2 youngest groups had done so— 
usually using both education and training and readjustment allow- 
ances—while in the highest age group only 12 percent had used 2 or 
more benefits. 

(3) The younger veterans thus represented an even larger propor- 
tion of those who used readjustment benefits than of the total veteran 
population. Those who were less than 25 years old in 1945 made up 
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46 percent of all veterans, 59 percent of the total who used education 
and training, 54 percent of those who used readjustment allowances, 
and 65 percent of those who used both of these benefits. 

(4) The younger veterans, on the other hand, had made relatively 
little use of the loan-guaranty program in the 5-year period 1945-50. 
Veterans in the 25- to 29- and 30- to 34-year-old age groups accounted 
for 53 percent of the users of this benefit. 

(5) The age distribution of all World War II veterans, and of those 
who used specific benefits or combinations of benefits, are compared 
in the following table: 


Veterans who used specific benefits through August 1950—Percent distribution by 
age group 


Readjust- 
Education | Readjust- ment al- 
Age in 1950 All and ment lowances Loan 


veterans training allow- and educa- guaranty 
ances tion and | 


training 


BN Oe iee datasets ckaben 100 


UME Be MNO. «<< hap cdaieqedsacsodunses : § 22 | 
20 to 24 years Panu x | 43 
Fe dis anal tditado n oe onne | f 25 22 
Bp Se Pa Tach nin dsb cece tccssscubbeeaesd | ‘ 8 
35 years and over ‘ B | y 5 


(6) The great majority of the veterans who did not make use of 
benefits (70 percent) were over 30 years of age at the end of the war, 
and 44 percent of the nonparticipants were at least 35 years of age. 
The older veterans, in general, had completed their education before 
entering service and had established themselves in occupations to 
which they were willing and able to return. In addition, family 
responsibilities may have prevented some older veterans from taking 
training, except under the on-the-job and on-farm training programs. 


Amount of Entitlement Used by Veterans in Different Age Groups 
The amount of benefits used, by those who had participated in the 

education and training or readjustment allowance programs by August 
1950, was also related to the age of the veteran. In the education 
and training program, for example, the median amount of entitlement 
used was over 14 months for the 2 youngest age groups, less than 10 
months for veterans in the 25- to 34-year-old groups (1950), and less 
than 8 months for those who were 35 or over. The amount of entitle- 
ment used through August 1950, for each age group, was as follows: 
Age in 1945: Median months used 

Under 20 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 


30 to 34 years 
35 years and over .8 


In the readjustment allowance program, on the other hand, it was 
the oldest veterans who received benefits for the longest periods. The 
median number of weeks of entitlement used was 21.3 weeks for 
veterans who were 35 years old or over, about 16 weeks for the 25 
to 34-year-old groups, and about 17 weeks for those who were less than 
25 years old in 1945. 
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Though the percentage of veterans who received some payments 
under the readjustment allowance program was highest in the youngest 
age group, the younger veterans were much less likely to draw the 
full 52 weeks. Only 8 percent of the beneficiaries who were under 
25 years old in 1950 had received benefits for the full period, while 
17 percent of the beneficiaries in the highest age group (over 40 years 
old in 1950) drew the maximum amount. 


Extent of Participation by Region and Race 


There was little variation between geographical regions in the 
proportion of veterans who had used one or more major benefits by 
1950, and relatively little difference in the participation rates for white 
and nonwhite veterans. In each region, from 73 to 74 percent of the 
white veterans, and from 74 to 80 percent of the nonwhites, had re- 
ceived benefits. In the South, where the greatest number of nonwhite 
veterans reside, the ratio of participation was identical for both 

oups. 
othe percentage of veterans who had used education and training 
benefits was somewhat higher in the South (51, percent) than in other 
regions. In the other 3 regions, from 41 to 42 percent of all veterans 
had entered training by 1950. 

In the readjustment allowance program, the ratio of participation 
was highest in the Northeast (57 percent), while from 49 to 51 percent 
of the veterans in other regions had drawn SRA benefits. 

In individual programs, the percentage of participation by non- 
white veterans tended to be higher than for white veterans. The 
penoantoge of nonwhites who used training benefits was higher than 
among whites in the South and West, but no higher in the Northeast 
and North Central regions. In the readjustment allowance program, 
a larger percentage of nonwhites drew benefits in every region, but the 
difference was least in the South (56 versus 51 percent). 

Regional variations in the use of GI training and readjustment 
allowances are described in greater detail in appendix C. 





CHAPTER IV 


VETERANS’ NEEDS AND PROBLEMS DURING 
READJUSTMENT 


The preceding chapters have reviewed the background and historical 
development of readjustment benefit programs for World War II 
veterans, the postwar economic setting, and the magnitude and 
character of program operations. This chapter and the one which 
follows will summarize various data, including the findings of a special 
survey made at the Commission’s request by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, which provide objective facts bearing on the effectiveness, 
suitability, and adequacy of the benefits provided to veterans under 
the GI bill. 

The present chapter is intended to provide a general picture of the 
nature of veterans’ readjustment needs, of their actual experiences 
during readjustment, and of the relationships between the use of 
readjustment benefits and the problems that veterans encountered in 
returning to civilian life. In chapter V, data on the past and present 
status of veterans will be examined from another point of view— with 
the aim of measuring, so far as possible, how successfully veterans 
have reestablished themselves in civilian life, and the degree to which 
their present status is related to the use of major GI benefits. 

In undertaking this analysis, the Commission found that little 
objective information was available on the actual nature of veterans’ 
readjustment problems and their experience after leaving the Armed 
Forces. To provide such data, the Commission arranged for a special 
survey in October 1955 by the Bureau of the Census, in conjunction 
with its regular sample survey of the population—the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. The study undertaken for the Commission covered all 
men who had served in the Armed Forces of the United States at any 
time and were members of any of the 25,000 households included in 
the Census Bureau sample for October 1955. A total of about 8,000 
veterans were covered. 

The detailed tabulations from the survey are presented in appendix 
B, which includes a description of methodology and a copy of the 
questionnaire distributed to each veteran. The information requested 
included data on period of military service, education and employment 
before entering the Armed Forces, experience while in the Armed 
Forces, employment history after leaving the service, and use of var- 
ious readjustment benefits. These data provide a fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of veterans’ characteristics, their experiences during re- 
adjustment, and how the use of such benefits as GI training or readjust- 
ment allowances was related to specific needs or problems. 

In the present chapter the following aspects of veterans’ readjust- 
ment needs are considered: 

(a) Characteristics and experience before entering the Armed Forces.— 
Under this heading selected data will be presented on the main ac- 
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tivity in which veterans were engaged before entering service (includ- 
ing school attendance or preservice occupation), on the number of 
years of school completed before entering service, and on the extent 
to which various readjustment benefits were used by veterans with 
various backgrounds. 

(6) Experience in the Armed Forces.—Under this heading, data are 
presented on the occupational experience of veterans while in service, 
length of service and age at time of discharge, and the relationship of 
these factors to use of various benefits. Some comparative data on 
use of benefits by veterans with service-connected disability and by 
nondisabled veterans are also presented. 

(c) Reemployment experience.—Data are presented on the experience 
of veterans in readjusting to civilian entployment, as shown by the 
extent to which veterans with various backgrounds returned to their 
prewar jobs or occupations, their reasons for shifting to other kinds 
of occupations if they did so, and the period in which they began 
working steadily in their present occupations. 

(d) Length of time to first regular 30b.—Under this heading, data are 
presented on the length of time between separation from the Armed 
Forces and the veteran’s first regular job (lasting 6 months or more) 
and the relationship between this factor and use of benefits or sub- 
sequent occupational history. 

(e) The veteran’s needs for housing and loan guaranty benefits are 
considered in another section of the chapter. 

(f) General appraisal.—A concluding section contains a general ap- 
praisal of these data as an indication of the extent to which readjust- 
ment benefits met genuine needs and the degree of relationship between 
veterans’ individual readjustment problems and the use of GI benefits. 

Other data collected in the same survey, on such topics as present 
employment status, income and work experience during the past 
year, home ownership and tenure, and use of GI training in past or 
present jobs, are presented separately in chapter V. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the data presented include vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict as well as World War II veterans. Data 
separately tabulated for the two groups of veterans indicate that, on 
most topics, the characteristics of veterans of World War IT in a given 
age group would not be substantially different from those presented 
below which also include Korean conflict veterans. Because of the 
lower average age of ‘“‘Korean”’ veterans, the combined totals for all 
age groups tend to represent a veteran population with slightly less 
prewar employment experience than would be true for World War II 
veterans alone. ; 

Only a very limited period was available between the final processing 
of the questionnaires and the completion of the Commission’s work for 
preparation and analysis of detailed tabulations. As a result only a 
small fraction of the tabulations which might have been prepared from 
the basic data were actually made, and it would be possible to prepare 
many additional cross tabulations which would throw further light 
on the topics considered in this chapter. Limitations of time and 
staff also permitted only a preliminary analysis of the tabulated data, 
which is outlined here to indicate the major findings of the survey. 
The detailed tabulations—some of which were not available in time 
for careful study—contain additional information based on the replies 
furnished by several thousand veterans. 
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For these reasons, the detailed tabulations are reproduced in ap- 
pendix B, to permit further analysis by those who may be interested 
in the problems involved and to indicate the types of additional analy- 
sis that might be possible by preparation of additional tabulations from 
the same source materials. 

Data on the use of major GI benefits, as presented in tables based on 
the 1955 Census Bureau survey, are subject to certain limitations 
which are noted here. (1) Use of readjustment allowances or unem- 
ployment benefits was reported only for the veteran’s first year in 
civilian life, and thus does not include all veterans who used this 
benefit at any time. About 30 percent of all beneficiaries filed their 
first claim more than 1 year after leaving the Armed Forces. (2) 
Use of GI training benefits, in tables which include veterans with 
service-connected disability, may include use of vocational rehabilita- 
tion under Public Law 16 or Public Law 894. (3) Use of the loan- 
guaranty benefit was reported only in connection with home loans, 
thus excluding use of VA farm or business loans. (4) In the case of 
veterans who served both in World War II and the Korean conflict, 
it was impossible to distinguish between benefits received under 
Public Law 346 and under Public Law 550. 


PREWAR BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE AS FACTORS AFFECTING 
READJUSTMENT NEEDS AND USE OF BENEFITS 


How closely were veterans’ readjustment problems and their use 
of specific kinds of readjustment benefits related to their experience 
and status before entering the Armed Forces? Because of the import- 
ance of these questions, the special survey in October 1955 obtained 
information on several aspects of the prewar activities of veterans 
who had served in World War II or the Korean conflict. Each 
veteran was asked to indicate his main activity or activities during 
the year before he entered service (e. g., working full-time in a regular 
job, working in part-time or temporary jobs, attending school full 
time or part time, various combinations of work and school attend- 
ance, or “other” activities). For those who had held a job during 
that year, information was obtained on the veteran’s occupation in 
the job at which he had worked longest during that year. In addi- 
tion, data were collected on the highest grade completed in school or 
college before entering service and on the amount of training the 
individual had had in special schools such as business colleges, voca- 
tional or trade schools. 

Each of these factors can be related to the veteran’s employment 
experience and other activities after leaving the Armed Forces, and 
to his use of the three major GI benefits—education and training, 
unemployment benefits, and loan-guaranty programs. Highlights 
of the information on prewar status are summarized below. 


Main Activity During the Year Before Entering Service 

Less than two-thirds of all veterans covered by the 1955 survey 
(65 percent) reported that they had been working full-time in a regular 
job during the last year before they entered the Armed Forces, and 
these include 2 percent who were also attending school. Another 9 
percent had been working in temporary or part-time jobs, and not 
attending school. Combining these groups, just under three-fourths 
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of all veterans (74 percent) can be considered as having been mainly 
engaged in gainful employment before entering service—though it is 
certain that many of those who were in part-time and temporary jobs 
had not yet settled in a permanent occupation or developed firm job 
attachments (table 1). 


TaBLe 1.—Distribution by main activity during year before entering the Armed 
Forces: All veterans, and velerans who used or did not use GI training benefits 
through October 1955 (male veterans of World War II and Korean conflict) 


Number of veterans Percentage distribution by | Veterans 
(thousands) preservice activity ! who used 


Main activity or activities dur 
ear before entering the Arm as per- 
Veterans | Veterans cent of 
Total | whoused| who did total in 
GI not use training | not use group 

training training 


Main activity working: Total......| 13,278 


Working full time in regular 
b 11, 382 4, 370 7, 012 


226 112 
643 915 


2, 5223} 1,161 


Attending school full time... .. 2, 187 922 
Attending school full time, ie 


part time work 
Attending school part:time-..-- 146 
Other activity 492 


1 Ratios based on number of respondents reporting on main activity. Data are from an unweighted 
preliminary tabulation, and may not correspond exactly to final data in appendix B, 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. 


The rest of the veteran population (26 percent) had either been 
attending schoolfor engaged in some activity other than work or 
school. About 19 percent were attending school full-time, including 
2 percent who were working part-time while in school. Another 2 
percent were attending school part-time, and 5 percent were mainly 
engaged in “Other” activities, and presumably were unemployed or 
not seeking work for various reasons. 

Separate data on Korean conflict veterans, who were more highly 
concentrated in the younger age groups, show that the pone 
who were in school before entering service was slightly higher (26 

ercent) and the percentage mainly engaged in working was slightly 
ower (70 percent) than for veterans of World War II. en veterans 
of each conflict are ieen by age, however, as in many of the tables 
presented in this chapter, there is little difference between Korean 
and World War II veterans. 

The distribution by main preservice activity, for veterans who used 
GI training benefits and for those who did not, is compared in table 1. 
As would be expected, such benefits were used to a greater extent by 
those who went from school into service, and presumably had not yet 
reached their educational objectives. Of those who entered training, 
about 37 percent had been attending school or engaged in ‘Other’ 
activities before entering service, and only 56 percent had been work- 
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ing full-time in regular jobs. Among those who did not use training 
benefits, nearly three-fourths had been working full-time on regular 
jobs, 84 percent had been mainly working, and only 11 percent were 
attending school in the last preservice year. 

When the number who made use of training benefits is expressed as a 
percentage of all veterans in each preservice activity, the ratio is 
highest for those who were attending school full-time (70 percent) and 
nearly as high for veterans who were attending school parttime (68 
percent). In contrast less than 40 percent of the veterans whose main 
activity was working ‘ook GI training. Evidence that some full-time 
workers still had a desire for further education is provided by the fact 
that two-thirds of the veterans who had combined full-time work with 
part-time school attendance made use of GI training. 


Preservice Occupation and Educational Attainment 

For brevity in the following discussion, the terms ‘‘skilled,’’ ‘“semi- 
skilled,”’ and “‘unskilled”’ may be used as the equivalent of the longer 
occupation group titles “Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers,’’ 
“Operatives and kindred workers,” and “Laborers, not elsewhere 
classified,” though the standard group titles are used in the tables. 

Occupation.—Because of their youth and relatively limited work- 
experience, the great majority of the veterans who had jobs before 
entering service had been working in relatively low-paid occupations 
in which little skill or experience was required. About 26 percent had 
worked in semiskilled jobs, about 10 percent in unskilled jobs or 
service occupations, and about 11 percent in clerical or sales occupa- 


tions. Altogether, these groups contained 47 percent of all veterans, 
or about two-thirds of those whose main activity before service was 


“working.” 

Relatively few veterans had worked in professional, managerial, or 
skilled jobs in which they would be likely to obtain experience which 
would be useful in later civilian employment. About 14 percent had 
worked in skilled jobs, 7.5 percent in professional, technical, or 
managerial work, and 6 percent as farmers or farm workers. Less 
than half of the latter group had been farmers or farm managers. 

When the jobs that veterans held before entering service are com- 
pared with those they hold today, it is clear that a very large number 
of veterans have shifted into fields of work that are unrelated to their 
prewar occupations. In most cases, these shifts have been to jobs 
requiring more skill, education, or experience than the veteran pos- 
sessed before entering the Armed Forces—and this is particularly 
true of the younger veterans. (Chart I.) Data presented later in 
this chapter show that a majority of those who held preservice jobs 
are now working in entirely different occupational fields. About 
three-fourths of those who were working as laborers or farm wage 
earners, two-thirds of those who were in service occupations, and three- 
fifths of those who were in clerical jobs have shifted to other occupation 
groups, usually of a considerably higher level. (Table 12, below.) 
It was only among the relatively few veterans who had already held 
professional, managerial, or skilled jobs that a majority are still 
working in the same general occupational field; and even in these 
groups, some upgrading of skill has no doubt occurred. 
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TABLE 2.— Main preservice activity, and occupation or educational attainment before 
entering the Armed Forces: For all Veterans and veterans who used or did not use 
readjustment benefits through October 1955 (veterans of World War II or Korean 
conflict). 


| 
Total, all veterans | Percentage distribu- 
of World War II tion of veterans 
| or Korean conflict who used— Veterans 
Main activity and occupation or educational cee te dame a seal “ _| who did 
attainment before entering Armed Forces | not use GI 
Number |Percentof| Any GI | More than} benefits ! 
(thousands)| total | benefit! 1 major 
benefit ! 
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1 Based on use of education or training under any VA program (including vocational rehabilitation) 
through October 1955, use of loan guaranty through October 1955, and use of readjustment allowance or 
unemployment compensation during first year in civilian life. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 11, 


Veterans who used GI training benefits were in general more likely 
to shift into new occupational fields than those who did not take 
training, and more likely to shift into the higher-paid occupations 
(professional, managerial, or skilled). Among the veterans who had 
held semiskilled or unskilled jobs, for example, 37 to 40 percent of 
those who took advantage of GI training are now in the higher level 
occupations, while only about one- fourth of the nontrainees have 
moved up to such jobs. 
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CHart | 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF VETERANS IN i955 AND 
BEFORE ENTERING ARMED FORCES 


(Nondisabled Veterans Under 4); Years of Age - World War II 
and Korean Conflict) 
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Educational attainment.—Most of the 21 percent who were still 
attending school before entering service had completed high school, 
but about 5 percent were still in high school or elementary school. 
About 9 percent had graduated from high school without completing 
a year of college, 5 percent had completed from 1 to 3 years of college 
without graduating, and 2 percent were college graduates. From 
these data, it seems clear that most of the veterans who went from 
school into service suffered an interruption in the educational pro- 
grams they would have carried out. 

In interpreting these data it should be noted that the highest grade 
completed before entering service may or may not coincide with the 
grade in which the veteran was last enrolled, if his main activity was 
attending school. For example, a veteran who had completed high 
school but no years of college may either have been a high-school 
senior in his last year before entering service, or may have entered 
college but been inducted before completing a full college year. 
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In general, veterans who were in school before entering service 
were much more likely to use the major readjustment benefits than 
other veterans (see table 3). Veterans who had been attending school, 
for example, represented: 21 percent of all veterans, but accounted 
for— 

29 percent of those who used two or more GI benefits. 
25 percent of those who used any GI benefit. 
Only 12 percent of those who did not use any benefit. 


TABLE 3.—Percenta ange of veterans who used specified GI benefits or combinations of 
benefits, through October 1955 by preservice activity, occupation and education 
(veterans of World War II or Korean conflict) 


| Veterans who used specified benefits as percent of group total 
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1 Percentages shown understate the number who used benefits at any time, since those who used unem- 
eet benefits more than a year after discharge are excluded. 

se of unemployment benefits includes veterans who drew self-employment allowances under Public 

Law 346, as well as those who drew unemployment benefits under either Public Law 346 or Public Law 550. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 11. 


Relation of Preservice Status to Use of GI Benefits 


The relationship between preservice activity and use of benefits is 
even more striking when the number who used benefits is expressed 
as a percentage of all veterans, by preservice status (table 3). 
More than four-fifths of those who went from school into service, and 
more than nine-tenths of those who were college undergraduates, used 
at least one benefit. In contrast, only 65 percent of those who were 
working before they entered service used any benefit. The percentage 
who used at least one benefit, among those who had prewar jobs, was 
highest among farmers and farm workers (71 percent) and lowest 
among those who had been managers or proprietors (54 percent).' 

Use of education and training was even more closely related to pre- 
service status. Whereas slightly less than half of all veterans used 
this benefit, 69 percent of Ron who were attending school and 82 
percent of those who were attending college made use of GI training 

1 The proportion who used any benefit is entity understated, since the survey obtained Ey oy —_ 


on use of unemployment benefits during the first year after discharge, and some veterans 
benefits after more than a year had passed, 
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to complete their educations. Only 39 percent of those who had been 
working made use of GI training, with the proportion ranging from 29 
percent of those who had worked as managers or proprietors to 51 
percent of those who had been farmers or farm workers. Use of train- 
ing benefits was about average among veterans who had held pro- 
fessional and clerical jobs and significantly lower than average among 
laborers and service workers. 

Use of readjustment allowance or unemployment benefits.—The per- 
centage of veterans who drew unemployment benefits (or bell elas 
ment allowances under the World War II program) during the first 
year in civilian life was also somewhat higher among veterans who 
had been attending school (38 percent) than among those who had 
been mainly working (32 percent), but the difference was much less 
marked than in the case of training benefits. Among those who 
had been in school, use of unemployment benefits was highest among 
those who had not finished high school (44 percent) and tended to 
decrease for each group with higher educational attainment. 

Among those who had been working before they entered service, 
the use of unemployment benefits was inversely related to the occupa- 
tional level of preservice jobs. Between 34 and 39 percent of those 
who had worked in semiskilled, unskilled or service occupations had 
used such benefits. Many of the veterans who had worked in these 
occupations, of course, were in the younger age groups and relatively 
inexperienced in civilian work. In contrast, only 12 percent of the 
veterans who had held managerial jobs and 16 percent of those from 
professional occupations had drawn benefits. Farmers and farm 
workers, however, were the group which made greatest use of read- 
justment allowances or unemployment benefits—probably because 
many veterans in this group were able to draw self-employment 
allowances even though they were working full time.’ 

Loan guaranty.—A completely different pattern is seen when use of 
the loan guaranty benefit is related to preservice activity. The per- 
centage of veterans who used this benefit was the same for veterans 
who were working and veterans who were attending school before 
service—25 percent in each case. Use of the loan guaranty was high- 
est among veterans who had worked in fairly well-paid occupations be- 
fore entering service—professional and technical workers, craftsmen, 
and salesworkers. Farmers and farmworkers and unskilled laborers 
made less than average use of the benefit. 

Among those who went from school into service, use of the loan 
guaranty was highest among those who had finished a year or more of 
college, and below average among high-school graduates and veterans 
with less than a high-school education. In part, this difference is 
related to the lower age of below-college students. 

The proportion of veterans who made use of more than one major 
benefit was highest among those who had been attending college but 
had not yet graduated (47 percent). It also was well above average 
among others who had been attending school, and relatively low among 
those who had been in professional and managerial jobs. Somewhat 
unexpected is the relatively low percentage of sales workers and 
service workers who had used two or more benefits. 

In general, the data in table 3 show that the use of GI training and 
unemployment benefits was greatest among those groups of veterans 


3 Self-employed farmers or businessmen could receive a payment of $100 per month, less their net income 
during the month. 
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who would be expected to have most need for such assistance, and 
lowest among groups who had already formed a firm attachment to 
jobs above the semiskilled level. In the loan program, use of the 
benefit was greatest among those veterans who had the most likelihood 
of obtaining steady aadiaaiies in reasonably well-paid jobs soon 
after leaving service. 


Relationship Between Use of Benefits, Age at Time of Discharge, and 
Period of Service 

In chapter III, data were presented on the differences between 
younger and older veterans in the use of various readjustment bene- 
fits, but these data covered only the first 5 years after V-J Day. <A 
somewhat similar analysis, covering veterans of World War II through 
1955, and providing some comparative data on the use of benefits 
by Korean conflict veterans, is presented in table 4. The data are 
based on age at time of discharge, rather than age at the time of the 
survey, and may therefore be more directly related to the nature of 
the veteran’s problems at the time of his return to civilian life than 
information based on current age. 


TABLE 4.—Percentage of veterans who used specified GI benefits or combinations of 
benefits through October 1955, by age when leaving Armed Forces: Separately for 
veterans of World War II and Korean conflict 


TOTAL, ALL VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II OR KOREAN CONFLICT 





Veterans who used specified benefits as percent of group, total 


Class of veteran and age when leaving Used un- 
Armed Forces Used any | Used more} Used edu-| employ- | Used loan 


GI bene- than 1 cation and | ment bene-| guaranty 
fits benefit training fits—1st 
year ! 





Under 25 years__.......- 

25 to 29 years......... 

Diente ie eto andmntin” 5 
Se EE sone okccuscarsesans 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II ONLY 


BE GING, sccutteincatinvotvavcouedsscsbos 73. 
I 81. 
PT DEE, .heckedundicacandendebuns 73. 
I eRe 67. 
35 years and over 54.8 | 

| ' 


BSSN8 
o2oonr~ 





VETERANS OF BOTH WORLD WAR II AND KOREAN CONFLICT 


A RE: 5. dan dnadins wnaduahbtecdiannesaen 68. 2 | .5 | 52. 4 
TET OO PIES. 6 cn cccvasethgsbbinnacsnll 72.7 1 
30 years or more | () 


VETERANS OF KOREAN CONFLICT ONLY 


Ld ee eR ee 49. 
25 to 29 years 47. i b b 
30 years or more (2) (2) @) () 


SN 6 te en ae aes aa ANS | 49. 


1 Percentages shown understate the number who used benefits at any time, since those who used money: 

ment benefits more than a year after discharge are excluded. Veterans who drew self-employment allow- 

ances under Public Law 346 are included, as well as those who drew unemployment benefits. 
2 Percentage not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 10. 
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It should be noted that the “participation rates” shown in table 4, 
and in other tables based on the 1955 Census Bureau survey, tend to 
understate the percentage of World War II veterans who had used 
specific benefits or various combinations of benefits. The survey data 
cover the use of unemployment benefits only during the first year in 
civilian life, and include the use of loan-guaranty benefits only for 
home loans, excluding farm or business loans. The use of training 
benefits also appears to be understated. Participation rates based 
on VA records, as the following tabulation shows, have been higher 
than those shown in the survey by the following amounts: 


[Percent] 


Number of participants per 100 veterans in 
civilian life 


| | 
Program | Based on VA | As shown in 1955 survey 
| records, Public ; 
| Law 346 (See 
| ch. ITI) | World War II Veterans of 
| only both conflicts 


Education and training ; 
Readjustment allowance or unem] 

cc ade +s sali arial 57.8 | 
Loan guaranty ou Shon 26.0 | 


Since most of the other tables in this chapter include veterans of the 
Korean conflict as well as World War II, it is of some interest to note 
how overall participation in GI benefits has differed between these 
groups. Veterans who had used any major benefit represented 74 
percent of those who served only during World War II, 68 percent 
of those who served in both conflicts, and 50 percent of those who 
served only during the Korean conflict. The composite average tor 
all veterans covered by the survey, about 69 percent, is thus fairly 
representative of the World War II group as a whole. The same is 
true of the percentage who used more than one major benefit: about 30 
percent of all veterans covered by the survey, 34 and 28 percent for the 
2 groups with World War II service, but only 9 percent of those 
who served only during the Korean period had used 2 or more 
benefits. 

Because of the definitions used in the Census Bureau survey, which 
have been mentioned earlier, the number of veterans who used at 
least 1 major benefit, and the number who used 2 or more benefits, 
are slightly understated. Estimates presented in chapter III, above, 
based on data from a 1950 VA survey adjusted: in the light of the 1955 
survey results, suggest that 78 to 80 percent of all World War II 
veterans received at least 1 major benefit, and that 38 to 40 percent 
used 2 or more benefits. 

The relative number of participants differs least in the case of 
education and training benefits, which had been used by 35 percent 
of the Korean veterans as compared to 48 and 52 percent in the 
2 World War II groups. The ratio of participation in unemployment 
benefits for Korean conflict veterans was less than half as great as 
great as for those who served only in World War II, and in the loan 
program only one-quarter as great. The World War II veterans 
covered by these comparisons, however, had been in civilian life 
much longer than those who served after July 1950. Actually, the 
use of GI training benefits by Korean veterans, to the, end of 1955, 
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had been about as high as at the same stage of the World War II 
of a, and the use of loan benefits had been nearly as great. (See 
ch. -) 

When the relative extent of participation is related to age at time 
of discharge, the general pattern is like that described in chapter III. 
The younger veterans are more likely to have made some use of 
benefits, to have used more than one kind of benefit, or to have used 
either training or unemployment benefits. Use of the loan benefit 
was greatest among those who were 25 to 29 years of age at discharge, 
but table 4 shows that use of the loan benefit by the younger World 
War II veterans (under 25 at discharge) is now paul equal to the 
average use by all age groups. 

The most significant difference between Korean conflict veterans 
and those who served in World War II, in terms of age-participation 
patterns, appears to be that among the youngest Korean veterans the 
use of GI training benefits bas been slightly less than for the 25-to- 
29-year-old group, whereas the younger World War II veterans 
made much greater use of this benefit. The explanation may lie in 
the fact that Korean conflict veterans were discharged at a time when 
jobs were plentiful, while some World War II veterans took training 
mainly because they could not find jobs, or because they wanted to 
qualify for better jobs than were then available. 

Table 5 compares the occupational distribution, before entering 
service, of veterans in the two most important age groups—25 to 34 
and 35 to 44 years of age in 1955. e data suggest that though 
the proportionate use of GI training benefits was related to pre- 
service occupation (as noted above), these differences were partly 
due to differences in the age distribution of veterans who had worked 
in different preservice occupations. For each preservice occupation, 


TABLE 5.—Relationship between preservice occupation, age, and use of GI training 
benefits through October 1955 (nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean 
conflict) 


Percentage distribution by 


occupation as 


‘training 
percent of total 


| 
Used GI 


Occupation during year before entering Armed Forces 5 
All veterans training! 


Age 


Age Age Age Age 
25 to 34 | 35 to 44 | 25 to 34 | 35 to 44 


Total, all occupations...................---- = 100.0 | 100.0 
Professional, technical, managerial or farmer.-__...- - . . - 
Clerical and sales workers..................-.---..-- 
Craftsmen and kindred workers....- - ---- 


Operatives and service workers --....-.--.- 
Laborers (including farm laborers) 


No job during year before entering service... .-.....--- 


1 Includes use of education and training benefits under Public Law 346 or Public Law 550 at any time 
through October 1956. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 18. 
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the percentage who used benefits was distinctly higher among veterans 
25 to 34 years of age than for those in the older groups. In the 
younger group, the percentage of participants seer! from 48 to 58 
percent, for those who reported any preservice occupation. In the 
35-to-44-year-old group, the range was from 34 to 46 percent. 

The relative position of the occupational groups, moreover, is in 
some cases quite different for the two age groups shown in table 5. 
The younger clerical and sales workers made above average use of 
training benefits, while the older workers in these occupations were 
least likely to take further training. For older, well-established 
workers in these occupations, additional training may have seemed 
relatively unattractive (or suitable training arrangements may have 
been hard to arrange) while many of the younger veterans who had 
held clerical and sales jobs had expected to enter other kinds of work 
after completing their education. Veterans who had held unskilled 
jobs made least use of training benefits in the younger age group, 
but were near the top in the older group. 

The variation between occupations, cient is probably less sig- 
nificant than the surprising degree of uniformity in the percentage 
of veterans from different preservice occupations who made use of 
training benefits within each age group. In general, the older veterans 
were more likely to have made a permanent occupational choice, and 
their family responsibilities may also in some cases have prevented 
them from taking lengthy training even if they might have desired 
to. Nevertheless, more than one-third of the older veterans, in each 
occupation, found it possible to make use of the benefits. 

In both age groups, of course, those who held no regular job before 


entering service (most of whom had been attending school) made 
greatest use of GI training. 
agg ity Between Preservice Education and Age When Entering 
ervice 
Other menannt factors which may have affected the need for and 
ju 


use of readjustment benefits, particularly GI training, are suggested 
by the data in table 6. The older veterans—those who were over 25 
we of age when they entered the Armed Forces—were much more 
ikely to have had only a grade-school education, and much less likely 
to be high-school graduates, than those who were less than 25 years 
old when they entered service. Nearly one-third of the older group 
(31 percent) but only 18 percent of the younger group had not com- 
pleted at least 1 year of high school. Nearly two-fifths of the younger 
group (39 percent) had graduated from high school but had not 
entered college, while only 26 percent of the older group were in 
this category. The older veterans, on the other hand, were more likely 
to have completed at least 1 year of college. 
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TaBLE 6.— Main activity before entering service, and years of school completed before 
entering, by age at time of entry into service 


Number of veterans | Percent distribution by 
(thousands) activity 


Main activity and years of school com- | Age when entered | Age when entered 
pleted before entering Armed Forces | service service 

ee, ee Fe ee Oe ee ae OEE 

| all ages | all ages | 

Under | 25 years | Under | 25 years 

25 years | and over | 25 years | and over 


oe - } 





Total, all veterans of World War II | 
and Korean conflict . 


Years of school completed: 
Elementary school 
1 to 3 years high school 
High- school graduate; no colle; ge. 
College, 1 or more years 








Main activity working 


Years of school completed: 
Elementary school only cee eeban 3 , 902 1, 466 | 
1 to 3 years high school | 3,7 7 1, 030 
High-school graduate; no college - 3, 3 
College, 1 or more years ; 733 | ’ 867 














Main activity attending school, or 
429 


Years of school completed: 
Elementary school only - eameaiel 53 96 
1 to 3 years high school ‘ ( 97 | 
High-school graduate; no college. --.---| ' , 728 88 | 
College, 1 or more years ‘a a 148 














Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 7. 


The younger veterans, therefore, were in general more likely to 
have carried their education to the point where college or other post- 
high-school training was feasible. A smaller proportion, on the other 
hand, had actually had an opportunity to take college training, or to 
obtain a college degree. About one-fifth of the younger veterans, in 
fact, had been still in high school in the last year before entering serv- 
ice, and about one-tenth had spent the year in college training. Less 
than 7 percent of the over-25-year-old group, on the other hand, had 
been attending high school or college. 

Among those who were employed before entering service, the per- 
centage who had had some college training was much higher in the 
older age group—17 percent as compared to 6 percent of the under-25 
age group. In general, therefore, it seems probable that most of the 
older veterans who had an aspiration for higher education had had a 
chance to take college training, though some may not have been able 
to do so for economic reasons. Most of the younger veterans with 
such aspirations had been unable to achieve their educational goals. 
They were thus more likely to desire additional training, and to take 
advantage of GI training benefits 
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EXPERIENCE IN THE ARMED FORCES AS A FACTOR IN POSTWAR 
READJUSTMENT 


The veteran’s situation when he reentered civilian life was affected 
not only by his preservice experience and education but also by his 
experience while in the Armed Forces. For some veterans, the time 
spent in service represented an interruption in educational plans or 
occupational progress. For others, it created serious difficulties dur- 
ing readjustment because of the psychological impact of combat or 
separation from family and home community. There were many 
veterans, however, for whom the period in military service provided 
an opportunity to acquire experience or training which would be of 
value in later life. 

In order to provide some data on the relationship between military 
experience and subsequent readjustment, all veterans covered by the 
Census Bureau survey in 1955 were asked the following question: 
“What was your main job or occupational specialty in the Armed 
Forces? (cook, rifleman, yeoman, etc.).”’ 

While some returns were incomplete or difficult to classify because 
two or more occupational specialties were reporte “l, most veterans 
gave replies which permitted classification into broad occupational 
groups. Those military occupations which had counterparts in civil- 
ian employment (such as truckdriver, cook, machinist, physician, or 
carpenter) were classified in the same major groups as civilian occu- 
pations. Military occupations which were not comparable to civilian 
work were coded separately into the following six categories: 

(a) Military occupations involving professional or technical 
knowledge, but not comparable to civilian occupations. 

(6) Line and staff officers (not elsewhere classified) and top 
level noncommissioned officers, any branch of service. 

(c) Military occupations involvi ing clerical, supply or com- 
munication functions, but not comparable to civilian occupations. 

(d) Military occupations concerned with artillery, tanks, or 
special weapons, involving technical knowledge or skill. 

(e) Infantry and general line duty occupations, Army and 
Marine Corps (enlisted men, including lower level noncoms.). 

(f) Navy general duty occupations. 

Analysis of the results shows that 7 out of every 10 veterans had 
held military jobs which were comparable to civilian occupations, and 
that most of the remainder had been in 1 of the groups—(e) and (f) 
above—comprising general line duty. The classification of occupa- 
tions while in service as “comparable to civilian occupations” was, of 
course, rather rough, since it was based on brief occupational titles 
furnished by the veteran. Some occupational specialties reported 
under the same title as a civilian job may, for example, have actually 
involved a lower level of skill; and some ‘that were classified as “mili- 
tary type’ may have contained elements similar to civilian jobs known 
by quite different titles. 

In tabulations based on these data, officers were grouped with 
civilian, professional, and managerial jobs because a the general 
similarity in educational requirements and job content. Similarly, 
military occupations which were broadly similar to clerical and allied 
jobs in civilian employment were grouped with such civilian jobs. 
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TaBLE 7.—Distribution of nondisabled veterans by occupation while in military 
service: By use of GI education or training through October 1956} 


| 
Number of veterans (thousands) Percentage distribution 
by service occupation 


Occupation while in military service ? Used GI train- 
® ing Did not Did not 
Total |__ use VA | Total | Used | use train- 
training training ing 
Num- |Percent 
ber | of total 


Total, all nondisabled veterans_____| 16,048 | 7, 260 45. 2 
Service occupation 
Pegeeea technical, managerial, or 
office 1, 613 
Clerical or military-clerical oecupa- 
tions - 2,3 1, 138 
Craftsmen and kindred workers- __- 3, 1, 464 
Military jobs involving technical 
knowledge or skill 1, 362 639 
Operative or service worker 2, 649 961 
Infantry or Army-Navy general ee 3, 323 1, 396 
Other occupations__........-- ~} 111 49 | 


o. eres use of education and training under Public Law 346 or Public Law 550, at any time ypreeere 
ctober 1 
2 See description of occupational groups in appendix B. 


Source: Bureau of Census, see appendix B, table 3. 


The distribution of veterans according to occupation while in 
military service is shown in table 7. Nearly one-fifth of all veterans 
(19 percent) had either done work in jobs comparable to civilian 
professional and managerial jobs, or had served as officers. Another 
Sr had held military jobs comparable to those of civilian 
ski 


d workers, and about 8 percent had been in jobs involving 
technical knowledge or skill though they had no direct civilian counter- 
part. These three groups accounted for nearly one-half (47 percent) 
of all veterans—a much higher percentage than had held professional, 
managerial, or skilled jobs before entering the Armed Forces, as the 
following comparison indicates: 


Percentage distribution by 
occupation 


Occupational] group : 
Before enter- While in 
oe Armed 
Forces 


| 
Professional or managerial (including officers) . . .._................-------.-- 
Craftsmen and kindred workers (civilian type) 

Military occupations requiring technical aowtelias or skill_.__.- sd bbe tad 


Subtotal—professional, managerial, or skilled 
Clerical and sales workers (or military-clerical 
All other occupations (or no job) 
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For many of these veterans, it is clear that military service — 
an opportunity to acquire skill or experience of a higher level than in 
their former civilian jobs. The remaining veterans had held military 
jobs which were less likely to provide experience which would be of 
value during readjustment. About 21 percent had been in infantry 
jobs or Army-Navy general line duty, 17 percent had worked in jobs 
equivalent to civilian semiskilled or service occupations, and about 
15 percent in clerical or military-clerical work. 

There were few striking differences in the occupational distribution, 
while in service, of veterans who subsequently used or did not use 
GI training. Those who had served in professional or managerial jobs 
(or as Officers) were most likely to use training benefits—probably 
because many veterans in this group had some college training before 
entering service. Veterans who had held infantry or line-duty jobs, 
or had done work similar to that of civilian operatives or service 
workers, were least likely to use training. 

There was some correlation between the military jobs of veterans 
and the occupations in which they are working now. Those who held 
professional or managerial jobs (including officers) were most likely 
to be in similar work in 1955, and those who had worked as operatives, 
service workers, or in general line duty were most likely to be in 
semiskilled or unskilled jobs today. 

Nevertheless, the majority of veterans are now working in occupa- 
tions different from those they held while in the Armed Forces (table 
8). Some have moved to higher level occupations: About 30 percent 
of those who did clerical work while in the service are now in pro- 
fessional or managerial jobs, for example, and 36 percent of those who 
were in the infantry or general line duty have moved up to skilled 
jobs or to professional and managerial work. On the other hand, 
many veterans now hold jobs which appear to be of a lower level than 
the work they did while in the service. More than one-third of those 
who had skilled jobs in the Armed Forces are now working as opera- 
tives, laborers or service workers, and about one-fifth of those who were 
in clerical jobs are now in semiskilled or unskilled occupations. 

In general the occupational shifts after leaving service were more 
favorable in the case of veterans who used GI training than for those 
who did not. (See table 8.) A larger proportion of those who used 
training have moved upward in the occupational scale to professional 
or managerial jobs, and a larger proportion of those who held such 
jobs while in service are in similar work now. Of special interest is the 
experience of veterans who were in infantry or in general line-duty 
jobs while in service. More than one-fifth of those who held such 
jobs and made use of GI training afterward are now in professional or 
managerial work, while only 8 percent of those who did not take 
training moved up to this occupational level. Similarly, veterans who 
held skilled jobs in service and took GI training are twice as likely to 
be in professional or managerial work today as those who did not use 
training. 
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TABLE 8.—Relationship between present occupation (1955) and occupation while in 
military service: Nondisabled veterans of World War II or the Korean confiict 


TOTAL, ALL NONDISABLED VETERANS! 


Percentage distribution by occupation in year ending October 1955 


Occupation while in Profes- Craftsmen | Oudeationn | 
military service ? Total sional, and Clerical laborers | Other oc- 
all occu- technical kindred and sales | and service | cupations 

pations or man- workers workers workers | or no job 

agerial 


All occupations. _......-..-- ai 100. 0 21.8 
Professional, technical, man- 

agerial, or ‘officer 100.0 | 47.6 
Clerical and military clerical 100.0 | 29.8 
Craftsmen 100.0 | 14.4 
Military occupations with | 

technical knowledge or skill. 100. 0 16. 6 
Operatives, or service workers_ 100. 0 9.1 
Infantry or Army-Navy gen- | 

eral duty 100. 0 13. 6 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





3] 





All occupations | 100. 0 28. 4 20. 2 ~e . | 
Professional, technical, man- | 
agerial, or officer : | 100.0 | 52. 6 9.8 
Clerical or military clerical “ 100. 0 34. 6 12.5 | 

Craftsmen | 100. 0 TT 32.4 
Military occupations with | } 
technical knowledge or skill. | 100.0 | 23. 6 | 23.0 | , 
1 
| 


Operatives or service workers _| 100.0 | 9. 3 21. 
Infantry or Army-Navy gen- | 
eral duty 100. 0 20. 23.1 


VETERANS WHO DID NOT USE TRAINING BENEFITS! 


All occupations. --__- 100.0 16. 
Professional, tec hnical, man- 
agerial, or officer 100. 0 42 
Clerical or military clerical ____| 100. 0 
Craftsmen 100. 0 
Military occupations with 
technical knowledge or skill_ 100. 0 
Operatives or service workers 100 0 
Infantry or Army-Navy gen- 
eral duty 100.0 





1 Veterans without service-connected disability. 
2 For description of occupational groups, see appendix B, introductory text. 
3 Includes education and training under Public Law 346 or Public Law 550 through October 1956. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. See appendix B, table 3. 


Relation of Military Job to Length of Time in Present Occupation 


The relationships between jobs held while in military service and 
the period in which veterans entered their present occupations are 
summarized in table 9. About one-tenth of all veterans (11 percent) 
began working in their present occupations before they entered the 
Armed Forces, and another 36 percent entered such work within a year 
after discharge. It is possible that some of the latter group had 
actually worked at their present occupations before entering service, 
but did not feel that they had begun to “work regularly” in that 
occupation until their return to civilian life. About 44 percent of all 
veterans reported that they went back to work with a preservice 
employer, or to another job in the same occupation, when they left 
the Armed Forces. (Compare table 10, below.) Many, however, 
shifted to other work later. 
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TasBLeE 9.—Relationship between occupation while in military service and period 
in which veteran entered his present occupation (1955), by use of GI training 


TOTAL, ALL NONDISABLED VETERANS! 


Percentage distribution by period entered present occupation 
Occupation while in military 
service Before Less than 1to3 More than No 
Total entering 1 year years 3 years regular 
Armed after dis- | after dis- | after dis- job 
Forces charge charge charge 


All occupations. .....- Bf. ..--| 100.0 | 35.9 | 17 31. 
Professional, technical, manage- 

rial, or officer 100. 0 4 : 17.8 31.7 
Clerical or military clerical___..--_-! 100. 0 39. { 15 29. : 
Craftsmen 100. 0 a3 37. i 16 28. 6 
Military occupations with tech- 

nical knowledge or skill_......-- 100.0 2. § By 17 34.7 
Operatives or service workers. -- 100. 0 l 38. 6 3 23.7 
Infantry or Army-Navy general 

duty s 31.4 18. ¢ 36. £ 


VETERANS WHO USED GI EDUCATION OR TRAINING 


All occupatigme:.. . nninn<'ssccennnse 
Professional, technical, manage- | 
rial, or officer 
Clerical or military clerical_......- 
CYERIGEIIEES onc hiedsntesdcncesace : 
Military oceupations with tech- | 
nical knowledge or skill 
Operatives or service Workers -_.-... 
Infantry or Army-Navy general 
duty 


VETERANS WHO DID NOT USE TRAINING BENEFITS 


All occupations. _.__- RTA GRE aS 100. 0 | 14.6 42.1 | 14. 6 
Professional, technical, manage- 

rial, or officer 100. 0 15.2 45. ¢ 1 
Clerical or military clerical 100. 0 16. ¢ 51 I 
Craftsmen 100.0 | 14. 43. ¢ 1 
Military occupations with tech- 

nical knowledge or skill 100.0 17. 39. 7 14. ¢ 
Operatives or service workers _- --_- 100. 0 | 13. 41 
Infantry or Army-Navy general | | 
100.0 11.3 36. § 15 


' Veterans without service-connected disability. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. See appendix B, table 3. 


The proportion of veterans who began working in their present 
occupations before entering service, or within the first year afterward, 
does not differ greatly for veterans who did different kinds of work 
while in service, except that those who were in infantry or line-duty 
jobs were least likely to have entered their present work soon after 
discharge. 

There were important differences, however, between veterans who 
used GI trainiag and those who did not. Of those who used training, 
only one-third (34 percent) had entered their present occupations by 
the end of the first year in civilian life, and 40 percent did so more 
than 3 years after discharge. Among those who did not use training, 
3 out of 5 had entered their present jobs by the end of the first year 
after discharge and only one-quarter did so more than 3 years after 
discharge. These differences, of course are related to the lower aver- 
age age of those who used training, and to the fact that veterans who 
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took training required time to acquire the skill or education needed for 
their present work. 

In general, veterans who held civilian-type skilled or semiskilled 
jobs while in the Armed Forces entered their present occupations after 
a shorter interval than those who were in infantry or line-duty occu- 
pations. In these and other occupations, however, the length of time 
before entering the veterans present work was much longer for those 
who used trainmg—and who usually were younger and less experi- 
enced—than for those who did not use training benefits. 

These data dramatize the fact that individual readjustment prob- 
lems varied greatly. The veteran’s final adjustment to civilian work 
might be sometimes aided by his military experience, and in other cases 
impeded. Some veterans were able to move upward in the occupa- 
tional scale, particularly if they took training, but others had to accept 
civilian jobs of a lower level than they had held in service. The time 
required for obtaining a definite occupational attachment also differed 
greatly. 

Veterans’ Attitudes Toward Their Problems During Readjustment 

The problems faced by veterans during readjustment cannot be 
described entirely in objective terms. It is also important to con- 
sider what problems were uppermost in the veteran’s mind when he 
returned to civilian life. The following findings, based on surveys 
conducted by the War Department late in World War II, provide 
important clues to veterans’ reaction to readjustment: * 

(a) Though many men learned new skills or acquired useful expe- 
rience in leadership while in the Army, most of them did not recognize 
the value of this experience at the time when they were discharged. 
Veterans who agreed with the statement, “On the whole, I think the 
Army has hurt me more than it has helped me,’ represented the fol- 
lowing percentage of various groups of soldiers: 

High school graduates over 25 vears old 
Others over 25 years old 

High school graduates under 25 years old 
Others under 25 years old 

(6) Similarly, only a small fraction of all soldiers agreed with the 
statement, ‘‘On the whole, I think the Army has helped me more than 
it has hurt me.” The percentage holding this view was as follows for 
various groups: 

High school graduates over 25 years old 
Others over 25 years old 

High school graduates under 25 years old 
Others under 25 years old 

(c) Most veterans felt that Army life had caused undesirable changes 
in them. A study in December 1944 showed that 41 percent thought 
they had become more nervous, high strung, restless or unable to 
concentrate, and 17 percent felt that they were more irritable, short- 
tempered, and quarrelsome. 

(d) A survey of soldiers’ postwar plans, made in 1944, showed that 
about two-thirds (64 percent) appeared to have definite plans as to 
future jobs or education, about 16 percent had less definite plans, 
and about 18 percent had no clear-cut plans or were undecided. Some 
of the plans, moreover, were not wholly realistic; nearly one-fifth of 


* Data cited in the following + are from the American Soldier: Combat and Its Aftermath, 
cy 
oC 


vol. II of Studies in Social Psycholo World War II, prepared and edited under the auspices of the 
Special Committee of the Social Science Council. 
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all veterans hoped to go into self-employment, though a much smaller 
percentage were actually able to do so. 

(e) The great majority of all veterans were concerned about the 
problem of postwar employment. Nearly 4 out of 5 (79 percent) 
thought that most soldiers would find it ‘‘very hard” or “fairly hard’’ 
to get the kind of jobs they wanted after the war. About 46 percent 
ee that they personally would find it very hard or fairly hard 
to do so. 

(f) While anxiety about future jobs was not overwhelming it was 
fairly widespread. A survey in May 1945 found that 70 percent of 
the veterans who had already been discharged and 62 percent of 
those who were still in service were worried about the kind of work 
they should do after the war. About 3 out of 5 were worried about 
whether they would still be able to do the work they had planned as a 
lifework, and about 55 percent were worried about whether they 
would be able to get a job. 

These data are illustrative of many surveys which indicate that a 
significant number of veterans felt a sense of insecurity or uncertainty 
about their postwar plans, and particularly about the problem of 
finding satisfactory employment. 

In striking contrast with these attitudes expressed by veterans 
who were still in service or just after their release from service, is the 
present attitude of veterans regarding the effect of their military 
experience on their employment and progress in later life (see ch. V). 
Only 1 veteran in 10 now feels that this experience was a handicap, 
about one-half feel that it made little difference, and 2 out of 5 feel 
that it was an advantage to them in later life. 


RELATION OF POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT TO OCCUPATIONS HELD BEFORE 
ENTERING THE ARMED FORCES 


One of the best indicators of the extent and nature of veterans’ 
readjustment problems, in obtaining postwar jobs, is whether they 
returned to the same kind of work they had done before entering 
service. Those veterans who had already acquired experience in a 
trade or occupation which was consistent with their eventual goals in 
life could be expected, in most cases, to seek similar work after dis- 
charge. Many, under these circumstances, would be able to utilize 
their rights to reemployment with a previous employer. 

The problem of readjustment, in terms of postwar employment, 
was quite different for the large number of veterans who were unable 
or unwilling to go back to their former occupations. Those who 
shifted to new kinds of work may have done so for a number of different 
reasons. Some had no previous work experience, or had worked only 
in relatively unskilled, low-paid jobs while attending school or during 
vacation periods. Others could not find jobs in their former occupa- 
tions, under conditions that existed when they were separated. This 
was true, for example, of some whose only work experience had been 
in war-production jobs which no longer existed. Many had ac- 

uired experience or held responsibilities, while in service, which led 
them to desire a new kind of work, which might or might not actually 
be available. Finally, there were the large group of veterans who 
had not completed the education or training they desired, and who 
ore to take advantage of education and training benefits under the 
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Reemployment Experience by Age and Disability Status 


To provide some measure of the numbers in each of these categories, 
each veteran covered by the Census Bureau survey in October 1955 
was asked to answer the following question: 

After leaving the Armed Forces, did you return to the same job, or the same 
kind of job, you had before entering the service? 

( ) Yes, returned to same employer or business. 

( ) Yes, took similar work with a different employer. 

( ) No, please check main reason. 


The alternatives to be checked by those who had not returned to the 
same employer or the same kind of work included: (a) No previous job 
or not able to do former work; (6) Desired to take GI education or 
training; (c) Wanted to use skiJls acquired in service; (d) Wanted 
different kind of work; (e¢) Went into own business; (f) Couldn’t find 
job in my line; or (g) Other reasons (to be specified by the veteran). 

Responses to this question, by veterans in various age groups and 
those with and without service-connected disabilities, are summarized 
in table 10. Slightly more than one-third of all nondisabled veterans 
(36 percent) returned to a job with the same employer for whom they 
had worked before entering service, and another 9 percent took 
similar jobs with a different employer. Altogether, nearly half (45 
percent) thus solved their problem of immediate postwar employment 
without shifting to a new occupational field. 


TaBLE 10.—Reemployment experience after leaving service, by age when leaving service, 
and by disability status (veterans of World War II and Korean conflict in October 
1955) 


Percentage distribution by reemployment experience 


Age when leaving Disability status 
service 
Return to preservice occupation, or reason | Total, |___ 
for not returning all | 
veter- Without With 
ans | Under | 25to29|30and|_service- service- 
25 years | over | connected | connected 
disability | disability 


Total, all veterans of World War II or Korean 
conflict -| 100.0 100. 0 j 100. 0 100. 0 








5. 39.1 


Returned to preservice occupation, total -__- 44. 5 36.5 2 . ; 45.6 


Took job with same employer-_--- 35.8 29.7 3. . 36. 6 
9. 9.0 


31.8 
Similar work, different employer. --_-.-_- 8.7 6.8 7.3 





No previous job, unable to find job, or 
unable to do work 

Desired to use GI education or training - - - 

Wanted different kind of work, or own 
business 














Did not return to same occupation, total. - | 55.5 | 63.5 7 1 54.4 





| 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 9. 


Among the younger veterans, the proportion who went back to a 
prewar occupation was much lower. Only 30 percent of those who 
were less than 25 years old at discharge went back to a previous em- 
ployer, 7 percent took similar jobs with other employers, and 64 per- 
cent did not return to a prewar occupation. Of those who had passed 
their 30th birthday before separation, on the other hand, 3 out of 5 
took work in a previous occupation, and nearly half went back to the 
same employer. 
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Veterans with service-connected disabilities were somewhat less 
likely to return to their preservice occupations than nondisabled vet- 
erans. (For brevity, the term “‘nondisabled” is used in this chapter 
to refer to veterans without service-connected disabilities—some of 
whom, of course, have handicaps or disabilities not connected with 
their military service.) Only 32 percent of the disabled, as compared 
to 37 percent of the nondisabled, went back to jobs with their pre- 
service employers. The difference is almost wholly accounted for by 
the differing proportions who did not return for involuntary reasons 
(no job available, or unable to do former work). Nearly 16 percent 
of the disabled, and only 10 percent of the nondisabled, gave these 
reasons for not returning to their preservice occupations. 

The reasons given by nondisabled veterans for not returning to 
previous occupations provide some insight into their readjustment 
problems, employmentwise. About one-fifth (22 percent) wanted a 
different kind of work, or desired to start their own businesses. About 
one-tenth (10 percent) had no previous job, or were unable to find 
jobs in their former occupation ; about one-eighth preferred to use GI 
training benefits; and 10 percent gave other reasons. 

Among the younger veterans (under 25 at discharge) the proportion 
who shifted to new occupations for involuntary reasons, or because 
they desired to take GI training, was three times as high as it was in 
the upper age group: 32 percent as compared to 10 percent. The 
proportion w vho did not return for voluntary or for “‘other’’ reasons 
did not differ greatly between age groups. 


Reemployment Experience in Relation to Occupation in First Postwar Job 

The proportion of veterans who shifted to new occupations after 
leaving the Armed Forces differed considerably among those who en- 
tered different kinds of work after leaving service. The relationship 
between reemployment experience and the veteran’s occupation in his 
first regular postwar job is summarized in table 11. 


TaBLE 11.—Relationship between occupation in Ist regular job after leaving service 
and return or nonreturn to preservice occupation (veterans of World War II and 
Korean conflict, October 1955) 


Percent distribution by relation to 
prewar job 
| 
| 
Took jobs in same | Did not return to 
| occupation | preservice occupa- 
Occupation in Ist regular job (lasting 6 months or | Number of | tion 
more) after leaving Armed Forces veterans | 


1 


| No pre- 

| With | | vious job, 
Total | same | Total | or invol- 

jemployer | | untary 

reasons 

heels Min tsi cnaihiieaans 

| 

54. 4 | 10.4 





Thousands 
Total, all nondisabled veterans_.................-.-- 16, 048 | 





Professional, technical, and kindred workers_- , 038 
Managers and proprietors (except farm) 949 


52. 
36. 
50. 
= 


= 


Farmers and farm workers 816 


Pere 
On arDwQnaw 


Craftsmen and kindred workers 2, 728 37. 





! 
Clerical and sales workers... -..........-...-.---- 2, 497 | 
Operatives and kindred workers , 476 33. 

30. 


25. 


Laborers (except farm) and service workers , 829 
No regular job since leaving service , 715 


On sTbS Orr OO 
CO wm Cr rhs Ore 


BSSSSSAS 
BSSRSSS 


> Oo 


66. 


Occupation in 1st regular job: ae ey 
| 


Source: Bureau of the Census, special survey of veterans, October 1955. See siden 1: Ges eneentin B, ete B, table 4. 
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Veterans who entered professional and technical jobs after leaving 
service, in general, were most likely to be entering an occupation at 
which they had not previously worked. Only 36 percent of the 
veterans who took such jobs had worked in them before entering 
service. On the other hand, nearly two-thirds of those who took jobs 
as farmers or farmworkers, and nearly half of those whose first post-war 
jobs were as managers, proprietors, or craftsmen, were returning to 
occupations they had held before entering service. 

Among those who entered other occupations after leaving service— 
taking jobs as clerical and sales workers, operatives, service workers or 
laborers—the percentage who returned to prewar occupations was 
about the same as the average for all veterans. From 41 to 47 percent 
found jobs either with the same employer or in similar work. 

The high proportion of farmers and farm workers who returned to 
prewar jobs would suggest that readjustment problems, for this 
group were less difficult than for the average veteran. Nevertheless, 
probably because self-employment allowances and on-farm training 
were so easily available, veterans in these occupations made greater 
use of readjustment benefits than any other group. 


Relation Between Present Occupation and Preservice Job 


By comparing the occupations in which veterans are working now 
with the jobs they held before entering service, it is possible to indi- 
cate the extent to which veterans have shifted into completely new 
occupational fields, and to get some idea of the number who have 
moved upward in the occupational scale. ‘Table 12 presents such a 
comparison, for all veterans and for those who did or did not use GI 
training. The comparison is in terms of broad occupation groups 
(e. g., clerical and kindred workers, or professional, technical, and 
kindred workers) and some important occupational shifts may have 
occurred between jobs in the same broad group. 

Veterans who had held jobs in the higher level occupations before 
entering service, as would be expected, are most likely still to be 
working in the same field, while a majority of those who held rela- 
tively simple jobs have shifted to other kinds of work—usually to 
jobs requiring greater skill, training, or experience. About 81 per- 
cent of those who held prewar jobs as professional or technical workers, 
60 percent of those who were managers or proprietors, and 54 percent 
of those who were in skilled jobs are now in jobs in the same broad 
occupational group. On the other hand, less than 30 percent of those 
who were in unskilled jobs, and less than 35 percent of those who were 
in service occupations are still in similar work. For all other occu- 
pational groups—semiskilled workers, clerical and sales workers, and 
farmers—the proportion now working in the same field as before 
entering service is from 40 to 46 percent 

A considerable number of the veterans who were in relatively low- 
paid occupations before entering the Armed Forces have moved up- 
ward to professional, managerial, or skilled jobs. About 40 percent 
of the former sales workers, 35 percent of the former clerical workers, 
and from 28 to 30 percent of the former operatives, service workers, 


and nonagricultural laborers are now in the professional, managerial, 
or skilled work (table 12). 
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Veterans who were farmers or farm laborers before entering service 
have been least likely to shift into professional, managerial, or skilled 
jobs, though 60 percent of the former farmers and 74 percent of the 
former farm laborers are now in some other occupational field. 

Shifts into the higher level occupations were considerably more 
frequent for veterans who used GI training than for nontrainees. 
The proportion who are now in professional, managerial, or skilled 
jobs is shown below, for selected preservice occupations: 


Percentage working in profes- 
sional, managerial, or skilled 
jobs (year ending September 


Occupation before entering Armed Forces 


Veterans who | Veterans who 
used GI did not use 
training training 


Clerical and kindred workers__-~---- ae ere as 43.8 
Sales workers 

Operatives and kindred workers.._- 

Service workers----- Sa koe nak 
Laborers, not elsewhere classified____.._.....-.--.------.--.---- 
No preservice job 








Source: Same as table 12. 


More detailed information on the relationship between preservice 
occupations and present occupations is given in appendix B, table 1. 
In general, the data underiine the fact that there have been major 
changes in occupational attachment both among trainees and non- 
trainees; and that veterans who made use of training benefits are 
more likely to have shifted into new occupational fields, particularly 
into the higher paid occupations. 


Length of Time in Present Occupation 


Another indicator of the problems faced by veterans in postwar 
occupational readjustment is the time when the veteran began working 
regularly in his present occupation. ‘Table 13, which shows the 
relation between postservice reemployment experience and the period 
in which veterans entered their present occupations, provides some 
significant data on these variations. 

All veterans in the October 1955 survey were asked to indicate when 
they had first started working regularly in their current occupations. 
Only 1 veteran in 9 (11 percent) had done so before serving in the 
Armed Forces. Nearly two-fifths (38 percent) had entered this occu- 
pation during the first year after leaving service, 30 percent had done 
so within 1 to 5 years after discharge, and about one-fifth had either 
entered their present occupation more than 5 years after leaving serv- 
ice, or had no regular job in 1954-55. 
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aR! 13.— Relationship between period in which veterans entered Uv present 
oneiaela (held in 1955) and return to preservice job or wanlons (nondisabled 
veterans of World War II or Korean conflict) 


Period in which veteran began working regularly in 
present occu pation 


Group of veterans Before During 1to5 Over 5 
Total, all | entering | Ist year years years after 
| periods | Armed | after dis-| after dis-| discharge, 
Forces charge charge | or no regu- 

| lar job 


Percent distribution by period 


otal, all nondisabled veterans !_. 100 
Veterans who returned to preservice job or to sim- 

ilar work 100 
Veterans who did not return to preserv ice occupa- 

tion. ; ° an . | 100 


Percent distribution by reemployment 


Total, all nondisabled veterans 100 | 100 100 


Returned to same occupation: Total. __...- : 46 | 93 il 47 


Returned to same employer. 
Took similar work, different employe r. 


Shifted to new occupation 


1 Veterans without service-connected disability. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, special survey of veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 4 


Of those who began working in their present occupations before 
they entered service, 93 percent returned to this occupation im- 
mediately after leaving the Armed Forces, and 82 percent went back 
to a prewar employer. In addition, 47 percent of those who entered 
_ their present work within a year after disc charge report that they took 
postwar jobs in the same field they had worked in before, and 37 
percent returned to the same employer. Among those who entered 
their present occupation more than a year after discharge, about 
one-third had returned to prewar occupations. While some of the 
veterans who reported that they began workiag regularly in their 
present kind of work after leaving service may actually have done so 
before they served in the Armed Forces, the data suggest that many 
veterans first reentered their former jobs, but later shifted into other 
kinds of work. Additional analysis of the basic data would permit a 
more exact measurement of the number who did so. 

The occupational shifts from prewar to present jobs have, in 
general, been shifts to higher paid jobs, or those with higher social 
status.” The data in table 13 make it clear that this occupational 
upgrading was not something that occurred immediately after service. 
It was a gradual process, often involving the investment of several 
years in additional education or training. Even where training 
was not a factor, some advancement to higher jobs would of course 
be expected over a period of years, and achievement of the veteran’s 
final occupational goal was not immediate. 
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LENGTH OF TIME BETWEEN DISCHARGE AND FIRST REGULAR JOB 


One major issue in connection with readjustment benefits, as noted 
earlier, is the length of the period during which readjustment benefits 
should be available. In this connection, it is particularly important 
to have data on the amount of time that veterans required, after 
discharge from the Armed Forces, to obtain regular civilian jobs in 
civilian life. Since the first job often did not represent the veteran’s 
final occupational objective, the interval that elapsed before veterans 
began working regularly in their present occupations is also important. 
Data on both these points, and on use of benefits by veterans whose 
readjustment covered periods of various length, were obtained in the 
1955 survey. 

Variation by Age and Disability Status 

Within 6 months after leaving the Armed Forces, 7 out of 10 non- 
disabled veterans had obtained regular jobs (defined as jobs at which 
they worked for at least 6 months). By the end of the first year after 
discharge, 79 percent had regular jobs, and 88 percent did so within 
2 years. About 1 veteran in 12 (8 percent) obtained his first regular 
job more than 2 years after entering civilian life, and 5 percent had 
held no regular job up to the time of the survey. 

The interval from discharge to first regular job tended to be longer 
for the younger veterans (less than 25 years old at discharge) than for 
others. Only 63 percent of the younger group had steady jobs within 
6 months, as compared to 77 percent of the older veterans. Similarly, 
the percentage who obtained such jobs more than a year after discharge 
was about twice as great for the under-25-year-old group (22 percent) 
as for the older veterans (11 to 12 percent). Some of those who 
obtained regular jobs after relatively long intervals, of course, were 
attending school or college during their early postservice years. 

The distribution by time from discharge to first regular job, for all 
nondisabled veterans and for those in selected age groups, is shown in 
the following table: 


[Percent] 





Age at discharge 


All non- 
Length of time to first regular job disabled 
veterans Under 25 25 to 29 


Total, all nondisabled veterans. _-- -- 


Within 6 months 

a i a ini lll a lien he 
SR Hee SS Jou. gro 5 ads uw webeatnawenn 

More than 2 years 

No regular jo 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities experienced somewhat 
greater delay in obtaining regular employment. ‘The distributions for 
this group, and for nondisabled veterans, are compared below. 
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[Percent] 





Veterans with 
Length of time to first regular job service- Nondisabled 
connected veterans 
disabilities 


Within 6 months. -- .- - 

6 to 12 months 

13 to 24 months_-_---.--- 
More re dine 
No regular job_............- 


Relation Between Use of Unemployment Benefits and Time to First Job 


The use of unemployment benefits during the veteran’s first year in 
civilian life, and the amount of such benefits used, were closely related 
to the length of time between discharge amd the serviceman’s first 
regular job. The great majority of the veterans who drew no unem- 
ployment benefits (78 percent) and of those who drew benefits for less 
than 5 weeks (68 percent) obtained regular jobs within 6 months, 
while less than half of those who drew more than 15 weeks of benefits 
obtained jobs that soon. The percentage who had not obtained jobs 
within 2 years after leaving service (or had no regular job after service) 
rises from about 11 percent of those who drew no unemployment bene- 
fits or drew less than 5 weeks to about 22 percent of those who%drew 
benefits for 15 weeks or more (table 14). 


TABLE 14.—Relationship between use of unemployment benefits and length of time 
to 1st regular job after leaving service (nondisabled veterans of World War II 
and Korean conflict, October 1955) 


[Percent] 





Veterans who used specified 
Veterans amounts of unemployment 
Length of time from discharge to 1st regular job| Total, all |who did not} benefits 
(asting 6 months or more) nondisabled| use unem- 
veterans ployment 
benefits lto4 | 5 to 14 | 15to 25| 35to 52 
weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks 


100 | 100. 0 


32.4 


} 

ALL VETERANS | | 

utes eink , } i 100.0 
Less than 6 months. 
6 to 12 months. ..._.-_-.-- 
13 to 24 months-____- 
25 months and over--_- 
No regular job 


12.0 
33. 2 
18.9 
3. 


— tt ee 
St > OO oH 
-oontn~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


VETERANS UNDER 25 YEARS OLD WHEN LEAVING 
SERVICE 


s | 
ay 
z 
oS 





ROR CN i pices Vhemeinne’ 
6 to 12 months_____-- eater 

13 to 24 months. - 

25 months and over 

No regular job... __- 


bat pt pt 
eSsans 
ae 


po? BoB 
Nowa 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 survey. See appendix B, table 9. 


It is of interest that, even among the veterans who made little or no 
use of unemployment benefits, there were a significant number who 
did not obtain regular jobs immediately. This was especially true 
of the younger veterans (less than 25 years old at discharge). In 


78959—56——_8 
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this group, about 15 percent of those who used no unemployment 
benefits, and 22 percent of those who drew less than 5 weeks of benefits, 
obtained their first regular jobs after more than a year had passed. 
The data make it clear that many veterans who did not have regular 
jobs did not rely on the readjustment allowance program, but took 
temporary or short-time jobs. Some of this group, of course, were 
attending school under GI training programs. 

Among the veterans who used specified amounts of unemployment 
benefits, the younger veterans had in general obtained their first jobs 
later than those in other age groups. For example, 12 percent of the 
younger veterans who drew 4 weeks or less of benefits, as compared to 


8 percent of all veterans, had obtained their first regular jobs after 
more than 2 years. 


Relation Between Length of Time to First Job and Period in Which 


Veterans Entered Their Present Occupations 


The veterans who obtained their first regular jobs more than a 
year after leaving service were in general those who began working 
in their present occupations relatively late (see table 15). About 95 
percent of those who were in their present occupations before going 
into service and about 94 percent of those who entered within a year 
after discharge, found regular jobs during their first year as civilians. 
Among those who entered their present occupations more than a year 
after discharge, less than two-thirds (64 percent) had obtained regular 
jobs in the first year. In many cases, of course, the delay in obtaining 
a steady job resulted from the fact that the veteran was attending 
school under GI educational programs—and for this group, entry 


into the veteran’s present kind of work came after completion of 
school or college work. 


TABLE 15.—Length of time from discharge to first regular job, by period in which 
veteran entered his present occupation (1955) 


[In percent] 


| 

| Veterans who entered their present occupations 

1. OUND... .xccincrunivennsiegiemiannadiindeesiiioetaadaniiaeidmaanmmdiaanaa 

Length of time from discharge to first |nondisabled | | l 

regular job (lasting 6 months or more) veterans | Before | Within1 |1to5 years| More than 

entering year after | after leav- |5 years after 
Armed leaving ing service | leaving 
Forces service service 





Total, all veterans __- .0 | . . 100. 


100. 0 


0 
Within 6 months.-__-_- : 9. 91. ¢ , 56. 2 
6 to 12 months _______- : } 3. * 7.6 
i sadn ; ‘ ; : ; 9.5 
More than 2 years. _----- : 4.9 
No regular job_-_. 1.8 





Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 survey. See*Appendix B, table 4. 


The data in table 15 also give evidence that for many veterans, 
the first job after leaving service did not represent completion of read- 
justment in the labor market. Many of those who found jobs within 
6 months, or within a year, eventually shifted to other occupations— 
in some cases, more than 5 years after discharge. 

Other data on the relationship between the veteran’s employment 
experience after leaving service, the use of unemployment benefits, and 


rat a 6 tee. OO Oe 
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the veteran’s problems as a job seeker are presented in the detailed 
tables in appendix B. 


Relationship Between Use of GI Training and Time in Present Oc- 
cupation 

Other significant facts on the nature of veterans’ readjustment 
problems are brought out in table 16, which compares the distribution 
by length of time im present occupation for veterans who used or did 
not use GI training, and for various groups of GI trainees. About 
57 percent of the veterans who did not use training entered their 
present work either before serving in the Armed Forces or within a 
year after discharge. Among those who used training, in contrast, only 
34 percent began w orking in their present jobs within a year, and 40 
percent obtained such jo oe more than 3 years after discharge. 


TABLE 16.—Percentage distribution by period in which veteran entered present 
occupation, by use of GI training (through October 1956) 


{In percent] 





} 
Veterans who entered present occupation in 
specified periods 

Total, 
Use of GI training benefits, and type all non- 
of use disabled Before Within lto3 More No regu- 

| veterans | entering 1 year years | than3 lar job 
| | Armed | after dis- | after dis- years since dis- 

| Forces | charge charge | after dis-| charge 


| charge 


Total, veterans without service-connected | 


disability -___- | cn 35.9 | 
Veterans who did not use GI training_-- | 
Veterans who used GI training, total_ 


> 
| } 28. 5 
Completed training ____ el ee : 25.9 | 
Did not complete tre sining 7 29 
Veterans who took training for ‘specified | | 
reasons: 
To fit self for a new occupation, total_- 3.5 25. 
For professional or managerial jobs 2. 20. 6 
For craft or skilled jobs. ..._....-- i. 33. ! 





For other jobs_ —- 
To improve general education - 


| 31. : 
To improve skill in work he was al- } | 
| 
| 
| 


26. 6 22. 





ready doing_- 


‘ 37.1 | 15. 
Other reasons (hobby, “cash allowance, 





100 | 


38. 0 14. 35. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 27. 


Among those who used training, the percentage who entered their 
present work after more than 3 years in civilian life is greater for 
those who completed training than for those who did not (48 versus 
38 percent) and greater for those who took training to fit themselves 
for a professional work (47 percent) than for those who took training for 
other work or to improve their skill in a former job. Veterans who 
took training to improve their general education also entered their 
present work relatively late. 

These facts confirm that many veterans who took training, and 
especially those who were aiming at occupations requiring a long 
pt of preparation, could not complete their readjustment in the 

bor market until after they had left training. The trainee, therefore, 
needed a longer total period to complete his readjustment. 
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NEED AND JUSTIFICATION FOR THE LOAN-GUARANTY BENEFITS 


Since the loan-guaranty program was used primarily in the pur- 
chase of homes, the analysis of veterans’ needs for such benefits 
must be related mainly to their housing situation. The housing 
needs of a veteran when leaving service depend mainly on his age 
and marital status, and his ability to meet these needs without 
special aid depend largely on his income and on the amount of liquid 
assets he has available. 

The median age of World War II veterans when they left service 
was 27.6 years, whereas Korean conflict veterans who did not serve in 
World War II were much younger—with a median age of 21.6 years. 
Thus from the standpoint of age, the World War II veterans were 
more likely to be ready to buy homes than Korean conflict veterans. 

On the other hand, the generation to which the Korean conflict 
veterans belong appear to be marrying at a younger age, as indicated 
by the table below, which shows the marital status of males in 
selected age groups in 1947 and 1954. 


[In percent] 


Age group 
Married 


1 Includes single, widowed, and divorced. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1947, and Federal Reserve Board, 1954. 


The veteran’s income is probably the most important factor in 
determining whether or not he is in the market for a home of his own. 
Even though married, it is unlikely, if his income is too low, that he 
will buy a home immediately after leaving service. In early 1948 
(the earliest data available for veterans) the median income of families 
headed by veterans 18 to 24 years of age was $2,484 as compared to 
$3,213 for those from 25 to 34 years and $3,749 for those veterans who 
were 35 to 44 years old. For most veterans this was 2 or 3 years after 
leaving service. They thus had enough earning power by that time 
so that the older ones at least could afford a home. 

Data from the same source (the Federal Reserve Board) show that 
in 1953 veteran family heads in the first 2 of the above age groups had 
median incomes of $3,213 and $4,769, respectively. While the prices 
of homes sold under the GI loan program were nearly 30 percent 
higher in 1953 than in 1948, incomes had increased proportionately 
for the 18- to 24-year age group and nearly 50 percent for the second 
age group. ' 

However, even with adequate incomes to carry the monthly housing 
expense of an owned home, the veteran needs some liquid assets to 
cover downpayment or other closing costs, which are required even 
for most no downpayment loans. e 1948 and 1955 median liquid 
assets of veterans were as follows: 
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18 to 24 
25 to 34 


Thus the older veterans of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict had sufficient liquid assets for only a very small downpayment, 
and by 1955 liquid assets for comparable age groups were somewhat 
lower than in 1948. Total assets, including equity in homes, were 
almost certainly higher in 1955, in view of the marked rise in home- 
ownership and in veterans’ incomes. It should be noted also that 
veterans’ liquid assets in 1955 still compared favorably with those of 
nonveterans, whose median assets amounted to $83 in the 18- to 24- 
year-old group and $166 in the 25- to 34-year-old group. 

Other related factors, such as availability of homes within the 
price range and on terms that would meet the needs of veterans after 
World War II and the Korean conflict, are discussed in chapter IV 


of the report on the loan programs (staff report No. [X, pt. C). 


SUITABILITY OF THE BENEFITS PROVIDED, IN TERMS OF VETERANS’ 
NEEDS 


At the beginning of this chapter, two basic questions were raised 
regarding the relationship between the benefits provided under the 
GI bills and the actual needs of veterans during readjustment: 
(1) Was there a real need and justification for each of the three 
major GI benefits, and (2) was the use of benefits generally related 
to a genuine need? 

From the facts presented above on the characteristics and postwar 
experience of veterans, and from the relative use of benefits by various 
groups of veterans, it is possible to give a generally affirmative answer 
to these questions, though with some reservations as to exceptions in 
individual cases. Broadly, the following generalizations appear to be 
justified: 

(1) Most veterans, and a very large majority of those in the younger 
age groups, did have a real need and desire for the type of assistance 
provided by unemployment benefits and GI training programs, Evi- 
dence of genuine need for readjustment aid is found in such facts as 
(a) the large proportion of veterans whose education was clearly inter- 
rupted by their military service, (b) the large proportion who shifted 
to new occupations—and generally to jobs requiring more training 
and experience—after they left service, (c) the length of time required 
in many cases to obtain regular employment or to establish the vet- 
eran in his present occupation, and (d) the steady growth in home- 
ownership among veterans. 

(2) From the data on relative use of benefits by veterans with 
different backgrounds and by those who encountered different condi- 
tions during readjustment, it appears that the veterans who used the 
benefits were in general those with the most serious problems during 
readjustment. Dnsanshivenash benefits were used most by the 
veterans who experienced most difficulty or greatest delay in obtaining 
regular employment. ‘Training benefits were utilized most ex- 
tensively by veterans who had most clearly suffered a real interruption 
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in their educational programs or had not yet acquired experience in 
the kind of work to which they would eventually aspire. 

(3) The package of benefits which was provided did cover the major 
problems that faced the veteran in his return to civilian life, and pro- 
vided valuable aid—in amounts generally related to individual need— 
to those veterans who had the most serious readjustment problems. 
It must be recognized, of course, that the correspondence between use 
of benefits and extent of need was by no means perfect. The detailed 
staff studies of individual programs make it clear that some veterans 
misused the benefits or (in the case of GI training) used them unwisely 
and in a way that produced no lasting returns. Nevertheless, the 
broad pattern of utilization appears to conform with the objectives 
of the program, and use of benefits that were not genuinely needed 
was the exception rather than the rule. 

(4) While the pattern of use generally was related to need, there 
can be no question that some individual veterans used benefits they 
did not need, while others who could have benefited from GI training 
or other benefits, may not have been in a position to take full advan- 
tage of the program. In the case of older veterans, family responsi- 
bilities may have made it impossible to undertake lengthy periods in 
school or training, and failure to complete training after it once 
began may have been due to economic reasons rather than lack of 
need for the benefit. In must cases, however, the veteran was free 
to choose, and it was his own decision to take an available job imme- 
diately, rather than invest time in training that would have fitted him 
for better jobs later, which prevented use of benefits. Though the 
matching of needs against receipt of benefits could not be expected to 
be perfect in every individual case, however, it appears to have been 
reasonably good in terms of the veteran population as a whole. 

(5) While the benefits were needed most, and were used most, by 
the younger veteraas, they were also of value to many older veterans— 
especially those who had specific difficulties in readjustment. The 
loan benefit, in particular was less directly related to the immediate 
needs of the younger veteran, but was useful to those who had already 
completed their education and formed firm job attachments, but had 
not yet established homes. After an interval, the younger veterans 
also made extensive use of this benefit. 

(6) The objective data on veterans’ needs and problems during 
readjustment reemphasize the basic point that such needs are extreme- 
ly varied. Individuals differ greatly in the kind and amount of assist- 
ance they may require to establish themselves successfully in civilian 
life, and in the length of time required for readjustment. The facts 
seem to confirm the principle, stated earlier, that a sound program 
should provide a wide range of benefits, with a flexibility which permits 
the veteran to select and use the kind and amount of help that fits 
his individual case. 





CHAPTER V 


THE VETERAN’S SUCCESS IN READJUSTMENT: A TENTA- 
TIVE APPRAISAL OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF READJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS 


In the preceding chapter, factual data on veterans’ needs and prob- 
lems during readjustment, and on the relation between these needs 
and the use of readjustment benefits, were presented in some detail. 
In general, this analysis showed that the major readjustment. benefits 
dealt with problems that were faced by many servicemen, and that 
use of benefits tended to be greatest among those groups of veterans 
who had greatest need for such aid. 

In the present chapter, attention will be centered on appraising 
the program’s effectiveness and its actual success in contributing to 
successful readjustment. Two basic questions are involved. How 
successfully have veterans of World War II reestablished themselves 
in civilian life—as workers and as members of their communities? To 
what extent was their success related to the use of the readjustment 
benefits provided by the GI bill? 

In presenting facts which bear upon these questions, the aim wil) be 
to assess overall results. The specific eee and defects which 
were encountered in various programs and the positive accomplish- 
ments of each program, which have been mentioned in chapter II, 
are discussed more fully in staff reports on each major readjustment 
benefit. Such details will not be considered here. Rather, this 
chapter will be concerned with striking an overall balance, in terms 
of what happened to the veteran population as a whole and to the 
groups who made use of various benefits. 

The principal new facts developed by the Commission came from 
two special studies undertaken by the Bureau of the Census: (1) 
The special survey of veterans in the 25,000 households covered by 
the Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey in October 1955, 
which is described in appendix B; and (2) special tabulations, based 
on surveys in earlier periods, to provide separate data on World War 
II veterans and male nonveterans in comparable age groups.’ 

In appraising the program’s overall effectiveness, several different 
approaches may be used. First, how does the present position of 
veterans, as a group, compare with that of nonveterans? Second, 
how does the position of veterans who used various readjustment 
benefits (or various amounts of benefits) compare with that of veterans 
who did not make use of such programs? ‘Third, what are the veteran’s 
own attitudes on the adequacy and usefulness of the benefits provided? 
Data bearing on these questions provide a basis for appraising how 
fully the GI benefits have offset the disadvantages or interruptions 
that military service may have caused in the life progress of veterans. 


_1 For details, see Staff Report No. IV, Veterans in Our Society: Data on the Conditions of Military 
Service and on the Status of the Veteran, pt. IT. 
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Most of the available data bear mainly on a single phase of adjust- 
ment—the economic phase. Such factors as income, occupation, 
ne of employment, and homeownership can be objectively 
measured, and meaningful comparisons can be made between the status 
of veterans who used or did not use specific benefits, or between veter- 
ans who fall in various groups in terms of preservice status or postwar 
experience. 

conomic status, admittedly, does not measure perfectly the vet- 
eran’s overall success as a human being, as a citizen, or as a member 
of the community. Nevertheless, though any individual’s success is 
not measured wholly by economic status, this limitation is less seri- 
ous\in dealing with groups of statistical magnitude. Economic and 
occupational Sisters do have a bearing on social adjustment, and gen- 
erally are correlated with overall success in achieving a stable, con- 
structive position in society. : 

The data on occupation, income, and economic status which are 
given in this chapter are, in many cases, based on combined totals 
which include veterans of the Korean conflict as well as World War II. 
Since Korean conflict veterans have not yet had time to realize 
the benefits of postwar training, the combined totals tend to under- 
state the success in readjustment that has been achieved by the 
World War II group. 

Veterans’ attitudes are also important evidence. The very limited 
data collected by the Commission represent barely a beginning in this 
field, and there is need for much more intensive studies, in depth, to 
throw light on the extent to which veterans’ needs have been success- 
fully met in human terms. 

even within the limits of the data potentially available from the 
Commission’s surveys, limitations of time and staff have permitted 
only a fragmentary analysis of the information which could be derived 
from the facts collected from several thousand veterans. For this 
reason, the detailed tabulations—some of which were not available in 
time for careful study—are published in appendix B, for further 
analysis by those who may be interested in the problems involved. 
In future studies of veterans’ problems, consideration should be 
given to preparing additional tabulations which could easily be 
obtained from the same statistical records, and would throw additional 
light on the questions discussed in this chapter and on the overall 
contribution of GI benefits. ; 

The various sections of this chapter deal separately with the fol- 
lowing aspects of veterans’ success in readjustment: (a) occupational 
status, and shifts between occupations; (6) educational attainment; 
(c) total income and earned income; (d) use of GI education or traini 
in subsequent employment or present job; (e) homeownership; d 
(f) the veteran’s own attitudes. 

For brevity, as in the preceding chapter, the terms “trainee” and 
‘nontrainee” will be wall to refer to veterans who used, or did not 
use, the education and training benefits available under the GI bill 
or vocational rehabilitation programs. Similarly, the terms ‘‘dis- | 
abled” and “nondisabled veterans’ will be used to refer to veterans 
with or without service-connected disabilities for which they were 
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receiving disability compensation through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in October 1955. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AS A MEASURE OF SUCCESS IN READJUSTMENT 


Among the various factors which may be considered in appraising 
success in readjustment, there are some—such as current income and 
recent work history—which focus on the individual’s current status. 
There are other factors, such as occupation and educational attain- 
ment, which tell us something not only about where the individual 
stands today, but also about his probable future position. The full 
effects of education or of occupational position may not, in some cases, 
be reflected in current income; the recent college graduate or the scien- 
tist or physician may not, at the start, be highly paid. But over the 
long pull, occupation and ae education have a cumulative effect 
on economic progress. hese factors, therefore, are considered first 
in this review of the position of all veterans and of GI bill beneficiaries. 


Occupational Distribution of Veterans and Nonveterans, and of Veterans 
Who Used or Did Not Use GI Training 


Veterans of World War II, particularly in the age groups which 
made greatest use of GI benefits, are in general more likely than non- 
veterans of similar age to be working in the occupations which com- 
mand highest pay and are generally associated with higher social 
status. Veterans who made use of GI training benefits, in turn, 
tend to be in better jobs than those who did not use training. 

The distribution of these groups by occupation is compared in 
table 1. Since occupational characteristics change with age and 


experience, the comparison is presented separately for men 25 to 34 
and 35 to 44 years of age—age groups which include 87.5 percent of all 
World War II veterans. (The Veterans’ Administration estimate is 
that there were 15.4 million World War II veterans in civil life in 
1955, of whom nearly 13.5 million were 25 to 44 years of age. These 
totals include veterans.in institutions, who are excluded from the 
Jensus Bureau estimates presented in this chapter.) 


2 Some of the veterans receiving compensation are not “‘disabled’”’ in the usual sense of the word; and some 
veterans who have no compensable service-connected disability may, of course, have disabilities or handi- 
caps with some other origin. 
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TaBLe 1.—Occupational distribution of male veterans and nonveterans of World 
War II (A pril 1955) and of veterans who used or did not use GI training benefits 
(October 1955), by current age 


Percentage distribution by occupation 


Veterans of World War II or 
Males employed in Korean conflict, who worked 
April 1955 in year ending September 
Age and occupational group | 1955 


Veterans | Nonvet- 

of World | erans of Total | Used GI 

WarlII | World training | training 
War II 


| 
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Total, males 25 to 34 years of age._..........-- 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Professional, technical and kindred workers 
Managers and proprietors, except farm 

Farmers and farm managers 

Clerical and sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers.______- 
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Service workers. __...--- ; 

Laborers, including farm laborers 

No job last year or not reported 
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Professional, technical and kindred workers 
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Clerical and sales workers- -...._.--- 
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1 Includes persons reported as iamaeeibed not in the labor force, and in Armed Forces in April 1955. 


Source: Bureau of Census, Data for April 1955 based on special tabulations from the current population 
survey in that month. Data for year ending September 1955 based on special survey of veterans in October 
1955. See appendix B. 


In the 25-to-34-old age se nearly 21 percent of all World War II 


veterans were in professional, technical, or managerial jobs in April 
1955, as compared to less than 14 percent of the male nonveterans in 
the same age group. The proportion of veterans who were working 
as craftsmen or in other skilled jobs was also distinctly higher—20 
as compared to 15 percent. Thus more than two-fifths of the veterans 
in this age group were in these higher level occupations, as compared 
to less than 3 out of 10 nonveterans (chart I). 

Data shown in the Jast three columns of table 1 are on a slightly 
different basis—covering veterans of both World War II and the 
Korean conflict, and excluding those who did not work during the 
12 months ending with September 1955. In the 25-to-34-year-old 
age group, 23 percent of the employed veterans were in professional 
and manageria] jobs, and 20 percent in skilled jobs. Significantly, 
about 31 percent of those who used GI training and only 11 percent 
of those who did not take training were in pr ofessional and managerial 
work. The proportion of skilled workers was about equal for trainees 
and nontrainees. 

At the lower end of the occupational scale the percentage of veterans 
who were in semiskilled, unskilled, or service occupations, in the 25- 
to-34-year old group, was significantly lower than for nonveterans. 
In these occupations there was again a striking difference between 
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Only 25 


percent of the trainees, but 46 percent of the nontrainees, were in these 


lower level jobs. (chart I). 


Cuart I 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION — MALES 25-34 YEARS OF AGE 


VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR II (1955) 1/ 


Percent of Employed Males 


VETERANS WHO USED AND DID 
NOT USE GI TRAINING 2/ 


Percent of Buployed Veterans 
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1/ Males employed in April 1955. 
2/ Males who worked during year ending October 1955. 


Sources Bureau of the Census 


In the 35-to-44-year-old age group, the differences were less striking, 
but veterans were more likely to be in professional or managerial jobs 
than nonveterans (23 versus 20 percent), and less likely to be in semi- 
skilled or unskilled jobs. Similarly, the percentage of professional 
and managerial workers was higher among those who took training, 
while the percentage in lower paid jobs is greater among those who did 
not use training benefits. 

A comparison of the percentage of veterans and nonveterans who 
were working as farmers, in the two age groups, is of considerable 
interest. In both age groups veterans were much less likely than non- 
veterans to be in such work, but the proportion of farmers is consider- 
ably higher among trainees in the 34-to-44-year-old group than among 
nontrainees in that age group, and much higher than among younger 
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veterans who took GI training. This difference probably does not 
indicate that any sizable number of older veterans entered farming 
as a result of taking GI training, but reflects the very large proportion 
of veterans, already farmers, who made use of such benefits. 


Occupational Progress From Preservice to Present Job 

Another way of appraising success in postwar readjustment is to 
compare the veteran’s present status with his position before entering 
service. When the present occupational distribution of veterans is 
compared with that in preservice jobs (ch. IV), it is clear that veterans 
generally are leer today in jobs of a higher level than their jobs 
before entering service. 

For all age groups, the percentage now working in professional or 
managerial jobs (or as farmers) is 28 percent as compared to 13 percent 
before they entered service. The number in skilled jobs has also 
risen from 14 to 20 percent. On the other hand, the percentage 
employed as operatives, laborers, or in service occupations has dropped 
from 44 to 34 percent. 

The change in occupational distribution is even more striking in 
the case of veterans who are now 25 to 34 years of age—most of whom 
had, entered service in their teens or early twenties. For this group, 
the number in professional and managerial jobs has tripled (from 9 to 
31 percent) wa the number in skilled jobs has nearly doubled, while 
there have been sharp declines in the percentage engaged in semiskilled 
and unskilled work (see second sae chart I). 

The change in occupational distribution is much less marked among 
veterans now over 35 years old. Most of the men in this group had 
already finished school and formed job attachments before entering 
service. More of them, therefore, had already entered professional, 
managerial or skilled jobs before going into the ond Forces (37 


percent as compared to 20 ponent in the younger age group). Those 


who were in other kinds of work had often been working for several 
years, and were less likely than the younger veteran to consider 
changing to a completely new occupation, and less likely to feel that 
they could afford the time for further schooling or lengthy retraining. 
These factors underlie the relatively smaller use of GI training by the 
older group, which has been noted in chapters III and IV. d 
Altogether, the data confirm that younger veterans were in greater | 
need of readjustment aid and have ad greater relative progress | 
since leaving service. The present percentage of younger veterans | 
in professional and skilled jobs is nearly as high as in the older group. 


Effect of GI Training on the Occupational Distribution of Veterans 
With Similar Preservice Status 


It is obvious that differences between the occupational character- | 
istics of veterans who used and did not use GI training do not result 
entirely from the effects of postwar education and training. Veterans 
who used training include a relatively high proportion who already had 
some college education, and a larger proportion might therefore be 
expected to be working in professional and managerial jobs. On the | 
other hand, veterans who did not use training benefits tended to be 
older, and a larger proportion had already established themselves in | 
professional, managerial or skilled jobs. | 
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It is therefore significant to compare the present status of trainees 
and nontrainees who were in a similar position—in terms of main 
activity and educational attainment— at the time when they entered 
military service. Such a comparison is presented in table 2 and 
chart II. Some highlights of this comparison are the following: 


lanLeE 2.—Relationship between present occupation (1955) and preservice activity 
and education—for veterans who used or did not use GI training (nondisabled 
veterans of World War II and Korean conflict) 


Percentage distribution by current occupation (1955 


Oper 
Preservice activity and education, Profes- Crafts- stives, 
by use of GI training Total,! sional, men Clerical | Farmers | laborers, 
| all oceu- | technical} and  j|and sales| or farm and 
pations | or man- | kindred | workers | workers | service 
agerial | workers workers, 
| | | | or no job 


Total, all nondisabled veterans *._ 100.0 | 21.6 | 20.9 | 14.6 | 
| 


VETERANS WHOSE MAIN PRESERVICE ACTIVITY WAS “W 


100. 0 57.0 
100.0 | 60. 8 
100. 0 | 55, 5 | 
| i 

| 100.0 | 21.8 
Used GI training __- 100. 0 25.1 | 

No GI training 100.0 | 18.7 
High School, 1 to 3 years: 

Total | 100. 0 | 9. 

Used GI training. - 100.0 | 11.‘ 

No GI training ‘ 100. 0 9. 
Elementary school only: 

Total. 100. 0 

Used GI training 100.0 | 

No GI training 100. 0 


Used GI training 
No GI training 

High school, 4 years: 
Total. 


| 
Preservice education, some a 
Total . 


VETERANS WHOSE MAIN ACTIVITY WAS ATTENDING SCHOOL 2 “OTHER” 


P nen - education, some = | 
“ss 100.0 | 
U sed GI training 
No GI training ._........--. 
High school, 4 years: 
Total. 
Used GI ‘training 
No GI training -. 
High eee 1 to 3 years: 


Used GI training - - é 
No GI wane. _ 
Elementary schoo only: Total_. 


1 Percentages do not always add to 100 due to iattineds 
2 Veterans without service-connected disabilities. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 5 


(a) Among those whose main preservice activity was working, and 
who had completed at least 1 year of college before service, use of GI 
training had relatively little effect on present occupations. The ma- 
jority of trainees and nontrainees alike (61 and 56 percent) are in 
professional or managerial jobs, and the percentage in semiskilled or 
unskilled work is very low both for trainees and nontrainees. The 
percentage in farming jobs, however, is considerably higher among 
those who took training. 
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Cuart II 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF VETERANS WHO USED OR DID NOT 
USE GI TRAINING -- BY PRE-SERVICE ACTIVITY AND EDUCATION 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 Survey 
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The margin in favor of those who took training, as measured by 
the percentage in professional or managerial work, is much greater in 
the case of veterans who were still attending college before entering 
service (61 as compared to 51 percent). In this group, veterans now 
working in farm jobs make up a smaller percentage of trainees than 
of nontrainees. 

(c) Among veterans who were high-school graduates and working 
before service, the percentage now in professional, managerial or 
skilled jobs is moderately higher for those who used training. For 
high-school graduates who were attending school just before entering 
service, on the other hand, the percentage in darted and mana- 
gerial jobs (42 percent) is nearly 3 times as great for GI trainees as for 
nontrainees (15 percent). 

(d) Among veterans who had completed 1 to 3 years of high school 
and were working before entering service, those who took GI training 
are more likely to be in skilled or clerical jobs (46 percent, as compared 
to 36 percent of the nontrainees). The use of training was also asso- 
ciated with a higher proportion in farming jobs. For veterans who 
were attending high school before entering service, the proportion now 
in professional and managerial jobs is nearly twice as high as for non- 
trainees, while the percentage in clerical jobs is lower. 

(e) For veterans who were working and had never attended high 
school, the occupational distribution of trainees and nontrainees 
does not differ greatly, except that the percentage in farm jobs is 
higher among those who used training. 

‘Significance —In general, the data in table 2 show that among those 
veterans who had already left school before going into the Armed 
Forces, present occupation is more closely related to educational 
attainment before entering service than to subsequent use of GI 
training. Nevertheless, it is significant that the occupational distri- 
bution for trainees is somewhat more favorable than for veterans who 
did not use training afterward. 

Among veterans who went from school into service, there is a very 
substantial mar gin in favor of those who took GI training, partic ularly 
if they had at least a high-school education before entering service. 
GI benefits thus appear to have fulfilled their primary purpose of 
helping veterans to make up for interruptions in their educational prog- 
ress. That the benefit more than made up for such handicaps in 
some cases is suggested by the fact that high-school graduates who 
went from school into service are more likely to be in professional and 
managerial work today than high-school graduates who already had 
regular jobs before entering service. 


Relationship Between Occupation and Income 

Comparison of occupational distributions, as such, gives only a quali- 
tative measure of economic status. The economic importance of 
occupational status is suggested by table 3, which compares the 
average earned incomes of nondisabled World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans* who were working in various occupations in the 
year ending September 1955, and presents separate data by age groups. 


3 For brevity, the term ‘‘nondisabled veterans”’ is used to indicate veterans without service-connected 
disabilities, some of whom ms ay have handicaps or disabilities not related to their military service. 
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TaBLE 3.—Occupational distribution and median income by occupation of non- 
disabled veterans, by age in 1955 (veterans, all wars) 


: is 
Age in October 1955 

Total, | 

Current occupation, employed veterans, October 1955; all ages | 


25 to 34 | 35 to 44 | 45 years 
years and Over 


18, 749 
Number of employed (thousands) _.............-.-- 
Unemployed or not in labor force : 1, 268 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION 
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Total, all veterans.--........-..-- Sahtine 1 
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(except farm) a 
Farmers and farm workers--.------- : 
Clerical and sales workers--...-_-.......-.--- 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kin workers_--._._-.- 
Service workers-......-.-.--- — 
Laborers, not elsewhere classified. -.........- 
Unemployed or not in labor force... ---- 
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MEDIAN EARNED INCOME BY CURRENT OCCUPATION 





NE IE Se OIG noone gepencdpsonenieéa $4, 069 $2, 139 $4, 059 $4, 543 

Employed 4, 143 2, 363 4, 108 4, 561 

Professional and technical workers and managers 
(except farm) --....-.--- Lehstasicds sone moteten cota eames 

Farmers and farm workers. 

Clerical and sales workers - 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred worke 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Service workers 

Laborers, not elsewhere classified 

Unemployed 

Not in labor force 


1 Included in total for laborers, not elsewhere classified. 
2 Includes service workers. 
3 Median income not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 


Notr.—Due to rounding, percentages do not always total 100. 
Source: Bureau of Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 32, 
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The economic advantage of being in professional, technical or 
managerial work is suggested by the fact that the median earned 
income for such workers, among veterans of all ages, was $5,300 as 
compared to $4,081 for clerical and sales workers, $3,814 for semi- 
skilled workers, and less than $3,100 for unskilled workers. Crafts- 
men and kindred workers (median income $4,420) were also well 
above the average. 

The median earned income, in each occupation for which compari- 
son is possible, was distinctly higher for the 35- to 44-year-old vet- 
erans than for those in the 25- to 34-year-old group, and the differ- 
ence was greatest for those employed in professional and managerial 
work. In the older group, workers in these occupations had a 
median income of more than $5,700, or about $800 more than in the 
younger age group. The proportion of professional and managerial 
workers was also higher among those who were over 35 years of age. 
The data suggest that the relative economic position of the younger 
veterans, at present, does not fully reflect the influence of postwar 
education and training, since many of them are in occupations in 
which their incomes will continue to rise over the years. 
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Comparative Occupational Position of Veterans of Different Wars 

In appraising the success of veterans in readjustment, and the 
effect of GI benefits on their economic status, it is of some interest 
to compare the position of veterans who have been in civilian life 
for different periods. Such a comparison is presented in table 4, 
which shows the employment status and occupational distribution 
(in October 1955) of veterans who served in World War IT and in 
the Korean conflict only. 


TaBLE 4.—Comparative employment status and current occupation of nondisabled 
veterans of World War II, and of the Korean conflict, October 1955 


' ! 
} 
Total, including un-| Employed veterans 
employed or not in only 
labor force 
Employment status and occupation, October 1955 a . a ee 
Veterans Korean Veterans Korean 
of World conflict of World conflict 
War II! only Warll | only 


Number (eemeninaee.... - - nse cdccerere-- ; ,é 3, 290 14, 054 2, 868 
FPUCMs ccaneceusaer se deal “ : nalaiia b | 100. 0 


Employed: Total......-. 


Professional, technical and allied workers 
Managers and proprietors, except farm 
Farmers and farm workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 
Operatives, etc. 

Service workers 

Laborers, not elsewhere classifi 


Unemployed 
Not in labor force 
Unable to work 


- 
POS more 


—~ 
Smacecws+i 


'| oe 


2 
8 
4 
.8 
9 
-7 
3 
.8 
6 
1 
4 
4 
3 


oe! og) ae 


1. 
2. 
0. 
0. 
1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' Includes veterans that served in Korean conflict. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 30. 


The distribution by occupation in October 1955 (for those who were 
employed in that month) shows that veterans of the Korean conflict, 
most of whom have been in civilian life for relatively short periods, 
are less likely to be in the higher occupations than those who served in 
World War II, and more likely to be in semiskilled, unskilled, or 
clerical jobs. Many Korean veterans, of course, have not yet com- 
pleted training under the GI bill, and many others have not yet 
reached the occupational goals they will eventually attain. Many 
of the 9 percent who are currently attending school will probably 
enter professional or managerial occupations later. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AS A MEASURE OF READJUSTMENT AND 
PRESENT STATUS 


Variations in occupation, income, and social status are closely re- 
lated to differences in educational attainment. In the 1955 survey, 
data on the number of years of school completed before entering the 
Armed Forces and after leaving service were therefore obtained from 
all veterans who replied to the Census Bureau questionnaire. Com- 
parative data on veterans and nonveterans were also available from 
earlier surveys. Highlights of the findings (presented more fully in 
appendix B) are summarized here. 

78959—56——9 
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Years of School Completed to Date by Nonveterans and by Veterans Who 
Used or Did Not Use GI Training 


The educational attainment of veterans and male nonveterans in the 
25-34-year-old and 35—44-year-old groups, as measured by number of 
years of school completed at any time, is compared in table 5, which 
also compares veterans who used and those who did not use GI training 
benefits. In both age groups, the median number of years completed 
by veterans was about 12 years, or 2 years higher than for non- 
veterans. In the younger age group about 24 percent of all veterans 
and 15 percent of the nonveterans had attended college. For the 
35—-44-year-old group, these proportions were almost the same— 
23 and 14 percent. 


TaBLE 5.—Comparison of educational attainment of veterans and >nonveterans 
(1952) and of nondisabled veterans ! who used or did not use GI training (1955) 


MALES 25-34 YEARS OF AGE 


Employed males (October | Veterans of World War II 
1952) or Korean conflict (Octo- 
ber 1955) 


Highest grade completed in school or college | | | 
| Veterans of | Nonveterans 
World War lof World War| Used GI | Did not use 
II (October II (October training GI training 
1952) | 1952) | 


Percent | Percent | Percent Percent 
e 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


t years or less , seed . ; 12.2 23.5 
High school: 
1 to 3 years-- wenn ge accesn- nee 21.7 | . 20. 2 33. 1 


College: ce: 43.8 38.9 
1 to 3 years.-- Didi nannionnatited 
23.8 4.4 


Median number of years completed ean (2 | . 3. 11.4 











MALES 35-44 YEARS OF AGE 


ints 


Percent 
Total 2 


100. 0 


8 years or less kc ae 7 23. 2 
High school: 
OR Bhd oo oh aenen ehh ase oddjawokt : 19.8 1 17.1 
ITLL, Atoka Sinnipineiiienwitteet ihe . ail 29.0 9 
College; ‘ 41.0 
8 
3 


ee 

Sie 
eR, 
20. 
23. 


St OOo: cae cké ve wasn wociaes 11.2 
18.8 


yi 
11.8 6. 
0. | 13.0 











Median number of years completed - --- ‘ 12. 1 | 7 1 











1 Veterans without service-connected disability. 
2 Percentages do not add to 100 percent because of veterans not reporting highest grade completed. 


Source: Bureau ofthe Census. Data for 1952 from special tabulations based on current population survey, | 
October 1952. Data for 1955 from Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 20. 


The educational attainment of veterans who had used GI training | 
benefits was higher than for those who had not taken training—with | 
a median difference of 2.2 years in the younger group and 1.1 years 
in the 35-44-year-old group. Even more striking is the difference in 
the percentage of trainees and nontrainees who had completed college.? 
In the younger group, which includes most of the veterans who took 
GI training, 24 percent of the trainees and only 4 percent of the non-§ 
trainees had completed 4 or more college years (chart ITI). 
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Cuart III 


COMAPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS (i955) 
AND OF VETERANS WHO USED OR DID NOT USE "GI" TRAINING (1952) 


(Males 25-3 Years of Age ) 





CONFLICT - 1955 





Veterans of RY Veterans Who Used 
World War IT "GI® Training 
V7 Veterans Who Did 
= Non-Veterans ‘44 Not Use "GI" Training 
XEARS OF SCHOOL 
- Percent of All Males - | COMPLETED AT ANY TIME ~- Percent of All Veterans - 
50 0 30} 2c 10 0 0 10 5 <0 
12.4 


College Graduates 
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45.7% Highschool Graduates 


or 1 to 3 Years 












KOO 
ot coiiece §WYYYY/A 
SOK 
L to 3 Years of SRR 
Highschool 
33.1% 
19.2% Elementary School 12.2% 
(8 years or less) 
43.0% 23.5% 
ttt 
5o)~=—s«&W 30 20 10 0 0 10 20 x» Lo 50 
- Percent of All Males - - Percent of All Veterans - 


While the data in table 5 thus make it clear that the higher educa- 
tional attainment of veterans is partly due to use of GI benefits, other 
factors were also involved. In general, persons with little education 
and low adaptability for schooling were less likely to be inducted into 
the Armed Forces. The median number of years completed even by 
those veterans who did not use GI training is significantly higher than 
for nonveterans, in both age groups. 

These facts underline two important points: A large percentage of 
the veterans had sufficient prior education to make them poten- 
tially able to profit from further education or training, and the use 
of this benefit did have a marked effect in raising the educational 
level of the veteran population. 


Relationship Between Occupation and Years of School Completed 


The relatively favorable occupational position of veterans is directly 
related to the fact that they have had more education, on the average, 
than nonveterans. Table 6 compares the occupational distribution 
of nondisabled veterans who had completed various amounts of 
schooling. Separate data are given for veterans who used and did 
not use training benefits. 
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Among the veterans who used training, more than three-fourths of 
those who are college graduates and one-third of those who have 
completed 1 to 3 years of college are now in professional or managerial 
jobs. The proportion of clerical and sales workers is relatively high 
among veterans who had some college training but did not graduate, 
and the proportion of skilled workers is highest among veterans who 
attended high school but had no college training. 

At the other end of the occupational scale, more than half of the 
veterans who never attended high school, and nearly one-half of those 
who entered high school without graduating are working in semi- 
skilled, unskilled or service occupations. ‘The relative number of 
farmers and farm workers is also greatest among veterans who did not 
go beyond elementary school. 

Among veterans who have had the same total amount of formal 
education (before or after service) those who used GI training tend 
to be in better jobs today. For example, among those who have com- 
pleted 1 to 3 years of college, 33 percent of the trainees are now in pro- 
fessional or managerial work, as compared to 28 percent of the non- 
trainees. Among veterans who finished high saad but had no college 
education, the percentage in professional and skilled jobs is slightly 
greater than for trainees than for nontrainees, while the percentage in 
semiskilled and unskilled jobs is much higher among those who made 
no use of GI training. Among jveterans who completed 1 to 3 
years of high school, those who took training are more likely to be 
employed as craftsmen, clerical or sales workers, and less likely to be 
in semiskilled jobs. 

These data show that GI training helped to raise the occupational 
level of veterans not merely by increasing their total amount of formal 
education, but also by encouraging them to take courses which helped 
them qualify for more attractive jobs. It seems clear that GI training 
helped many veterans to enter semiprofessional or technical work 
without obtaining college degrees, and that GI training also increased 
the number of qualified farmers among veterans with little formal 
education. 

In connection with the above comparisons, it is important to re- 
member that veterans who chose to use GI training may have had a 
greater capacity for advancement, and a greater desire to improve their 
status, than those who did not use training. Many might have had 
better than average success even without the GI program—but the 
program gave them an opportunity to obtain further education or 
training, which might not otherwise have been within their reach. 


Relation of Postservice Education to Education Before Entry Into Service 


lt is important to note that the impact of GI training is not fully 
reflected in data on the number of years of formal education com- 
pleted. Only about one-third of the World War IT veterans who used 
training benefits were enrolled in colleges or regular schools below the 
college level—including the 29 percent who took college training and 
a& minority of the veterans who were enrolled in schools below the 
college level. The distribution of veterans in the 1955 survey (in- 
cluding Korean conflict veterans) by type of school or training was as 
follows: College or university, 36.9 percent, business school or high 
school, 8.1 percent; vocational or trade school, 17.3 percent; on-job 
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or apprenticeship training, 17.2 percent; on-farm training, 9.1 percent; 
correspondence schools and other, 11.5 percent. 

From this distribution, which is fairly consistent with Veterans’ 
Administration data, it is clear that most veterans who took training 
did not add to their formal educational attainment as measured in 
the above tables, but took training of other types. 

The percentage of veterans who completed at least 1 year of formal 
school after service, and the percentage who completed 2 or more 
years, is shown in table 7, by preservice status and age at time of 
entering the Armed Forces. Altogether, about 16 percent of all 
veterans (or about one-third of those who used GI training) com- 
pleted at least 1 year of school after leaving service, and 11 percent 
completed 2 or more years. Veterans who were less than 25 years 
old when they entered service were about 3 times as likely to com- 
plete 2 or more years of formal postwar schooling as those who were 
25 or over when they entered service. 


- 


TARLE 7.—Relationship between preservice status and number of years of school 
completed after service (through October 1955), by age at entry into service (non- 
disabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict) 


Percentage who completed at | Percentage who completed 2 
least 1 year of school after or more years of school after 
service service 

Main activity during year before entering | 
Armed Forces, and preservice educa- Age when entered Age when entered 
tional attainment service service 

Total 


i 
Under 25 '25 or over Under 25 |25 or over 


years years 


Total, all preservice activities__...- 5. 19.2 





Main activity: 4 
Bee GEROEL.-.. ... daddan cnn shcceans : 41.8 
Working ‘ . 10.6 
EL «nk sh dk hha 1d stinalittn aie Getliomesiienen : 12.8 

Attending school or other, by preservice 

education: 
eNantes ellis. ddnkh bbls 


8 years or less lea 
LLG | Fe mene : 
Pt i in 9 at otdasbeseednaheenectl 
College, 1 or more years........-.-.-.- | 








Size of base too small to permit computation of percentage. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 special survey. See appendix B, table 7. 


There were striking differences in the proportion of veterans who 
completed formal schooling after service, when preservice activity 
and education are taken into account. About 42 percent of those 
whose main activity was attending school, and 53 percent of those 
who were attending college completed at least 1 year of school after 
discharge. Less than one-tenth of the veterans who held regular 
jobs before entering service on the other hand, completed a year of 
formal schooling. 

The tendency to continue formal education was much greater 
among those who had graduated from high school or entered college 
before joining the Armed Forces, The data show that GI training 
in colleges and regular schools was used most by veterans whose 
education was directly interrupted by entry into service, while those 
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veterans who had already had regular employment were much more 
likely to use the benefit in some other way. 


INCOME OF VETERANS AND NONVETERANS, AND RELATION BETWEEN 
INCOME AND USE OF TRAINING 


One of the best overall measures of veterans’ success in readjustment 
is provided by comparing the incomes of veterans and nonveterans. 
The relationship between veterans’ incomes and their use of training 
also bears on the same question. 

Total income over a year’s period, and particularly earned income, 
reflects economic success in several ways. Earned income is in- 
fluenced by the extent to which individuals have succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in the higher ‘paid occupations, by the skill and 
earning power they have achieved in these occupations, and by regu- 
larity of employment. It measures, to some degree, the adequacy of 
previous education or training, the individual’s success in choosing 
work in which he can succeed, and the stability of his position in 
economic life. 


Total Incomes of Veterans and Nonveterans 


Over the years since World War II, veterans of that war have 
steadily improved their position as compared to nonveterans in 
comparable age groups. Data on the median incomes (total money 
income) of male veterans of World War II and male nonveterans are 
compared in table 8. Since income varies with age, separate figures 
for the 25-34 and 35—44-year-old groups are shown, for each year from 
1947 through 1954. 


TABLE 8.—Comparison of median incomes of male veterans and nonveterans of 
World War II, 25 to 44 years of age, 1947-54 


Median total money income, by age group Ratio of veterans’ in- 
| eome to that of non- 

| veterans (percent) 
Age 25-34 years Age 35-44 years 


Veterans Non- Veterans | Non- | Age 25-34 | Age 35-44 
of World | veterans! | of World | Veterans! | years | years 
War II War II 


| 
1047... 2... | $2,401 $2, 585 





$2, 900 | 92.9 | 92.7 
3, 046 101. 6 100. 
2, 935 110. 4 | 101. 7 
3, 234 | 116. 5 | 101. § 
3, 595 | 116.8 101. 
3, 602 | 118.5 106. 


& Be 


Se eo 


1948... __ oe aie 2, 734 2) 892 
1949___ u 2, 828 2, 562 
tie + bccamel 3, 058 2, 626 
1951....._. 3, 359 2, 875 | 
te hee 3, 631 3, 065 
RE ok: dvounss Sree 3, 948 3, 183 3, 867 | 124. 0 106. 
Bbw acco Lon lbllignabted 3, 978 | 3,073 3,818 | 129. 5 110. 


i | | 


ERR 








PP poop wk 


' Includes all males who were not reported as World War II veterans. Some nonveterans of World War 
II served in the Korean conflict. 


_ Source: Bureau of the Census, special tabulations of data from current population surveys in which 
income data were obtained, 1948-55. 


The median income of veterans in 1954 compared favorably with 
the income of nonveterans in comparable age groups. For the 
25-34-year-old age group, the median income of veterans was $3,978 
as compared to $3,073 for nonveterans—a margin of 29.5 percent in 
favor of the veteran group. Veterans 35-44 years of age had a 
median income of $4,227, about 11 percent higher than the median 
of $3,818 for nonveterans. 
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The differential in favor of veterans has been increasing in the 
postwar years. In 1947, veterans’ incomes were below those of 
nonveterans in each age group, partly because some veterans were 


still in service during part of the year, or were not continuously in 
the labor force. By 1948, veterans were about even with nonveterans 


of similar age. Since that year the veterans have gradually pulled 
ahead, and the gap has widened steadily in each successive year. 

This trend suggests that veterans may have been under some handi- 
cap in the early postwar years, though their low average income in 
that period may have been due to the fact that some were attending 
school and others were in the Armed Forces during part of the pre- 
ceding year. The rise since 1948 indicates that veterans are moving 
ahead more rapidly than nonveterans of comparable age, and no 
doubt the availability of GI training benefits has been a factor. 
Also, the fact that veterans were physically and mentally a selected 
group has been important. 


Income of Veterans and Nonveterans by Occupation 


The relationship between income and occupation, in each of these 
two age groups is shown in table 9. Since this table excludes men 
who were not employed in April 1955, the medians for each age 
group are slightly above those in table 8, both for veterans and 
nonveterans. 


TABLE 9.— Median income of veterans and nonveterans of World War II by age and 
occupation, calendar yeor 1954 (employed males, April 1955) 


Median income (total money income in 1954) 
Current occupation (in April 1955) and age Age 25-34 years Age 35-44 years 


Veterans Nonvet- 
of World erans ! 
War II 


Males, 25 to 34 years of age, total, all occupa- 
i $4, 025 


Professional, technical and kindred workers--.........- 4, 968 
Managers and proprietors, except farm ig 

Farmers and farm managers 

Clerical and kindred workers. 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen and kindred workers 

Operatives and kindred workers_-. 

SaPENS WOT ogo si Soccb ants adden sc ccenmescsscuupegn 

Farm laborers 

Laborers, not elsewhere classified... .............- 


| Includes all males who were not vali as World War IT veterans. Some nonveterans of World 
War II served in the Korean confiict. 
2 Not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, special tabulations based on data collected in current population sur- 
vey, April 1955. 


For those occupational groups in- which comparisons are possible 
the incomes of veterans who were 25 to 34 years old are distinctly 
above those of nonveterans. The margin in the veterans’ favor (in 
1955) was about $1,500 in professional or technical occupations, about 
$600 for craftsmen and kindred workers, about $500 for operatives 
and semiskilled workers, and about $400 for laborers. “Thus the 
veteran’s advantage is greatest in those occupations—professional or 
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skilled—in which education or training (before or after service) would 
be expected to have the most effect. 

In the 35-to-44-year-old group the picture is different. Veterans in 
professional and skilled occupations had incomes about equal to those 
of nonveterans; among managers and proprietors the margin was 
strongly in favor of nonveterans; and veterans had higher meomes 
only in the semiskilled group. The higher median income of all 
veterans in this age group thus results mainly from the fact that more 
veterans, percentagewise, were working in professional, managerial, 
and skilled jobs. (See table 1 above.) This favorable occupational 
distribution, as already noted, is partly due to the availability of GI 
training and partly reflects the fact that veterans had more education 
than nonveterans even before they entered service (table 2 above). 


Relationship Between Earned Income and Use of Training Benefits 


In principle, one of the best ways of measuring the effectiveness of 
GI training benefits would be to compare the present incomes of those 
who took training and those who did not. In practice, the extent to 
which education and training benefits have contributed to the rela- 
tively favorable economic status of veterans cannot be measured 
exactly. If veterans who used training have higher incomes than 
those who did not, this may be partly due to factors other than 
training, since those who took training may differ in background and 
ability from the nontrainee group. ata in chapter IV show, for 
example, that veterans who took training were more likely to have 
had some college education before they entered service and more likely 
to have had experience in the Armed Forces which would be useful in 
professional or skilled jobs. The trainees are probably also more 
likely to have those aptitudes and traits of character which lead to 
economic success. 

Veterans who did not use training, on the other hand, were in 
general older, more likely to have completed their education before 
entering service, and more likely to have established themselves in 
jobs with relatively high pay or prospects for advancement. Thus, 
in many cases they had a head start on the income ladder as compared 
to those who entered the same occupations only after postwar educa- 
tion or training. 

In general, it would be expected that many of those who used GI 
training would be veterans who had suffered a serious interruption 
in their education or in their progress as members of the labor force. 
They would be individuals who, without the opportunities provided 
by the GI bill, would in some cases have suffered a serious setback 
to their earning power. From one point of view, if training put 
them back on equal terms with those who did not need to use the 
benefit, the program achieved its most basic objective. Actually, 
the evidence shows that for many of the younger veterans, the G] 
training more than offset the handicaps resulting from time spent in 
service, and permitted the veteran to achieve a higher status than 
might have been expected from his position before entering the Armed 
Forces. Many older veterans, who would otherwise have stayed in 
their preservice occupations have also been enabled to qualify for 
better jobs. 

Comparative data on the median earned income of veterans who 
used training and of nontrainees, during the 12 months ending Sep- 
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tember 1955, are summarized in table 10, with separate data by age, 
period of service, and disability status. 


TABLE 


10.—Median earned incomes of veterans of World War II and Korean 


conflict in year ended September 1955, by use of GI training, age, and disability 


status 





Age or disability status 


Nondisabled veterans of World War II or Korean con- 
flict: 
All ages 
Under 25 years. 
25 to 34 years. 
35 to 44 years. 
45 years and ove 
Nondisabled jaiusmne of World War II only: 
All ages _-- 
25 to 34 years. 
35 to 44 years___-_- ; 
Nondisabled veterans of Korean conflict (or both): 
All ages__---- sd teal asi oat dle 
Under 25 years. et 
25 to 34 years. 
Veterans with service-connected disabilities: 
Disabled veterans: 
World War IT_. 


Median earned income, by use of 


Total, all 
veterans 


Ratio of in- 
come of 
veterans 
who used 

training to 

income of 
nonusers 


training 


Veterans Veterans 

who used | who did 

GI train- | not use GI 
training 


4, 058 
4, 545 


4, 378 
@) 
() 


3, 065 
(*) 
() | 


3, 825 | 





World War II or Korean conflict. 3, 768 | 3,911 | 
oh. 


i Median income not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 17. 


In the 25-to-34-year-old group, which is most important numerically 
and includes the bulk of the veterans who used GI training, the 
median income of trainees was $4,198, or about 8 percent above 
the median for those who did not use training. For all age groups 
combined, however, the median for trainees was only about 3 percent 
” her than for nontrainees, partly because the latter group includes 

arger number of older veterans, who have had more experience in 
their occupations, on the average, than those who took advantage 
of GI training. 

Veterans in the youngest age group—under 25 years old—consist 
of men who had served in the Korean conflict, many of whom left 
the Armed Forces only recently. In this age group, those who used 
training had incomes lower than nontrainees, largely because many 
trainees were still in school or had not spent the full year in gainful 
employment. 

ong veterans who are 35 to 44 years old the median income for 
those who used training was about 4 percent below that of non- 
trainees. In this group, of course, those who did not use training were 
in general men who were willing and able to go back to the kind 
of work that they had done before entering service (see ch. IV). 
Those who used training in this age group have therefore been in 
their present occupations for much shorter periods than the nontrainee 
group. Among these older veterans, it appears that those who had 
already established themselves in their final occupations generally 
did not take training, while those who did take training were handi- 
capped income-wise by entering a new occupation late in life. 
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The relationship between median income and the length of time 
since veterans began working in their present occupations is sum- 
marized in table 11. When the incomes of trainees and nontrainees 
with comparable amounts of experience in their present jobs are 
str, pared, the margin in favor of those who took training is quite 

iking. In the 25-to-34-year-old group, for example, the median 
income of veterans with 2 to 5 years’ experience is $563 higher for 
those who took training. Similarly, though the overall average income 
was higher for nontrainees in the 25-to-34-year-old group, trainees 
with 2 to 5 years’ experience had distinctly higher incomes and 
there is little difference among those who have worked in their present 
occupations for more than 5 years. 


TABLE 11.—Relation between median earned income in year ended September 1955 
and length of time in present occupation, by age and use of GI training benefits 
(nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict) 


Percentage distribution 
Median earned income by time in present 
| occupation 


Age group and time in present occupation | 

Veterans 
who did 
not use 
training 


Veterans Veterans 

who used who did 
GI | not use GI 

training | training 


Difference | Veterans 
in favor of | who used 
trainees training 


| 

All age groups, total 1.................s2<.. $4, 129 $4, 073 +$56 100 100 
Time in prasent occupation: 

Less than 2 years_.-......-.--- : 3, 106 | 2, 969 +145 19.9 | 22. 

2 to 5 years. aoaed , 259 | 3, 875 | +384 24.2 | 16.! 

5 years or more. ---. eh... , 658 , 623 | +35 50.0 | 56.6 
Age 25 to 34 years, total !..._.........-.- , 197 | 3, 897 | +300 100. 100 
Time in present occupation: | 

Less than 2 years aor , 287 | 3, 225 +62 | 19.8 | 25. 5 

2 to 5 years. ees ; , 236 3, 799 +437 | 28.8 | 23. 7 

5 years or more. reine , , 670 , 486 | +184 | 47.8 | 46 
Age 35 to 44 years, total 1__-_ catia ol , 417 , 619 —202 100.0 | 
Time in present occup: ation: 

Less than 2 years... - ; @) (?) 13 

a ‘ ; , 464 4, 287 | +177 18. 

5 years or more. -- ee , 703 | 4,782 —79 65.7 








1 Data for veterans with no present occupation are not shown and percentages given therefore do not add 


to 100 percent. 
2 Not computed because of small number of cases in sample, 


Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 Survey of Veterans. See appendix B, table 21. 


Significance.—These data make it clear that simple comparisons 
by age group conceal much of the positive effect of GI training on 
incomes. The apparent margin in favor of nontrainees in the older 
age group results mainly from the fact that most of them have been 
working in their present jobs longer than the veterans who took 
training to qualify for new jobs or for new occupations. 


Comparative Incomes of Trainees and Nontrainees by Preservice Occupa- 
tions 

The median incomes of veterans who used or did not use training, 
by occupation before entering service, are compared in table 12. In 
the younger age group (25 to 34) trainees had higher incomes ‘than 
nontrainees in each occupational group for which comparison is made. 
The margin is greatest among those who were working in semiskilled, 
unskilled, or service jobs | before they entered the Armed Forces. Those 
who had formerly been in semiskilled jobs (as operatives and kindred 
workers) and took GI training to improve their position had a median 
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income of $4,196—about $460 more than the former semiskilled 
workers who took no further training. For veterans who had worked 
in unskilled or service occupations, the margin in favor of GI trainees 
was about $300. There was only a slight difference, on the other hand, 
between the incomes of trainees and nontrainees formerly employed 
in clerical or sales work. 


TABLE 12.— Median earned income in year ended September 19565 of veterans who 
used and did not use GI training benefits, by current age and occupation before 
entering service (nondisabled veterans of World War II or Korean conflict) 


Median income in year ending Net differ- 
October 1955 ence in 
Occupation in principal job during year before favor of 
en g the Armed Forces veterans 
Veterans | who used 
who did not} training 
use training 


Veterans of World War II or Korean conflict: 
ao all occu 
vo 
Professional, managerial, and farmers. __ 


3s 
& 
£ 
3 
o 


5 


8888 


Operatives and kindred workers 

Laborers and service workers_..................---- 
Veterans 25 to 34 years of age: 

Total, all occu 

No preservice job 

Professional, managerial, and farmers 

Clerical and sales workers. 

Craftsmen and kindred workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Laborers and service workers. 
Veterans 35 to 44 years of age: 

Total, all occu 

No preservice 

Pro’ » Managerial, or farmer 
Clerical and sales workers. 
Craftsmen and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

borers and service workers 


opp aeet 


> 
& 


B 

— 
= 
~ee 


ze 


- 


SESSSE S2RSS8 
Busk 8 S&Seze 


= 
SS 

3 
wo» 


- SEPA s 
ano 


= 
a 
> 
o> 
— 
~ 


oe RON 
Pon 


z 
SRE3 


S838 
ue nn 
Sy 


1 Median income not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 
Source: Bureau of the Census Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955: See appendix B, table 18. 


In the 35- to 44-year-old age group, the difference is in the other 
direction, and the median income of those who used training is lower 
than that of nontrainees who worked in the same preservice occupa- 
tion. For the group whose preservice job was ‘“‘Professional, manager- 
ial, or farmer,’ this comparison may be misleading, since a much larger 
proportion of the older trainees were farmers, whose cash income is 
much lower than that of the professional and managerial workers who 
make up the bulk of the nontrainee group. Other factors which help 
to explain the lower average income of those who used training are 
(1) the shorter time that trainees have worked in their present occupa- 
tions, and (2) the fact that older veterans, in general, were more likely 
to take on-the-job or short-term below-college training (often for 
relatively short periods). Such training did not affect their occupa- 
tional level as much as the training taken by the younger trainees. 


Relationship of Income to Time Spent in Training and Use of Training 
in Present Job 
Overall data on the incomes of veterans who used training may be 
aces because they cover a wide variety of individual situations. 
In its studies, the Commission therefore checked the relationship be- 
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tween income and such other important factors as the length of time 
the veteran spent in training and the extent to which he is using the 
training or skill so acquired in his present work. (See table 13.) 
This analysis shows clearly that the value of training, in terms of in- 
come, was greatest for those who took training which they could 
actually use in their subsequent employment. The median income of 
veterans who feel that they could not have obtained their present jobs 
without the training was about $4,800, as compared to $4,400 for 
those who used the training “a great deal,” about $4,100 for those 
who find it “fairly useful” in present jobs and less than $4,000 for those 
who use it only a little or not at all. 


TABLE 13.—Relation between median earned income in year ended Seplember 1956, 
length of time spent in training, and use of training in present job (veterans of 
World War II and Korean conflict) 


Median earned income, by length of time in training 
Extent to which training or skillacquiredin GI | 
training is used in veteran’s present job 





| ‘Total, all | Less than| 6 to 18 | 19 to 90 |30months 
periods | (months months | months | | or more 


| 











$4,249} $4,089) $4,271 $4, 490 


All nondisabled veterans who used training.......... $4, 129 

Training indispensable for present job!_...........-- 4, 789 @) @) 4, 950 4, 912 
Used 6 NR GRRE . 2.» nannaeniaeavhecmveniecd 4, 304 @) 4, 413 4, 206 @) 
Paster Geeetes. = cccdi sche odd dddekieabscenomanie 4, 084 ® 4, 067 @) @) 
Used only a little, or not at all__..................... 3, 965 4, 223 3, 867 3, 581 (3) 
IGG ST wee Ie bn tinctinncicucasebiengiameiesiminedementes 3, 854 4, 037 3, 831 @) (3) 





! Veterans who checked “Very much—without training I could not have obtained my present job.” 
2 Not computed because of smal] number of cases in sample. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 22. 


When a similar analysis is related to time spent in training the rela- 
tionship between income and current use of training is even more 
striking. Among those who were in training for 19 to 30 months, for 
example, the cite? income is $4,905 for those who consider the train- 
ing indispensable, about $4,200 for those who use it a great deal, and 
below $3,600 for those who use it only a little or not at all. 

Significance.—These data suggest that GI training has contributed 
greatly to the economic progress of those veterans in the younger age 
groups who made up the great bulk of beneficiaries under the program. 
For the older age group, the absence of an income differential in favor 
of the trainee may indicate that the training was of less value in terms 
of income. Some of those who took training might have had even 
lower incomes without the training, but older veterans appear also to 
have made greater use of the less effective forms of training. 


USE OF GI TRAINING IN SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT OR IN PRESENT JOB 


The most direct evidence of the relationship between use of training 
and the veteran’s present status is furnished by the veteran’s own 
views on how much he has used education or training acquired under 
GI programs. To provide information on this point, the survey in 
October 1955 asked two special questions of those veterans who had 
attended school or taken any kind of training under the GI bill. One 
of these questions referred to veteran’s present job: He was asked 
“In your present job or business, how much do you use the skills, 
education, or training received under VA programs?” ‘ 


4 See sec. II, item 19, in questionnaire reproduced in appendix B. 
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Since it was recognized that some veterans might have made signi- 
ficant use of their GI training but shifted later to other kinds of work, 
each trainee was also asked the following question: “Since the end 
of your VA education or training, about how much time have you 
worked in jobs where you needed the skill or training you received?” ® 

The responses to these questions are particularly interesting when 
related to other factors, such as income (already discussed above), the 
amount of time spent in training, the kind of skill or training utilized, 
the veteran’s reason for taking training, and whether the veteran 
completed the course or program of training which he had selected. 
Highlights of the findings are summarized below, and further analysis 


will be found in the staff report covering education and training bene- 
fits (No. IX, pt. B). 


Relation Between Time Spent in Training and Use of Training in 
Present Job 

The current incomes of veterans who used training, as noted earlier, 
tend to be higher for those who are using the training in their present 
jobs, and lower for those who are making little or no use of training. 
For this reason, the responses to the question on use of GI training 
in the veteran’s present job or business are of special interest. 

Nearly one-quarter of the veterans who used training (23 percent) 
checked the response indicating that GI training was indispensable— 
i. e., that it is used ‘“Very much—without VA training, I would not 
have been able to get present job.” Another 23 percent said the 
training was used ‘‘a great deal,’’ 15 percent said it was “fairly use- 
ful,” 10 percent said that it was used “only a little,” and 29 percent 
were not using it at all in their current jobs. 

Veterans who stayed in training for fairly long periods are making 
much more use of their training today (table 14). Nearly four-fifths 
of those who spent 30 months or more in school or training (77 pet 
cent) report that it is indispensable or ‘used a great deal’ in their 
present work, while less than one-tenth (7 percent) are not using it 
at all. About three-fifths of those who were in training for 19 to 
30 months consider their GI training indispensable or use it “‘a great 
deal,”’ while about 18 percent make no use of it. 


TABLE 14.—Relationship between length of time in training™andfuse of training in 
present job (nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict, October 
1955) 


Percent distribution by use of training in present job 


Extent{to which training is used in Total, all Veterans in training for specified periods 
present job veterans 

who used | 

training | 30months;| 19 to 30 6 to 18 Less than 

or more months months 6 months 


Total. nondisabled veterans who 
used GI training 


Training indispensable in present es 
Training used a me i 
Fairly useful - eta cz 

Used only a little_. ace 
POU I ecco cake co cdecesedapancous 


IeeSo | © 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 23. 


5 See sec, II, item 20, in questionnaire reproduced in appendix B. 
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As would be expected veterans who were in training for relatively 
short periods—less than 6 months—are making less use of the training 
in their present work. Half of this group reported that they were 
not using the training at all. In general these are the veterans who 
dropped out of training because they were not adapted to it or because 
they were able to find satisfactory jobs without further training 
(chart IV, upper panel). 

Cuart IV 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN USE OF “Gi" TRAINING, TIME SPENT IN 
TRAINING, AND TYPE OF TRAINING USED 
Legend: Use of Training in Present Job 
GH Indispensable 
GRR Used a great deal 


Wiz ~Fairly useful 
5] Used a little 


|_| Not used at all 
Percent Distribution by Use of Training in Veteran's 


t Jo 
TIME SPENT 0 .°w 2 wm wrrerert IR, 7 8 
IN TRATNING 


30 Months or More 
19 to 30 Months 


6 to 18 Months 


Less Than 6 Months 


KIND OF TRAINING 
E 


All Types of Training 


College or University 


On-Job or On-Farm 
Training 


Schools Below 
College Level 


“ome Ae i — 


Below College: With- s Bes 168 
out Occupational Goal 


0 10 20 30—C lO SiO 70 
- Percent - 
Source: Bureau of the Census, October 1955 
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Relation Between Present Use of Training, Kind of Training, and 
Reason for Taking Training 


The extent to which veterans are using their training in present jobs 
varies considerably between veterans who used the various broad 
types of training programs, and is also related to the veteran’s reason 
for taking training. Under Public Law 346, veterans were at first 
free to take any type of course, whether or not it was related to a 
specific educational goal or occupational objective. Some veterans 
therefore took training to fit themselves for new jobs, others to improve 
their skill in occupations they had already held, others to improve 
their general education, and there were some who took training which 
had no definite objective. 

The extent to which veterans who took training of different types, 
or for different reasons, are using it in their current jobs is summarized 
in table 15. Those who took college or university training are most 
likely to be making significant use of it now. Two-thirds of those 
who took college training for any reason, and 70 percent of those who 
did so to qualify for a new occupation, report that it is indispensable 
or used “a great deal.’”’ Only one-tenth of those who took college 
training are making no use of it in present jobs (chart IV, lower panel). 


TABLE 15,—Use of training in present job, by type of training and reason for taking 
training (nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict in 1955) 


Percent distribution by use of training or skill in present job 


Kind of schoo! or training, and 


reason for taking training Used a Used only | Not used 
great deal a little at all 


Total, all nondisabled vet- 
erans who used GI training. 
Kind of training: 
College or university, 
to 


With occupational goal. -- 
To improve general edu- 


ee aie 
Below college level, by type of 
below college 


Correspondence or other. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 23. 


— of other types—including schools below the college level, 


on-job and on-farm training, correspondence schools and other train- 
ing—has proved to be of less value in the veteran’s present work. 
Less than two-fifths of the noncollege trainees report that their training 
-was indispensable.or is used ‘“‘a great deal’. About an equal number 
(38 percent) ,do not -use it at-all in their current jobs. It should be 
borne in mind, in this-connection, that below-college training was often 
taken for relatively short periods, and that some veterans took such 
training with no vocation objective. Those who took below-college 
training with a definite occupational goal are about twice as likely 
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to be making major use of it in their present work as those who took 
it for other reasons. 

When the noncollege trainees are grouped by the type of training 
used, the percentage who consider it indispensable or use it a great 
deal is highest for those who took on-job or on-farm training (47 per- 
cent), considerably lower for those who attended schools below the 
college level (31 percent), and still lower for those who took other 
types of noncollege training (26 percent). In this last group, which 
includes avocational or recreational courses as well as correspondence 
schools, 51 percent of all trainees say their training is not used at all. 
This last percentage emphasizes the extent to which lack of adequate 
control over selection of courses, in early years of the program, per- 
mitted veterans to use benefits in ways which were of little long-run 
value. 


Relation Between Occupational Objective, Completion of Training, and 
Present Use of Training 
The value of GI training in the veteran’s present work is much 
greater for those who completed training than for those who did not, 
and is also related to the kind of work for which the trainee was trying 
to prepare himself (table 16). 


TABLE 16.—Relationship between use of training in present job (October 1955) goal 
of training and completion of training (nondisabled veterans of WorldyWar I] 
and Korean conflict) 


Percent distribution by use of training in present job 


Oceupational goal of training, | Total, all | Training 
and completion of training veterans | indispens- | Training Not used 
who took able in or skill Fairly Used only at all in 
training present used a useful a little present 
for reason job great deal job 
indicated 


Total, all veterans who used 
GI education or training -_-- 100.0 
rained for professional, tech- 
nical, or managerial jobs: 
Total ! 100.0 
( ‘ompleted training 100.0 
Did not complete 100. 0 
Trained for jobs as cr: aftsmen 
or kindred workers: 
‘ 100.0 
Completed training----- sh 100.0 
Did not complete 100.0 
Trained wathent cooupet ational 
goal, total_. 3 100.0 | 


' Includes veterans still in training. 


NoTE.—Due to rounding, percentages do not always add to 100. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 28. 


The veterans who took training to fit themselves for professional or 
ianagerial jobs are most likely to be making major use of training in 
their present work. About 40 percent consider the training in- 
dispensable, and another 19 percent use it a great deal. About 82 
percent of those who completed college training are in these 2 cate- 
gories, while only 7 percent are making no use of their training. 
Those who did not complete training are much less likely to consider 
it ae or use it a great deal, but only one-third are not using 
itata 


78959—56——_10 
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Of those who took training to qualify for skilled occupations, about 
two-fifths consider the training indispensable or use it a great deal. 
Of those who completed training for craft jobs, 59 percent are in these 
groups, as compared to 16 percent of those who did not complete craft 
training. Nearly two-thirds of those who did not complete such train- 
ing, on the other hand, are making no use of it currently. 

Only one-tenth of the veterans who took training with no definite 
occupatinoal goal consider it indispensable in their present jobs but it is 
of some interest that 29 percentof such veterans report that they use 
their training “a great deal,’’ and another 21 percent find it fairly 
useful. In fact, the percentage who are making no use of their train- 
ing is no higher for veterans who had no occupational goal than for 
those who had such a goal. 

Significance.—These data confirm a conclusion supported by more 
detailed findings in the staff report on education and training benefits. 
While most veterans are making use of the GI training they received, a 
significant number entered training which was poorly selected in terms 
of their actual needs and future job prospects. The overall value of 
the training program might have been greater if there had been more 
general use of vocational counseling and guidance and much more ade- 
quate control of selection of courses. These problems have been 
greatly reduced, but not wholly eliminated, in the present program for 
Korean conflict veterans. 


Amount of Time Worked in Jobs in Which GI Training was Required 


Another measure of the value of the GI training to veterans is pro- 
vided by data on how much veterans have worked in jobs requiring the 
skill or training they received under the GI programs. In table 17, 
responses to this question are related to the veteran’s reason for taking 
GI training. 


TABLE 17,—Relation between reason for taking training and use of training in 
subsequent jobs (nordisabled veterans of Worid War II and Korean conflict in 
1955) 

[In percent] 


Reason for using GI training benefits 
| vaiedie — . sae 
j 

Time worked in jobs requiring skill or training | F To fit self To im- Toim- | For cash 
acquired in GI training Total, all| for new prove prove |allowance, 

| aamneis occupa- skill in general | hobby, 

| tion former educa- | or other 

job tion reasons 





Total, nondisabled veterans who used GI train- 
ing 


Time worked in jobs requiring the training: 
All or most of time since leaving training 
Worked regularly at such jobs for a while, 
in other jobs__- 
Worked at such re a little, mostly other work 
Not at all_- oa Poaduare ah aple een ees 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 26. 


Slightly more than one-half of all veterans (52 percent) report 
that they have worked in jobs requiring the training ‘‘all or most of 
the time” since they left training. The percentage who have done 
so is highest for those who took training to improve their skill in 
former jobs (70 percent) or to fit themselves for a new occupation 
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(52 percent), and lowest for those who took training to improve their 
general education or for other reasons. 

About 8 percent of the trainees reported that they had worked 
regularly in jobs requiring training for a while, but are now in other 
jobs, and about 12 percent said they had worked in such jobs a little 
but mostly in other work. The total number in these two categories 
does not differ greatly for those who took training for various reasons 
ranging from 17 percent for those who took training to improve their 
skill to 21 percent of those who wanted to improve their general 
education. 

About 3 out of 10 veterans (29 percent) had never worked at all in 
jobs in which their GI training was required. The proportion in 
this group was relatively low among veterans who took training to 
improve their skill, about average among those who sought to fit 
themselves for a new occupation, and above 40 percent in the 2 
other groups. 

The amount of time that veterans have worked in jobs requiring 
use of their training is closely related to the amount of time spent in 
training (table 18). More than four-fifths of those who spent 
30 months or more in training have worked all or most of the time 
in jobs requiring training while only about one-quarter of those who 
were in training less than 6 months have done so. Veterans who 
have not worked at all in jobs requiring training account for 55 per- 
cent of those who spent less than 6 months in training, about three- 
tenths of those who were in training for 6 to 18 months, but only 7 
percent of those who spent more than 30 months in training. 


TABLE 18,.—Relationship between use “a training in subsequent jobs, time spent in 
training, and period in which veteran entered training (nondisabled veterans of 
World War II and Korean conflict, October 1955) 


| 
Percent distribution by time worked in 
jobs requiring such skill or training 

Total, all eet 

veterans | 
Time spent in training and period in which veteran |who used Regularly| A little, 

entered training GI train-| All or fora | mostly | 
ing most while other Not at 
of time now in | kinds of all 

different work 

work 


Total, all nondisabled veterans who used | 
training 52 


Time spent in training: 
Less than 6 months.- is eatnctinianoven cers -| 27 
I AA al. assis 5 ki 46 
19 to 30 months “tt 67 
a 


= 
SNK sD Oe wow 


30 months or more 
ro entered training: 
Within 6 months after leav = Armed Forces-_--| 
Within 6 to 12 months______-_- 52 
During 2d year. ares baseaenes 46 
More than 2 years ‘after. separation _- 45 | 


— 








Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See eemmeiie B, table 26. 


Data in table 18 also show that veterans who entered training soon 
after they left service are more likely to have worked in jobs requiring 
training than those who began their training relatively late. About 62 
percent of those who entered training within 6 months had spent all or 
most of their time in jobs requiring the training, while this was true of 
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only 45 percent of the veterans who entered more than 2 years after 
discharge. ‘The percentage who have worked only a little, or not at all, 
in jobs requiring training rises from 32 percent of those who started 
their training within 6 months to nearly one-half of those who entered 
training after more than 2 years had passed. 


Importance of Sound Choice of Training 


The data on the extent to which veterans are using their training 
in their present jobs, and on the amount of time worked in jobs re- 
quiring such training, make it clear that the value of GI training 
differed greatly for different individuals. The training was most 
valuable if it had a definite occupational objective, if the veteran 
continued his study or training until it was completed, and if he 
entered training fairly soon after his return to civilian life. It tended 
to be of less value if there was no occupational goal, if the veteran 
dropped out without completing his course, or if his entrance into 
training was delayed. 

These differences underline the importance of safeguards to assure 
that the veteran’s choice of training programs is wisely made, and the 
desirability of making the choice early in the readjustment period. 
The GI training program, in general, was of greatest value to veterans 
who made most use of training, but for many who chose unwisely, 
and dropped out of training for various reasons, the program did not 
achieve the results that it might have achieved with better guidance 
and more explicit standards. ‘The survey thus confirms the wisdom of 
the more adequate safeguards that are provided in the 1952 act for 
Korean conflict veterans. 


ADEQUACY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF THE |LOAN-GUARANTY [PROGRAM 


In judging the effectiveness of the loan-guaranty program a number 
of objective measures can be considered. Among these are (1) the 
relative extent of home ownership among veterans and nonveterans; 
(2) the extent to which the program has been used by veterans eligible 
for loan benefits; (3) the comparative characteristics of those who have 
used the benefit and those who have not; and (4) various kinds of 
information on the quality of the housing obtained by beneficiaries of 
the program and the prices paid for such housing. ; 

In chapters III and IV of the staff report on the loan programs fF 
(No. IX, pt. C), the adequacy of the pregram is considered in detail, 
with attention both to the factors mentioned above and various ff 
others—including the availability of mortgage money, the effect of F 
discounts, problems of duplication of function between VA and FHA ff 
operations, and the impact on the economy of low-downpayment, f 
long-maturity loans. In addition, data on use of loan benefits by vet- F 
erans with various characteristics—such as age, income, and place of F 
residence—are analyzed in some detail. The data presented here Ff 
cover only a few indicators of the program’s general scope and effec- 
tiveness. , 

To the end of 1955 a total of 4.5 million guaranteed and{finsured ff 
loans had been closed by veterans of World War II or the Korean ff 
conflict, The total face amount of such loans was $33.8 billion, and | 
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home loans constituted 93 percent of the total number of loans and 
97.4 percent of the dollar value. The trend in number of loan applica- 
tions has fluctuated considerably, ranging from a monthly average of 
60,000 or more in some periods (1946, 1950, and 1955) to a low of about 
21,000 per month in the low quarter of 1949. 

Nearly 28 percent of all World War II veterans (and about 8 percent 
of all Korean conflict veterans) have used VA home loans. Nearly 
half the users have been married veterans between 25 and 34 years of 
age, and in October 1955, about 28 percent of all married veterans in 
that age group, and 33 percent of those between 35 and 44 years of 
age, owned homes purchased through VA loans. For all age groups 
combined, about 28 percent of all veterans own VA-insured homes, 
about 30 percent own homes acquired by other means, and 42 percent 
are renting their present homes. The median income of veterans 
who have used VA loans is about $600 higher than for those who 
have acquired homes by other means, and in the main home-buying 
age range (25 to 34 years old) the income of VA-loan users is about 
$900 higher. 

The youngest veterans (under 25 years of age) and the oldest group 
(over 45 vears old) have made least use of VA home loans, and are 
more likely to have acquired Bonne by other means if they own at all. 
For married veterans in the 25- to 34-y ear-old group, VA loans have 
been the principal means of ut buying, and for the 35- to 44-year- 
old group VA loans account for about half of all homeownership. 
Thus the program has been an important factor in acquisition of 
homes by those veterans most likely to be in need of this particular 
kind of assistance. 

The proportion of homeowners among veterans in the younger age 
groups is distinctly higher than among male nonveterans of comparable 
som A Federal Reserve Board study in 1955 provides the following 
data: 


Homeowners as percent of 
all males 
Age group 


Veterans Nonveterans 


18 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old 


The percentage of homeowners among veterans has also been in- 
creasing more rapidly than among nonveterans. Since 1948 the per- 
centage of homeowners among veterans 25 to 34 years old has risen 
from 32 to 45 percent, while for nonveterans it rose only from 32 to 34 
percent. In the 35- to 44-yeir-old group, the percentage of home- 
ownership among veterans rose from 40 to 61 percent, thus catching up 
with the ratio among nonveterans which rose from 47 to 61 percent. 

Veterans in the younger age groups, in 1955, had about the same 
amount of equity in their homes as nonveterans, despite the relatively 
easier terms and lower downpayments available under the VA loan 
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program. The median amount of equity, by age groups, was as 
follows: 





Median amount of equity 
in homes owned by— 
Age group 


18 to 24 years old_______-- ee 
Th th OE NEE Beek. Ween ccs ce 
35 to 44 years old 





These data, together with other information in the staff report on 
the loan guaranty programs, indicate that the loan guaranty program 
has been an important factor in the acquisition of homes by veterans, 
and that veterans—as a group—have apparently overcome any ob- 
stacles to homeownership that may have resulted from their absence 
in military service. Their position with regard to net equity in homes 
is also important, since it indicates that easy terms have not in general 
led veterans to overextend their credit position, as compared to non- 
veterans of similar age. 

In contrast with home loans, business and farm loans have been used 
very little, primarily because the amount of guaranty appears to be 
too small to permit the veteran to establish a worthwhile farm or busi- 
ness enterprise. In this area, there may have been some need for re- 
adjustment aid which was not effectively provided. 


VETERANS’ ATTITUDES AS A MEASURE OF SUCCESS IN READJUSTMENT 


The success of veterans in readjustment and their opinion on the 
adequacy of readjustment benefits are indicated to some degree by 
responses to two questions which were included in the 1955 survey. 
These data are summarized below. 


Opinions as to the Adequacy of Readjustment Benefits 

Each veteran was asked to indicate his opinion as to the adequacy of 
each of the three major GI bill benefits, regardless of whether he 
himself had used the benefit. Responses to this question are sum- 
marized in table 19. In general, the great majority of the veterans 
who expressed an opinion on each benefit considered that it was 
adequate or more than adequate. About 79 percent of the respondents 
considered that the GI training benefits were adequate, and 4 percent 
thought them more than adequate (‘‘too much’). For the loan 
program, the corresponding percentages were 75 and 3 percent, while 
the unemployment benefits were considered too liberal by about 11 
percent of all veterans, and adequate by 66 percent. The remainder 
of the veterans considered the specifig benefits too little—an opinion 
expressed by about 18 percent of those who had opinions on the ade- 
quacy of training benefits and slightly more than one-fifth of those who 
gave replies as to unemployment benefits or loan benefits. 
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TABLE 19.— Veterans’ opinions as to the adequacy of specific readjusiment benefits 
by use of GI benefits (nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict, 
October 1955) 


Veterans who used specified 
| benefits Veterans 
| Total, |__ SPSL ee who 
all non- | used 
| disabled Read- none 
Kind of benefit, and opinion on adequacy of benefit vet- | Educa- justment| Home of the 
erans'! | tionand | allow- loan GI 
training ances (| guaranty/| benefits 
| (or 
| ucv )? 





Total, all nondisabled veterans ! (thousands) . 7, 260° ‘ 5, 320 | 3, 760 | 


Percent distribution: | | 
Opinion on education and training benefits, total. b 100.0 100. 0 100. ( 0 


More than ae. 
Adequate _-. ties on 
ON ic bccn nck Gutgtdsece oéwshwipse enn a 


Opinion on esinomamnnatie allowances or UCV, 
tal achat : 


o 


More than adequate_................- “13.8 | 
69.1 
17. L | 


400.0 } 


BSS/|S 
owna 


Too little 


| 
| 


Opinions on loan guaranty benefit, total_---- 


2 
| ene S| 


More than adequate <akeaatl 
BED hinins b cétictons sue pébieebhwbdded éa} 
INE os chisetindtititniennnane paienile 


mon 
> $= 9° 


1 Veterans without service-connected disabilities of type for which VA disability compensation was being 
paid in October 1955. 

2 Based on receipt of readjustment allowances or unemployment compensation during Ist year in civilian 
life. Excludes veterans who received such benefits more than a year after discharge. 





Source: Bureau of Census Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 14. 


Opinions as to the adequacy of readjustment benefits differed con- 
siderably among veterans who had used specific benefits. Veterans 
who had used GI training or the loan benefit, but had not drawn 
unemployment benefits, were most inclined to criticize the liberality 
of readjustment allowances: 22 percent considered them ‘‘too much,”’ 
while only 12 percent considered them “‘too little.” Veterans who 
had actually used unemployment benefits, on the other hand, were 
most likely to consider them inadequate: 26 percent checked “too 
little,” and only 7 percent thought them more than adequate. 

Similarly, veterans who had taken GI training were slightly less 
likely than other veterans to consider this benefit too liberal, and 
more likely to consider it inadequate. Those who bad used the loan 
benefit, on the other hand, were less likely to consider it insufficient 
than those who had not used VA loans. In this program, it was the 
veteran who had been unable to use the loan benefit who was most 
likely to be dissatisfied. 

The veterans who had used none of the three major GI benefits 
were in general somewhat more likely to consider the benefits too 
generous than those who had used benefits. 

Further data on the opinions expressed by veterans who used only 
a single readjustment benefit, and by those who used various com- 
binations of benefits, are presented i in appendix B (table 14). Those 
who had used only ‘the training benefit, or only the une mployment 
benefit, were considerably more likely to consider that the benefit 
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they used was “inadequate”’ than those who had used it in combina- 
tion with other benefits. ‘Those who had used the loan guaranty— 
who in most cases were veterans who had achieved sufficient economic 
success to undertake home ownership—were much less likely to eon- 
sider any of the GI benefits inadequate, and most likely to consider 
that the readjustment allowance program had been excessively liberal. 

The basic significance of the data, however, lies in the fact that the 
great majority of veterans, in almost every group of beneficiaries, 
thought each of the benefits was adequate or more than adequate. 
The fact that this was true of those who used none of the benefits 
as well as those who used them appears to confirm that the veterans 
who did not use benefits were able, in most cases, to reestablish them- 
selves in civilian life without needing special aid, and that their failure 
to use benefits was not due to inadequacy of the GI bill itself. 


Opinions as to Effect of Experience in the Armed Forces 


Opinions as to the adequacy of specific benefits, of course, do not 
directly indicate the veteran’s view as to his own success in readjust- 
ment. Some more direct evidence is provided by answers to another 
question in the 1955 survey, in which each veteran was asked: ‘‘Look- 
ing back, how has the time you spent in the Armed Forces and the 
training, skills, and experience you acquired there, affected your em- 
ployment and progress in civilian life?’”’ The proportion who checked 
m4 of the five possible answers to this question was as follows: 


Helped me considerably 

Has been of some benefit 

Not much effect either way 

Was a temporary handicap, but what I learned in service helped me 


Has been a handicap or disadvantage 


Thus fewer than 1 veteran in 10 felt that his military service had 
been a handicap in later life, while 41 percent felt that it helped them 
and almost exactly half felt that it had made no significant difference. 

Responses to this question were obtained not only from veterans 
who were eligible for GI benefits—those who served in World War II 
or the Korean conflict—but also from older veterans who served in 
World War I. A comparison of the replies of those who served in ff 
each period indicates that World War I veterans were somewhat more FF 
likely to feel that their military service had been a handicap in later 
life, but their views were not as radically different from those of 
younger veterans as might be supposed. 

Among the younger (Korean conflict) veterans, the percentage who 
felt they had benefited from military service was slightly higher (43 
percent) and the percentage who thought it had been a handicap some- 
what lower (7.6 percent) than for veterans of World War Il. The 
responses of Korean conflict veterans, many of whom are still in the 
process of reestablishing themselves in civilian life, tended to be less 
favorable than for World War II veterans, but more favorable than 
for World War I veterans. Responses of World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans are summarized in table 20. 
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TaBLE 20.—Relationship between use of readjustment benefits and opinion as to 
effect of experience in the Armed Forces on progress in civilian life (veterans of 
World War II or Korean conflict, October 1955) 


Veterans who used GI benefits 
- Veterans 
who used 

Used edu- | Used loan | Used unem- no GI 
| | cation and | guaranty | ployment benefits 
training benefits 


Opinion as to effect of experience in |A ll veterans 
Armed Forces 


| 


————— —. —— SS ee | ee — 


P | | 
Total, all veterans of World War II Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
or Korean conflict... ae aae taunt 100. [ 100. 0 | 100. 0 


10.8 


Helped considerably-.._- 
24.9 


Sod Ws bina hive waidakin~ deeiben chants 
Nigh SN i cecal ees meena adibine 
Temporary handieap--.--.-.............-- 
Handicap or disadvantage 


Percentage of veterans giving ‘‘favorable”’ responses 
(helped considerably, or some benefit) 
Years of school completed before Pers .2P FSA EST ee | 
entering service 


Used edu- | Used loan | used unem-| Used no re- 
All veterans} cation and | guaranty | ployment | adjustment 
training benefits | benefits 


panna —_ 
| 35.7 
31.1 
36.0 


Total, all veterans 
Disabled veterans ! 
Nondisabled veterans 


Preservice education: 
31.4 


31.8 
41.1 
40.3 


sees os 
Sane SRS 
~wnoom ~~ wo 


no school: 4 years.__...........- 
College: 1 or more years 


| 


1 Veterans with compensable service-connected disability. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. 


Since responses to this question may have been influenced by the 
veterans’ views as the overall effect of his military service plus sub- 
sequent benefits under the GI bill, responses were tabulated separately 
for those who had used each major readjustment benefit, and for those 
who had used none of the benefits. The data for each group are 
compared in table 20. The percentage of veterans who feel that their 
military service helped them is higher among those who used education 
and training benefits (48.8 percent) and among those who used loan 
benefits (49.8 percent) than for those who used no GI benefits (35.7 
percent). For those who used unemployment benefits, the percentage 
giving one of the two “favorable” responses was higher than for those 
who used no benefit. 

There is no evidence, however, that veterans who did not use GI 
benefits are more likely to consider that their military service was a 
handicap in later life. The percentage expressing such opinions is 
almost identical for those who used benefits than for those who did not. 
Veterans who did not take advantage of the GI bill, however, are 
considerably more likely to feel that their service had little effect 
(56 percent as compared to 42 percent of those who used GI training). 
The explanation appears to be that nonusers of GI benefits were, in 
most cases, able to reestablish themselves in civilian life with no 
special help and now feel that their military service was neither an 
advantage nor a handicap. Thus this group—like those who used bene- 
fits—have suffered no lasting SEhGAE bésetiée of the time spent in 
Service, 
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Since veterans who used education and training have higher incomes 
and have completed more years of school than those who did not, the 
question arises as to whether attitudes on the effect of their experience 
were primarily influenced by the higher preservice status of the better 
educated veterans, or by some other factor such as use of benefits. 
The responses by veterans who had various amounts of education 
before entering service, summarized in the lower part of table 20, 
show that the proportion of favorable responses was higher, among 
those with each level of preservice education, for Gl-trainees than for 
those who used no readjustment benefits. The percentage who feel 
that their military service was a handicap, on the other hand, differs 
little from one group to another. 

In general, the data appear to show that those who used training 
are somewhat more likely to have a ‘favorable’ evaluation of mili- 
tary experience than those who did not take advantage of the GI bill. 
To the extent that this attitude is correlated with overall success in 
readjustment, as it almost certainly is, there is further evidence in 
these data that GI benefits contributed to satisfactory readjustment. 


ADEQUACY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF THE OVERALL PROGRAM: 
A TENTATIVE APPRAISAL 


The facts presented above, taken as a whole, provide the basis for 
a tentative answer to the basic questions raised at the beginning of this 
chapter. These questions were (1) how successfully the veterans who 
were eligible for readjustment benefits have reestablished themselves 
in civilian life, (2) the extent to which such benefits have contributed 
to veterans’ success in readjustment, and (3) how fully the benefits 


have offset the disadvantages that resulted from the interruption of 
normal life by military service. The answers bear directly on the 
issue of what the Government’s future policy should be with regard 
to benefits for nondisabled veterans. By making such benefits 
available, has the Government fully discharged its obligation to non- 
disabled veterans? Or is there a residual obligation to provide 
preferential treatment and special benefits in later life to veterans who 
are no longer faced with specific problems related to readjustment? 

These questions may be approached from two different points 
of view. The answer may be given either in terms of the veteran 
population as a whole, or in terms of the possible residual obligation 
that may still exist to those veterans who have had least success in 
readjusting to civilian life, or who may encounter economic misfortunes 
in later life even after an initially successful readjustment. 

The answers which can be given at this time apply only to veterans 
of World War II, since Korean conflict veterans have been in civilian 
life for too short a period to achieve the status, in terms of income 
and occupational position, which will reflect their final success to 
readjustment. For the World War II group, the evidence is fairly 
definite and consistent—though it would be desirable to undertake 
similar studies, at a later date, to ascertain the position of these 
veterans after they have spent a longer period in the civilian economy. 
There are many reasons to believe, for in fact, that some veterans— 
especially those who spent fairly long periods in school or training 
before seeking permanent job attachments—will be in a more favor- 
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able position a few years from now than they were at the time of 
the Commission’s survey. 

The relative position of veterans might also differ at various points 
in the business cycle, and the available data refer to a specific point 
in time, when employment and business conditions were favorable. 
It seems probable, however, that the veterans’ advantages in terms 
of average educational attainment and occupational position would 
make their comparative position even more favorable in a recession 
period, 

Status of Veterans as a Group 

Considering first the position of veterans as a group, and their 
overall success in readjustment, several important conclusions appear 
to be justified : 

As a group, the veterans for whom the GI bill was created have 
reestablished themselves successfully in civilian life. There is no 
evidence that disadvantages resulting from military service have per- 
manently interfered with their life progress. By almost any test, the 
economic status of veterans compares favorably with that of non- 
veterans of similar age. Specific evidence of this comparatively 
favorable position is provided by data on the occupational distribu- 
tion, educational attainment, and earned income of veterans and 
nonveterans in comparable age rroups. 

(b) Veterans of World War II, particularly those in the younger 
age groups, are more likely than nonveterans to be w orking in those 
oc ccupations—in the professional and technical, managerial, or skilled 
groups—which are highest paid and generally associated with higher 
social status. More than 40 percent of all veterans in the 25- to 34- 
vear-old group, for example, are in these occupations, as compared to 
28 percent of the male nonveterans of equal age. Similarly, veterans 
are less likely to be in semiskilled, unskilled or service occ upations. 

(c) Veterans in each age group, on the average, have completed 
about 2 more years of formal education than nonveterans. In the 
25- to 34-years-old class, for example, 34 percent of the veterans and 
only 15 percent of the male nonveterans have completed 1 or more 
years in college, while the nonveterans are more than twice as likely 
to have had only an elementary school education. The veteran’s 
higher average education is directly linked with his more favorable 
occupational position. There is evidence also that GI training pro- 
grams which did not involve formal education have been of value: 
Among veterans with a given amount of formal education, those who 
used GI training tend to be in better jobs. 

(2) The median earned income of veterans in a given age group is 
higher than for nonveterans, and the margin in favor of the veteran 
is increasing. For the 25- to 34-year-old group, the median income 
of veterans was nearly 30 percent higher than for nonveterans, and in 
the 35- to 44-year-old group veterans’ incomes averaged about 11 
percent higher. 

(e) The proportion of homeowners among veterans is greater than 
among nonveterans of similar age, and homeownership among vet- 
erans has been rising more rapidly than among nonveterans. In 
terms of other factors which measure economic status, such as regu- 
larity of employment, veterans as a group appear to be better off 
than their nonveteran contemporaries. 
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(f) The margin in favor of the veteran, moreover, is greatest in the 
age group (now 25 to 34 years of age) in which the interruption of 
work or education by military service might be expected to have caused 
the greatest difficulties in readjustment. This age group, which con- 
tains most of the veterans who had not completed their education or 
established themselves in satisfactory occupations before they entered 
service, made greatest use of GI benefits. 

Contribution of Readjustment Benefits to Successful Readjustment 

Comparison of the position of veterans who did or did not use major 
readjustment benefits makes it clear that the veteran’s favorable 
status is related, in many cases, to past use of benefits. The following 
findings, are largely based on data covering Korean conflict veterans 
as well as those who served in World War II, and the veterans’ 
advantage would be even more striking if only the latter group were 
included. 

(a) The veteran’s higher average income and his higher educational 
attainment are definitely linked to use of GI training. The benefit was 
used most by those whose education was broken off by entry into 
service, but many other veterans—who had left school before they 
entered the Armed Forces—also took advantage of the opportunity 
to obtain further education or training after they returned to civilian 
life. 

(6) The greatest use of readjustment benefits has been made by 
those veterans who had the most serious problems in readjustment. 
Success in readjustment—on the whole—has been related to the 
amount of benefits used and (in GI training) the extent to which the 
veteran made use of the benefit to achieve wisely chosen educational 
or occupational goals. 

(c) Nearly half of the veterans who used GI training report that 
this training is either indispensable or “used a great deal” in their 
present jobs, and about 72 percent of all trainees are making some use 
of their training. Among those who took training for extended 
periods, current use of such training is much greater: Nearly four- 
fifths of those who spent 30 months or more in training, and more 
than three-fifths of those who spent 18 to 30 months in training, con- 
sider it indispensable or use it a great deal. The proportion who are 
making major use of training is greatest among those who went to 
college or took craft training with a specific occupational goal, and 
greater for those who completed training than for those who did not. 

(d) The effect of GI training is most clearly seen in the relatively 
favorable occupational distribution of veterans who used GI training, 
as compared to nontrainees. Over 57 percent of the trainees were 
in professional, managerial, or skilled jobs in 1955, as compared to 
37 percent of the nontrainees. Those working in semiskilled, un- 
skilled and service occupations represented only 25 percent of those 
who took training, but 46 percent of the nontrainees. 

(e) Some part of the favorable showing of those who used GI bene- 
fits is, of course, due to differences in background or ability, which 
might have permitted the group to make better progress even without 
the GI bill. However, comparison of the status of trainees and non- 
trainees who had the same preservice status (in terms of occupation 
and years of school completed) indicates that those who used training 
in general are better off today than veterans of similar age who did 
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not. Likewise, it is clear that the loan benefits have a direct relation 
to the relatively high rate of homeownership among veterans. 

(f) Despite these positive accomplishments, the data show that 
some veterans used their benefits unwisely, or in a manner which was 
of little lasting benefit. This was particularly true of those who 
were enabled, because of the absence of proper safeguards in the 
original legislation as to training benefits, to select courses of no real 
value to them, or to use “training” as a device for obtaining current 
income, rather than for its long-run value. 


Did the GI Bill Meet the Government’s Obligation to Nondisabled 
Veterans? 


It is generally recognized that the Government has a continuin 
obligation to veterans who have service-connected disabilities aida 
impair their earning power or their ability to function effectively in 
civilian life. For the much larger group of veterans who have no 
such disabilities, GI benefits were intended to offset such temporary 
disadvantages as may have resulted from their military service. The 
basic issue here is whether the availability of GI benefits has sub- 
stantially discharged the Government’s obligation to such veterans. 
In terms of the veteran population as a whole, the survey results 
seem to make it clear that nondisabled veterans, as a group, do not 
suffer from any lasting disadvantage which would justify special 
treatment as a “handicapped” segment of the population which 
requires special privileges or protection in later life. In fact, the 
present position of World War II veterans suggests that, as a group, 


their earnings and progress in later life will permit them to maintain 
their present advantage. This will mean, ee other things, that 
if 


most veterans will acquire more savings and qualify for larger retire- 
ment pensions (under OASI and private pension plans) than non- 
veterans. From this it follows that, as a group, the veterans of World 
War IT have no special needs which justify the provision of special 
benefits to veterans as a class in later life, such as a general service 
pension or any program of “‘non-service-connected disability pensions” 
which is a general retirement pension in disguise. It seems equally 
difficult to justify any lifetime preferences or privileges, such as those 
now provided by the present form of veterans’ preference in the 
Federal civil service, which would continue to treat veterans as a 
specially privileged class for life. 

The favorable economic position of veterans has one other interest- 
ing implication. As a relatively high-income group, making up a 
large part of the labor force, veterans a decade or two from now will 
constitute the group contributing most to Federal revenues, at least 
on a per capita basis. Future benefits to veterans, in large part, will 
represent largely a redistribution of income between different groups 
of veterans. 

In terms of the veteran population as a whole, it therefore appears 
that the Government has adequately discharged its obligation to make 
up for any handicaps or disadvantages resulting from military service. 

The possibility remains that programs which have met the needs of 
the group as a whole may have failed to meet the needs of individual 
veterans, or may not have offset fully the disadvantages which some 
individuals experienced. There were some veterans, for example, 
who did not take advantage of GI-training benefits—sometimes be- 
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cause of their own desire to go to work immediately instead of taking 
training which might bave qualified them for a better job, or some- 
times because of family responsibilities or other factors. The data 
above show, however, that the veterans who made only limited use 
(or no use) of GI benefits were in general those who had the least 
difficult problems in readjustment. Many of the nonbeneficiaries were 
older veterans who had left school and established themselves in 
satisfactory occupations before entering service. 

Veterans’ own attitudes as to the adequacy of Gl-benefit programs, 
which have been summarized above, show that the great majority of 
veterans who used none of the major benefits considered the various 
benefit programs either ‘adequate’ or more than adequate. This 
was the view of 83 percent of the nonbeneficiaries who expressed an 
opinion as to the education and training benefits, 74 percent of those 
who commented on the readjustment allowance and unemployment 
compensation benefits, and 78 percent of those who commented on 
the loan guaranty program. 

Even more significant is the fact that only 8 percent of the veterans 
who did not make use of any GI benefits feel that their experience in 
the Armed Forces has been a handicap in later life. Such veterans, 
in general, were more likely than those who used the various benefits 
to feel that their military experience had had “not much effect.” It 
appears, therefore, that the great majority of veterans, whether they 
used benefits or not, do not feel that they have suffered a permanent 
handicap; and those who did not use benefits do not differ, in this 
regard, from those who did. For all veterans who needed or desired 
Government aid in their readjustment, varied and useful benefits 
were available. 

The question remains of whether the Government has a residual 
obligation to those individuals who, for various reasons, have been 
less successful in readjustment than the group as a whole. There 
can be no question that there were such individual cases. Some of 
the veterans whose education was aaaeeey (e. g., about one-sixth 
of those who were college undergraduates before they entered service) 
did not reenter school, and in at least some cases the interruption in 
education may have been a permanent setback. Similarly, some men 
who were successfully established in business or in professions may 
have had to “start over” because their business was discontinued or 
their clientele lost while they were in service. Likewise, some vet- 
erans who would have acquired valuable experience in civilian jobs 
during the time they spent in service may not have been able after- 
ward to make up completely for the interruption in their progress. 
Professional athletes, for example, may have lost their best earning 
years, potential scientists may have passed the period in which they 
would normally have been preparing for scientific careers, or partially 
trained craftsmen may have passed the age at which they were willing 
to spend long years in training for the sake of future skills. 

Another, more subtle kind of handicap resulting from service may 
also exist in some cases, despite the availability of GI benefits. The 
psychological scars of combat, or the physical effects of exposure or 
illness while in service, may conceivably not be fully revealed during 
the years just after leaving service, but may affect the veteran 
later—by creating difficulties in connection with employment, human 
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contacts, or health. In some cases, such elements may cause problems 
long after initial “‘readjustment”’ has been completed. 

But while it is necessary to recognize that such cases exist, it would 
be extremely difficult—in fact, impossible in most cases—to identify 
those individuals whose difficulties in later life can be attributed 
clearly and directly to their military service. Some veterans may 
be in economic want, or may be in a less satisfactory economic posi- 
tion, because of problems resulting from their service to the Nation. 
Others will be in the same situation for reasons which have nothing 
to do with such service—because of their own limitations, or because 
of problems that have their origin in civilian life before or after the 
short period actually spent in the Armed Forces. 

Also, apart from those veterans who have difficulties which may 
or may not be due to military service, there will be others who may 
be in economic want for reasons clearly not connected with such 
service. Chronic illness or accident at any age, and unemployability 
because of old age in the long run, may make it impossible for some 
veterans to meet their own needs from earnings or from savings or 
other resources. In some cases, the margin between self-sufficiency 
may be partly due to interruption of work or savings much earlier 
in life; and again, it will be impossible in most cases to determine 
whether this is actually true. To assume that every problem in 
later life is a result of service would be as unrealistic as it would be 
to assume that no such problems exist because of past service. 

The essential point is that readjustment benefits were available, in 
adequate amounts, to those veterans who chose to use them, and that 
they covered the major problems which might be expected to result 
from the interruption of normal life by military service. For the 
nondisabled veteran population as a whole, the program appears to 
have met the Government’s obligation. T here is no w ay of identify- 
ing, in later life, those individual veterans whose residual problems 
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can clearly be attributed to service. 





CHAPTER VI 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR KOREAN CONFLICT VET- 
ERANS: BACKGROUND, OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF 
PROGRAM 


The Korean GI bill of 1952—Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress— 
extended the general principles of the readjustment benefit program 
to cover about 5 million additional veterans who had jueves during 
the Korean conflict. Though the new law provided the same general 
types of aid as the original GI bill (unemployment benefits, education 
and training, and loan guaranty) it embodied many changes based on 
experience in the 7 years that had passed since V-J Day. The edu- 
cation and training provisions of Public Law 550, in particular, were 
rewritten in great detail, and the new program provided unemploy- 
ment benefits on a basis quite different from the readjustment allow- 
ance program after World War II. There were no basic changes in 
the loan guaranty program. 

These changes—as well as the features of the earlier law which were 
retained intact—reflected a thoroughgoing review and reappraisal of 
the objectives of readjustment benefit programs and of the kind of 
legislation needed to achieve these goals most effectively. In many 
ways, the 1952 act expressed the considered judgment of the Congress 
more completely than the numerous piecemeal changes which had 
been made in Public Law 346, from time to time, to deal with prob- 
lems encountered under that law. 

This chapter, therefore, briefly reviews the changes that were in- 
corporated in the new program for Korean conflict veterans—with 
main emphasis on those features which bear upon the underlying 
objectives and philosophy of readjustment benefits. 


BACKGROUND AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


In its decisions as to the content of Public Law 550, the Congress 
was influenced both by the general setting in which the new law was 
enacted and by several intensive studies which had recently been 
made of experience under the World War II program. The following 
discussion is mainly concerned with these factors, rather than with 
details of the bill’s legislative history. 


The General Setting 


The general setting in which the Korean GI bill was drafted was 
very different from that when the original GI bill was enacted in 
1944. At that time most of the Nation’s able-bodied younger men 
had been in the Armed Forces and large numbers of older family 
heads were also in service. Most servicemen were either in combat 
areas, or likely to be in such areas soon. There was a deep national 
concern about the prospects of a postwar depression, and an equally 
earnest desire to avoid the problems which had occurred after World 
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War I, when returning veterans received little governmental aid in 
readjusting to civilian Tie and employment. Readjustment benefits, 
in 1944, had been a venture into unexplored territory, in a period 
when the economic future seemed uncertain. The keynote of con- 
gressional thinking, under such circumstances, had been to assure 
broad participation in readjustment benefits, and to assure that all 
returning servicemen were treated generously. 

In 1952, many of these basic conditions were reversed. The 
number of men in service was much smaller, and problems of mass 
demobilization did not have to be taken into account. A smaller 
proportion of the men in the Armed Forces were family heads, and a 
larger proportion were young men who had entered service without 
having an opportunity to complete their education or establish them- 
selves in civilian occupations. A sizable fraction of the men in 
uniform were serving in occupation or standby duty, outside the area 
of actual warfare. 

In the civilian economy, the situation was also much different. 
Employment was high, and only a fraction of the Nation’s productive 
capacity was being devoted to war production. There was no real 
prospect of reconversion unemployment; demobilization was expected 
to be gradual, and to be nearly offset by new inductions into service. 
In the field of housing, there was no shortage comparable to that which 
had existed at the end of World War II, and both housing supply and 
construction activity were at all-time highs. Under mm conditions, 
there was no need for GI benefits as an economic stimulator. Rather, 
there was concern about inflation. There was therefore less tendency 
to provide benefits which were of questionable value in meeting in- 
dividual needs, simply because they might contribute to maintaining 
purchasing te or might reduce the labor supply that competed for 
available jobs. 

Also important was the fact that readjustment benefits were no 
longer a totally new experiment. There had been nearly a decade of 
experience under the programs created by the original GI bill, and 
intensive studies in 1950-52—particularly those made by the Teague 
committee '—had focused attention on many of the loopholes and 
abuses that had developed under the previous programs. 

Under the circumstances, there was less inclination in the Congress— 
and less pressure from outside sources—for programs which would 
provide cash benefits for their own sake, and more emphasis on meet- 
ing genuine readjustment needs. As a result, the 1952 lawrestricted 
GI training benefits much more closely to programs that clearly con- 
tributed to individual readjustment, and the readjustment allowance 
program was replaced by unemployment benefits which were more 
in lime with normal unemployment insurance. 

The 1952 legislation, however, was also affected by the weight of 
precedent. The total “package” of benefits for the new group of 
veterans was inevitably compared with what had been done for the 
men who served in World War II, and the content of Public Law 550 
was partly determined by a desire to give the new group of veterans 
» the same benefits that had been given to an earlier group. There 
= Was no attempt to create a wholly new program for the current 
situation. 


4 House Committee To Investigate Educational and Training Program Under GI Bill, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
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In general, however, the new law—the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952—was more clearly concerned with establishing 
safeguards to assure that benefits met genuine readjustment needs. 
The decisions of Congress, where they modified the existing program, 
were mostly in the direction of benefits that would contribute more 
effectively to individual readjustment. The education and training 
program for Korean conflict veterans was limited to courses which had 
a definite educational or occupational goal, and detailed standards 
were written in to assure that such benefits made a greater contribution 
to readjustment. In place of the readjustment allowance program— 
which had covered both self-employed and unemployed veterans—a 
more limited program was adopted. The self-employment allowances 
were dropped, unemployment benefits were made subject to the same 
conditions of eligibility and disqualification that applied to non- 
veterans, and the maximum duration of benefits was cut from 52 
to 26 weeks. 

The program adopted in 1952—more fully analyzed in the other 
staff reports on each major program—has thus served to clarify and 
reaffirm the primary importance of transitional benefits which directly 
contribute to readjustement. 

Previous Studies and Early Proposals 

Congressional studies which affected the eventual content of Public 
Law 550 covered a period of more than 2 years before the law was 
enacted, and the problems involved received much more careful study 
than had been true of the World War Il program. In January 1950, 
6 months before the outbreak of the Korean hostilities, the President 


had transmitted his budget message for fiscal year 1951, which in- 
cluded a reference to studies he had requested to be made as to the 
need for corrective measures in the GI training programs in schools 
below the college level. Specifically, the message pointed out that— 


The continued expansion of enrollment in schools below college level, more 
than 4 years after most veterans have been returned to civilian life, raises the 
question whether this program still conforms to the original sound objectives of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act—to enable veterans to resume education or 
training interrupted by the war or to restore skills lost during military service. 
There is some question whether large numbers of veterans enrolled in these 
schools are in fact being trained for occupations for which they are suited. * * * 
I have asked the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to study this situation thoroughly and to recommend to me 
any corrective measures, administrative or legislative, which should be taken to 
assure that our expenditures for this program yield a proper return both to the 
veterans and to the Nation as a whole.’ 


The results of these studies by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Bureau of the Budget were transmitted to the Con- 
gress in January and February 1950 and contained a number of 
specific recommendations for amending Public Law 3463 

Less than 2 weeks after the Armed Forces were ordered into action 
in Korea (on June 27, 1950) the chairman of the House Committee on 


Veterans’ Affairs requested comments from various veterans’ organ-§ 


izations, Federal agencies, and educational associations on the desira- 
bility of extending readjustment benefits to veterans of the Korean 
conflict. Most of the replies suggested that it was too early to take 

2 See budget message of the President, in the budget of the U. S. Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1951, p. M-38. 


3 For details of these studies and recommendations, see Staff Report covering Education and Training 
Benefits .No. LX, pt. B), ch. VI. 
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action, but favored provision of education and training benefits in the 
long run. There was somewhat less sentiment in favor of loan guar- 
anty benefits, and little enthusiasm for reviving the readjustment 
allowance program in its previous form. Before the close of the second 
session of the 8lst Congress, however, a number of bills had been 
introduced proposing that some or all of the benefits of Public Law 
346 should be given to men serving in the Korean action. 

In August 1950, the House of Representatives established a Select 
Committee To Investigate the Educational Program Under the Gl] 
Bill, which conducted an extensive investigation of GI benefits over 
the following 18 months. This committee, often referred to as the 
Teague committee, submitted its first report in January 1951.‘ Its 
life was extended and its functions broadened by a House resolution 
in February 1951, and the committee’s second report was submitted 
in February 1952.5 In the meantime, another report which was an 
important source of data on the operation of Public Law 346 was 
submitted to the Congress by the General Accounting Office in July 
1951. This report, covering a survey of VA operations in seven States 
which had begun in August 1950, offered a number of specific criticisms 
of the administration of GI training programs. Particularly, it pointed 
out the inadequate job that was being done by State approval agen- 
cies, the problems resulting from division of authority between VA 
and the States, and the flagrant abuses that occurred in some of the 
proprietary schools below the college level. 

The Teague committee, in its reports, was also very critical of the 
proprietary schools, and documented the problems. mentioned in the 
GAO study as well as others. It recommended that an entirely new 
act should be written to cover education and training benefits for 
Korean conflict veterans, and made a number of specific proposals 
which were later embodied, in large part, in Public Law 550. The 
committee’s findings, and its principal recommendations, are outlined 
in the separate staff report covering education and training benefits 
(No. IX, pt. B). 

In the field of unemployment benefits, there had also been some 
previous study of the possible need for a new program. Since the 
readjustment allowance program expired (for most veterans of World 
War II) in July 1949, there had been some interest in providing un- 
employment benefits for peacetime ex-servicemen. In December 
1948, for example, the Advisory Committee on Social Security, of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, had recommended that such benefits 
be provided—though on a basis less liberal than the 52-20 program. 
In October 1950, the Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security considered the same question and reached the same conclu- 
sion. A variety of bills to provide some type of unemployment bene- 
fits for servicemen were introduced both in the 81st Congress (1949-50) 
and in the Ist session of the 82d Congress (1951)—most of them ex- 
tending the World War II type of readjustment allowances to Korean 
conflict veterans.® 


Legislative History in the House 

The Teague committee’s second report was released in February 
1952, and during February and March the House Committee on 
‘H. Rept. 3253, 81st Cong. 

'H. Rept. 1375, 82d Cong. 


* For more detailed background, see staff report covering benefits related to employment and unemploy- 
ment (No. [X, pt. B) ch. V. 
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Veterans’ Affairs held extensive hearings on numerous bills to provide 
benefits to Korean veterans. After completion of the hearings, staff 
of the committee held a long series of informal conferences with 
interested Government agencies. These discussions were mainly 
devoted to working out the complex education and training provisions 
of the bill, which were greatly influenced by the disclosures and 
recommendations growing out of the Teague committee’s 18-month 
investigation of education and housing programs. 

A new bill, H. R. 7656, was reported out on May 16, 1952. . The 
committee emphasized that the bill was a “one-package deal” 
designed to provide benefits for Korean veterans “in the same general 
fields in which comparable benefits had previously been granted to 
veterans of World War IT.” ” 

The bill deleted the unemployment insurance provisions but 
included all the other benefits that had been available under the GI 
bill, including loan benefits, education and training, and employment 
assistance. Mustering-out pay, which had been covered by separate 
legislation in 1944, was also included. 

The committee report indicates that mustering-out pay was provided 
“in lieu of unemployment compensation or reniTiualasant allowances.” 
It was apparently felt that few Korean veterans would need unemploy- 
ment benefits under existing economic conditions, and that mustering- 
out pay could meet this limited need. The payments, similar to 
those which had been made to World War II veterans, amounted to 
$100 for persons who had served less than 60 days, $200 for those who 
had served more than 60 days with no service outside the continental 
limits of the United States, and $300 for those who had served outside 
the continental limits. The benefits were available to all enlisted 
men and officers up to the grade of captain, and were to be paid in 
installments as in the program for World War II veterans. 

On June 5, 1952, H. R. 7656, designated as the Teague bill, was 
passed by the House by a vote of 361 to 1. 

Legislative History in the Senate 

In the Senate, H. R. 7656 was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The Senate committee already had before it 
various bills providing for educational and loan benefits, as well as 
separate proposals to extend the readjustment allowance program, 
including S. 2461, introduced by Senator Murray. 

On June 25 H. R. 7656 was reported out by the Senate committee. 
Although that committee had made changes in the House version, it 
had not added provisions for unemployment insurance. It had, 
however, introduced amendments which radically changed the Teague 
bill’s provisions on education and training. 

When the bill came before the Senate on June 28, Senator Ferguson 
offered an amendment adding a new title to provide unemployment 
insurance. His amendment would have given a veteran, as defined 
in the bill, the maximum benefits payable under the law of the State 
of his preservice residence. Such benefits would have been payable 
only for unemployment during a 1-year period beginning 3 months 
after o discharge. This amendment was accepted, and the bill was 
passed. 


H. Rept. No. 1943, 82d Cong., p. 24. 
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Conference Committee Report 

Since the House did not agree to the Senate’s amendments, it was 
necessary to send the bill to conference. Finally, on July 3, a con- 
ference report was issued in which the House provisions on education 
and training were substantially restored, with a few concessions to 
the Senate amendments. 

The conference report accepted the principle of providing unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, but revised the Senate version in several 
respects, particularly by providing for a uniform weekly benefit rate 
of $26 rather than a rate determined by the provisions of State laws. 

On July 4 the conference report was accepted, and on July 16 the 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550) 
was signed by the President. The benefits provided by the act are 
described in detail in other staff reports (No. LX, pts. B and C), 
which also contain a parallel outline of benefits under Public Law 346. 

In its provisions on education and training and on unemployment 
benefits, the new law represented a departure from the benefits which 
had been provided to World War II veterans, and the program as a 
whole embodied a more clear-cut philosophy of transitional benefits 
related to specific individual needs. The changes made in each 
major part of the program and the underlying principles involved are 
considered in the remainder of this chapter. 


CHANGES IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 


Many of the amendments which had been made between 1945 and 
1952 in the program of education and training benefits for World 
War II veterans, as noted in chapter II, were designed to provide 


safeguards and standards to prevent misuse—or ineffective use—of 
the benefits. These improvements were retained in the new program, 
and additional standards were spelled out in great detail. 

The stated purposes of Public Law’550 were to provide vocational 
readjustment and to restore lost educational opportunities to service 
men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions had been 
interrupted or impeded by reason of service in the Armed Forces. 
With 8 years of experience under the history of Public Law 346 
available for study, including the record of its accomplishments and 
faults, the Congress did not hesitate to write a much tighter law in 
providing education and training for Korean veterans. 

Safeguards To Assure Effective Use of Benefits 

Many key features of Public Law 550 were intended to assure that 
benefits used by veterans would actually serve the purpose for which 
they were intended. Experience since 1945 had dramatized the 
fact that education and training benefits, if provided, should contrib- 
ute to achieving a definite, attainable goal. There was a general 
agreement that the benefits should not be used in a manner that did 
not contribute to the individual’s future progress, nor should they be 
wasted on expensive programs that would have no real value to the 
recipient. iile there was no wish to carry such safeguards to the 
point where they deprived the veteran of reasonable freedom of choice, 
it was important that this freedom should be exercised within limits 
which would assure value received, in terms of the veteran’s future 
progress. 
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These changes were partly a result of concern over the costs of GI 
training benefits, and a feeling that a significant part of the money 
spent under Public Law 346 had been wasted. The Congress had 
given serious thought to the financial problems involved in a program 
for veterans of the Korean conflict. It seemed necessary to devise 
a less costly program than that provided in Public Law 346. Many 
Members of Congress believed that the Nation simply could not 
afford to spend as lavishly on veterans’ education as it did during the 
3 peak years of Public Law 346. 

The safeguards in the new program were of several different types. 
New standards were established to assure better control over selection 
of courses and changes in course. Detailed provisions were written 
into the law for the approval of both accredited and nonaccredited 
courses and for the operation of the on-the-job and institutional 
on-the-farm programs. A monthly one-package sum is paid to the 
veteran pursuing institutional training, and he must make his own 
arrangements for tuition and living expenses. 

Selection of Courses 

Under Public Law 550, veterans may elect to train in approved 
courses in a variety of training situations, but must enroll for a pre- 
determined educational, professional, or vocational objective. Voca- 
tional counseling services are available, but not mandatory, to assist 
the veteran in deciding upon his choice of objectives. 

Certain types of courses—in dancing, bartending, or personality 
development, for example—may not be elected at all. Others, in 
such subjects as photography, entertainment, music, public speaking, 
sports, or athletics, will not be approved unless the veteran can show 
that the course will be of bona fide use in his contemplated business 
or gooupetan. 

Public Law 550 permits one change of course prior to the end of 
the period during which the veteran can initiate his program of edu- 
cation. A change following this period is permitted when no previous 
change has been made; and then only if the Administrator finds that 
the change is more in keeping with his aptitude or that the change is 
a normal progression of his program. 

A number of specific standards, covering the approval of institu- 
tions and courses under various phases of the program—such as 
on-job training, on-farm training, and proprietary schools—were 
written into the law. These are described more fully in the staff 
report on education and training benefits. 


Level of Benefits and Method of Payment to Veterans 

To hold the program’s cost within reasonable bounds, Public Law 
550 provided for monetary payments to the veteran which were 
intended to cover only part of his expenses during training, rather 
than 100 percent. The hearings, debates, and committee reports 
all stressed that the veteran should assume part of the responsibility 
for financing his education. By sharing in the cost, he would presum- 
ably have greater incentive to be sure that his benefits were wisely 
used. The less generous benefit levels would still provide valuable 
assistance to veterans who desired to have education or training which 
they could not otherwise have financed, but the program was no longer 
to be so liberal that it would serve as a substitute for either a bonus or 
unemployment pay. 
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Closely related was the issue of how the veteran’s benefit was to be 
paid. Should there be a separate pavenee, of tuition directly to the 
educational institution, as under Public Law 346, or should the veteran 
receive a single payment from which he would pay his own tuition? 
The record of congressional hearings and debate shows that the inten- 
tion of the new law was to provide a benefit for the veteran, not to 
subsidize educational institutions. The views of educational organi- 
zations, as given in the hearings before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, were almost unanimous in recommending that payments 
be made directly to the veteran, partly because it was felt that this 
would eliminate many of the administrative problems that had arisen 
under Public Law 346. A compromise amendment, providing for 
direct payments to the veteran but with the amount v ary ing according 
to the tuition charged by the institution he attended, was proposed on 
the grounds that veterans would otherwise be disc ouraged from going 
to high- tuition institutions, but was not adopted. The single-payment 
plan, in effect, made the veteran assume part of the responsibility for 
getting his money’s worth, and has on the whole worked satisfactorily. 


Period of Entitlement 

The maximum period of entitlement, under Public 550, was directly 
tied to length of service: The veteran is eligible for a period of edu- 
cation or training equal to 1% times the duration of his active service. 
This formula is relatively more favorable to individuals with longer 
periods of service, and less favorable to those with short service pe riods, 
than had been true under the 1944 GI bill. That law had provided 
“1 day of eligibility for each day of service, plus 12 months,’ a formula 
highly favorable to the veteran with a short period of service who, in 
fact, had little or no material disruption in his civilian life. A veteran 
with 91 days of service during World War II, for example, was eligible 
for 15 months of training. Under Public Law 550, a veteran with a 
short period of service is eligible for only a short period of education or 
training, and the advantage goes to those whose normal life has been 
materially interrupted. This approach is in line with the law’s 
purpose of restoring lost educational opportunity and makes the 
amount of benefits propor tional to the education or training the veteran 
might have obtained had he not served in the Armed Forces. 

The period for initiating training was set at 2 years after discharge, 
as dnlgtied to 4 years permitted under the W orld War II program. 
An amendment in 1954, however, extended the period to 3 years. 
In terms of effective use of benefits, the shorter period was probably an 
improvement, since there is some evidence that veterans who enter 
training more than 2 years after discharge are less likely to use it in 
their later work. (See ch. V, above.) 

Administrative Responsibility 

Another important issue had to do with the role of the United States 
Office of Education in the administration of education and training 
benefits. The Office had no part in the administration of Public Law 
346, although it was consulted informally from time to time. The 
Teague committee report had recommended that the Office share in 
setting up a liaison between the Veterans’ Administration and the 
several State departments of education or other accrediting agencies. 
On this issue the Senate and the House differed, but after some 
negotiation the Senate conferees accepted the viewpoint of the 
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educational organizations and of the House version. As finally 
enacted, the Jaw provided that the Commissioner of Education be 
ex officio a member of an advisory committee to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. In addition, he was made responsible for (1) es- 
tablishing a list of accrediting associations and (2) for helping the 
Veterans’ Administration to work with the State agencies in the 
approval of courses, institutions, and establishments. 

The law requires the Administrator to form an advisory committee 
composed of persons who are “eminent in their respective fields 
of education, labor, and management, and of representatives of the 
various types of institutions and establishments furnishing education 
and training to veterans enrolled under this title.’ In addition to 
the Commissioner of Education, the Director of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship in the Department of Labor is an ex officio member 
of the committee. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 


The unemployment benefits provided for Korean conflict veterans 
were clearly peseapinet as a form of unemployment compensation— 
closely comparable to that provided for civilian workers—and the 


new law was designed to avoid the excesses and anomalies that had 
occurred under the ‘‘52-20” program. Some of the problems under 
the earlier program had resulted from unduly liberal benefits, par- 
ticularly from the provision of a potential maximum of 52 weeks’ 
benefits. Other problems, as noted in chapter II, had resulted from 
lack of adequate coordination with the State-Federal program serving 


the general public. The dissimilar eligibility provisions for veterans 
and other claimants, moreover, had led to some confusion as to whether 
the program was purely an unemployment benefit or something else— 
a kind of bonus or subsidy for the returning veteran. 

The UCV program— Unemployment Compensation for Veterans— 
was therefore designed with stress on genuine readjustment needs. 
Its provisions were intended— 

(1) To encourage veterans to get jobs, by applying effective 
tests of availability for work, as wel! as by a benefit level not too 
high in relation to wage scales. 

(2) To promote their integration into the civilian labor force 
by making veterans subject to the same rules that apply in the 
unemployment insurance program for nonveterans; and 

(3) To utilize existing administrative facilities to the maximum 
possible extent. 


Benefits Levels and Eligibility Conditions 


The benefits provided, and the conditions under which they were 
to be paid, were based on an approach very close to that of the nation- 
wide program for civilian workers. The major differences from the 
World War IT program were these: ' 

(a) Benefits for self-employed veterans, which had been a source 
of many problems under Public Law 346, were eliminated entirely. 

(6) The maximum duration of benefits was fixed at 26 weeks (a 
limit comparable to that in many State laws) rather than the 52-week 
maximum available under the earlier program. 

(c) Benefits could not be claimed until 30, 60, or 90 days after 
discharge, depending on whether the veteran received $100, $200, or 
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$300 in mustering-out pay. Under Public Law 346, it had been 
possible to draw both benefits in the same period. 

(d) A uniform benefit rate of $26 per week was established for total 
unemployment. While higher than the $20 rate paid to World War LI 
veterans, this level was more in line with State benefit levels than 
had been true in 1944. 

(e) In determining eligibility for benefits or applying disqualifica- 
tions for various reasons—such as refusal of suitable work or quitting 
voluntarily without good cause—the veteran was made subject to the 
provisions of the unemployment insurance law of the State in which 
he filed his claim, and the State law was applied in the same way as 
to any other claimant. Under Public Law 346, such decisions had 
been partly based on provisions of Federal law, which often did not 
coincide with those of the State laws. 

(f) The new program took into account any benefit rights that the 
veteran had under State laws, based either on wage credits acquired 
in civilian work before he entered service or on employment after his 
discharge from service. For veterans who are entitled to a benefit of 
$26 per week under a State program, no Federal benefit is payable; 
for ches whose State benefit is less than $26, the Federal payment 
merely makes up the difference. 


Coordination With State Unemployment Insurance Programs 

The program is administered by State agencies, under agreements 
with the Secretary of Labor who is responsible for the overall adminis- 
tration of the program. All determinations under the program are 
made by the State agencies “in accordance with the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law insofar as such law is applicable, and * * * 
subject to review in the same manner and to the same extent as deter- 
minations under the State unemployment compensation law.”’ 

Coordination with State programs is much more complete than it 
was under Public Law 346. While payments to World War II veterans 
were also made through State agencies, some of the conditions of eligi- 
bility and disqualification were contained in the Federal act, and the 
claimant’s right of appeal was to a Federal authority. State adminis- 
trative personnel could therefore never be sure whether their inter- 
pretations would be upheld, and tended to distinguish between vet- 
erans and other claimants. 

Determinations as to eligiblity or disqualification, under Public Law 
550, are made wholly in accordance with State provisions (except that 
UCV benefits cannot be permanently canceled because of a disqualifi- 
cation) and any appeal goes to the same authority that handles the 
State program. ‘There is no presumption that different standards or 
rules apply to the veteran. 

The fact that the present program takes into account all benefit 
rights that exist under State laws is extremely important. In con- 
trast to the situation under the World War ne program, the veteran 
who has acquired rights under a State law is required to use them, 
and does not have the option of claiming benefits under the veterans’ 
program (unless supplementation is needed because the State benefit is 
less than $26 per week). Thus the present program gives much fuller 
recognition to the fact that a veteran does not stay a veteran forever. 
Once he has actually had substantial private employment, his rights 
will normally be determined like those of any other covered worker. 
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The application of State provisions on eligibility and disqualification 
is also important in connection with the aspect of coordination just 
mentioned: The fact that UCV payments can be used to supplement 
State payments amounting to less than $26 per week. Such an ar- 
rangement would have been very difficult with dissimilar eligibility 
standards, since these would sometimes have made the veteran eligible 
under one law, but not under the other, in the same week. 


LOAN GUARANTY BENEFITS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 


The loan-guaranty program for Korean conflict veterans is identical 
with that for veterans of World War II, except for a different termina- 
tion date. No new loan provisions were included in Public Law 550, 
but there were appropriate amendments to Public Law 346 to cover 
veterans of service after June 27, 1950. 

The 1952 act, however, contained some changes which apply to 
veterans of either conflict. Additional protection was provided for 
all veterans in terms of planning and acceptability standards of hous- 
ing projects. The act also gave the Administrator authority to refuse 
to guarantee loans involving builders or lenders who had previously 
engaged in practices detrimental to the veteran’s interest. 

Nearly all changes in the program since 1952 have dealt with prob- 
lems of mortgage credit or terms. ‘The one exception was an amend- 
ment requiring that purchasers of new homes for which an advance 
certificate of reasonable value was issued must receive a builder’s 
warranty that the construction was in substantia! conformance with 
the plans and specifications. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


As noted in chapter I, the responsibility for administration of the 
three major benefits provided under Public Law 346 was centralized 
in the Veterans’ Administration. As a result of problems which had 
been encountered in actual operations of the program for World War 
II veterans, the 1952 act contained entirely different provisions for 
administration of the veterans’ unemployment compensation program. 
Administrative responsibility at the national level was transferred to 
the Department of Labor, which was already responsible for the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance programs covering civilian 
workers. Substantial changes were also made in administrative ar- 
rangements for education and training benefits, though the VA re- 
mained primarily responsible. The loan guaranty program continued 
to operate without change. 

The centralization of responsibility under Public Law 346 had been 
intended to provide more efficient and better coordinated services to 
veterans, but despite some gains in coordination within the VA, it 
created other problems because veterans’ programs were not effec- 
tively coordinated with the programs of other agencies in the same 
fields. This was particularly true of the readjustment allowance pro- | 
gram, and was true to a lesser degree in the administration of GI 
training programs. 

In the readjustment allowance program, for example, claims-taking 
operations were handled locally by State agencies, but the Federal 
agency with established channels for supervising such operations was 
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bypassed. Local office personnel, dealing both with veterans and 
with other claimants, had to apply 2 different sets of rules, inter- 
preted by 2 different agencies at the Federal level, and with 2 different 
sets of appeal procedures. Some of the problems in this program 
were due to inconsistencies between the standards applicable to 
veterans and other employed workers, and the resulting tendency 
to treat veterans as a separate class. The present program under 
Public Law 550, which is supervised by the Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Employment Security and is fully integrated 
with the general Federal-State system, has been much more 
satisfactor 

In the feld of education and training, the situation is less clear. 
Since no comparable program had existed previously, the Office of 
Education would have had to meet the same problems that the 
Veterans’ Administration faced in building staff and developing 
procedures. The Veterans’ Administration also had the advantage 
of some related past experience in connection with vocational re- 
habilitation programs. On the other hand, though State agencies 
had important responsibilities for approval of training institutions 
and establishments, no use was made of the established channels 
between such agencies and the Office of Education. There were 
serious problems of Federal-State coordination under Public Law 346 
which led to a number of amendments and to the adoption of other 
administrative arrangements under Public Law 550. In these areas 
the established relationships of the Office of Education would have 
been an advantage. In future programs, it would seem desirable 
to make greater use of existing agencies and to utilize the permanent 
machinery for Federal-State cooperation in this field. 

Separate staff reports describe the specific problems encountered 
under Public Law 346, and the changes made by later amendments 
and in the Korean conflict legislation. In general, the analysis suggests 
that— 

(1) The administration of readjustment benefit programs for 
veterans should be coordinated as fully as possible with similar 
programs serving the general public. 

(2) Programs should be planned well in advance to provide for 
the creation of the necessary administrative machinery and 
suitable standards and procedures. 

(3) Existing agencies should be utilized wherever their special 
knowledge or their established Federal-State relationships can 
contribute to more successful or more economical operations. 





CHAPTER VII 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE AND PATTERNS OF PARTICIPA- 
TION UNDER THE KOREAN GI BILL (PUBLIC LAW 550) 


At the end of 1955, the readjustment benefit program under Public 
Law 550 had been in operation for less than three and a half years, and 
only two and a half years had passed since the termination of actual 
hostilities in the Korean conflict (July 27, 1953). The pattern of 
demobilization, moreover, has been such that many of the veterans 
eligible for benefits under the Korean GI bill have been in civilian life 
for relatively short periods, or are yet to be discharged. In 1955, the 
use of each of the major benefits available under the law was still in- 
creasing, and it is clear that many veterans who have not yet made 
use of benefits will do so before the program ends. 

It is too early, therefore, for a definitive appraisal of the program 
in terms of its overall magnitude and the final extent of participation 
by eligible veterans. Likewise, it is too early to appraise the eventual 
success of Korean veterans in readjustment—as measured by such 
factors as income, occupational status, and homeownership—or to 
assess the contribution of GI benefits to their success. More than 
half of the veterans who used training benefits are still in school and 
many others are still working out their final adjustment in the labor 
market. Thus it is clear that the Korean conflict veterans, as a group, 
have not yet reached the position in society for which their own 
abilities and such benefits as GI training will eventually qualify them. 

Nevertheless, a number of useful comparisons can be made between 
operations of the present program and the readjustment program for 
veterans of World War II, which has been described in earlier chapters. 
First, the extent of participation to date can be compared with that 
under Public Law 346, for a comparable length of time. Such a com- 
parison throws some light on the extent to which the need for read- 
justment benefits, and the use of such benefits, may be affected by 
various factors which have differed greatly in the World War II and 

ost-Korean periods. How, for example, has the use of various 

enefits been affected by the slower rate of demobilization, by the 
existence of more normal employment conditions in the civilian 
economy, and by the quite different characteristics of the veterans 
potentially eligible for benefits? 

Second, how have operations been affected by the many changes in 
the basic legislation, or in administrative arrangements, which were 
incorporated in the new law? ‘The detailed staff reports on individual 
programs provide some useful indications of the extent to which the 
problems encountered under the first GI bill have been eliminated 
under the present law. 

Third, how has the use of benefits by various groups of veterans 
(e. g., the younger and older servicemen, the disabled and nondisabled, 
or those with various amounts of prior education) compared with 
experience in the post-World War II period? 

Selected data on each of these topics are presented in this chapter. 
Though these data are subject to many limitations because of the 
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short period they cover, they provide some basis for appraisal of the 
present program. They also are pertinent to basic questions as 
to how readjustment benefit programs, in case of possible future con- 
flicts, should be adjusted to meet varying conditions. In general, 
the chapter will cover—though in much less detail—the same topics 
that were considered in chapters III and IV with regard to operations 
under Public Law 346. As in those chapters, the main aaleats will 
be on the program as’a whole. Operations under specific benefit 
programs—education and training, unemployment compensation, 
loan guaranty, and benefits related to employment and reemploy- 
ment—will be mentioned only briefly, since they are discussed more 
fully in other staff reports. 

The final section of the chapter considers certain general issues on 
which these data have some bearing. In particular, the experience 
under Public Law 550 is examined as a guide to the criteria to be 
applied in adjusting possible future programs under various conditions. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE USE OF READJUSTMENT BENEFITS UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 550 


The extent of participation in readjustment benefits under the 
program for Korean conflict veterans, and the cost of the program to 
date, have been affected both by the nature of the legislation itself 
and by a number of other factors. Among these are (1) the number 
and characteristics of the veterans potentially eligible for benefits, 
(2) the rate of demobilization from the Armed Forces, and (3) condi- 
tions in the civilian economy. Each of these factors, as well as the 
effect of certain features of the law which affected the extent of partici- 
pation, is briefly discussed below. 


Number of Potential Beneficiaries 


The number of veterans potentially eligible for benefits under 
Public Law 550 has, of course, been much smaller than under the 
original GI bill. In December 1955, there were about 4.3 million 
veterans in civilian life who had served during the Korean conflict— 
a total only about one-fourth as great as the number of World War II 
veterans who were eligible for benefits under Public Law 346. About 
1 million of the Korean conflict veterans, moreover, had also served 
during World War II, and many of them had already made use of 
education and training or loan guaranty benefits under the earlier 
law. Thus there were only about 3.5 million veterans, to the end of 
1955, whose eligibility for GI benefits rested entirely on service during 
the Korean period. 

Most of the Korean conflict veterans have been in civilian life for 
relatively short periods. This is particularly true of those who did 
not have prior service in World War II, who in general are younger 
and presumably more likely to have need of readjustment benefits. 
The number of potential beneficiaries in civil life in December 1952 
was about 1.5 million, and less than 2.5 million in December 1953. 
At the end of 1955, barely half of the veterans who served only in the 
Korean conflict had had as much as 2 years in which to make use of 
benefits. The total number of potential beneficiaries at the end of 
each year from 1952 through 1955 is shown in the following table, 
va same, data for veterans who did or did not also serve in World 

ar II: 
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Number of Korean conflict veterans in civilian life 


[Thousands] 


Served only | Served also 
Month in Korean in World 
conffict War II 


December 1952_. 

December 1953... 

December 1954.. Sid athe ale 
December 1955..............-- 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 





Though the number of potential beneficiaries under the Korean GI 
bill is much smaller than the number of World War II veterans, it is 
still a very significant number—greater in magnitude than the total 
number of veterans of World War I. Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates indicate that the number of veterans of the First World War, 
at its peak, was only about 4.6 million (in 1920) while the future 
release of Korean conflict veterans who are still in uniform will bring 
the total number eligible for Public Law 550 benefits to more than 6 
million, including men who served in World War IT. 

Age Distribution and Past Experience in Civilian Jobs 

Veterans of the Korean conflict, on the average, were considerably 
younger than veterans of World War II and therefore less likely to 
have completed school and developed permanent job attachments 
before entering service. In the following table, the age distribution 
of veterans of each conflict is presented as of the date when the war 
ended for purposes of GI benefits (as of June 1947 and January 1955, 
respectively)—a basis which permits reasonably valid comparison. 
As of that date, 46 percent of the Korean conflict servicemen were 
under 25 years of age, and only 19 percent were 30 years old or more. 
For veterans of World War II, on the other hand, the under-25-year- 
old age group represented only 33 percent of all servicemen, while 
about 36 percent were over 30 years of age. 


Veterans of Korean conflict 


Veterans 
Age at end of war of World With No service 
Wear II Total service in World 
in World 
War II 


Percent Percent Percent 
Total, all ages_. ete 100. 0 


Less than 20 years...- ae ad ae 4.2 
20 to 24 years... -_-. z . oe 4 29. 2 
25 to 29 years... .-- i i tld se iit 

30 to 34 years__. : ss : 

35 years and over.................-... 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


The contrast is even more striking when the age distribution of 
veterans who served only in the Korean conflict is compared with 
that for World War II veterans. Nearly 59 percent of the former 
group were under 25 years of age at the end of the war, and only 6 
percent were 30 years old or older. Veterans who served in both 
conflicts were much older than those who served only in the Korean 
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period, and older on the average than World War II veterans as a 
group. 

The needs and problems of veterans durimg readjustment, as 
noted in chapter IV, were significantly different for the younger 
servicemen, who in general were less likely to have been working in 
full-time regular jobs before they entered service, more likely to have 
gone directly from school or college into the Armed Forces, and 
more likely to have been in relatively unskilled jobs if they were 
working at all. To the extent that separate data are available on 
the preservice activities of Korean servicemen, it appears that their 
characteristics were much like those of the younger group of World 
War II veterans. Comparative data, based on the Census Bureau 
survey of veterans in October 1955, are presented in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Comparative distribution of Korean conflict veterans and World War II 
veterans in 1955 by occupation before entering the Armed Forces 


Percent distribution by preservice 
occupation 


Preservice occupation (occupation in main job during year | Veterans un- 
before veteran entered service) Veterans of | Veterans of | der 25 years 
| World War | Korean old at entry 
| Il! | conflict ! into service 
(World War 
II or later) 


Total, all occupations ee 100.0 | 100. 0 


Professional, managerial, or skilled occupations, total 24. 19.3 18.0 


Professional, technical and kindred workers 
Managers and proprietors (except farm) 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers - - 


Other occupations, total 


Farmers and farm workers. 

Clerical and sales workers. __-- ; ‘ne Recah, 
Operatives and kindred workers (semiskilled) 
Laborers, n. e. ¢., or service workers ie 


No preservice job 


| Data in first 2 columns are based on preliminary tabulations and may not correspond exactly to distribu- 
tion shown in Appendix B, to which different weights were applied. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 30. 


In comparison with World War II veterans, the Korean veterans 
were less likely to have been in a professional, managerial, or skilled 
job. These occupational groups account for only 19 percent of the 
preservice jobs of Korean servicemen, as compared to 24 percent of 
World War IT veterans. The Korean veteran is more likely to have 
been in a semiskilled or unskilled job or to have held no job before 
entering the Armed Forces. The occupational distribution of pre- 
service jobs, for the Korean veterans, tends in general to be fairly dee 
to that for all veterans who were under 25 years of age when they 
entered the Armed Forces—an age group which, of course, includes 
the great majority of the Korean servicemen. 

In terms of age, previous employment experience and probable need 
for further education or training, the Korean conflict veterans thus 
tend to resemble those groups of World War II veterans who made 
greatest use of GI training and readjustment allowance benefits. 
For the same reason, they would be expected to make less use of loan 
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benefits immediately after leaving service, because more of them would 
be still attending school, not yet established in steady jobs, or not 
yet married and ready to establish homes. A possible offsetting fac- 
tor, however, is the general tendency toward earlier marriage and 


earlier homeownership which has developed in the years since World 
War II. 


Rate of Demobilization and Current Economic Conditions 


The rate and timing of demobilization, in the period since Public 
Law 550 was enacted, has been quite different from the situation after 
World War II, and employment opportunities in civilian work have 
been far more plentiful. Mass demobilization started almost immedi- 
ately after VJ—Day, and by September 1946, nearly 13.4 million World 
War II veterans had reentered civilian life. For a period of several 
months in late 1945 and early 1946, in fact, more than a million service- 
men per month left the Armed Forces. Within a year after Japan’s 
surrender, about 13 million veterans—four-fifths of the eventual 
total—had entered upon their readjustment to civilian life, in a 
period marked by widespread layoffs in manufacturing industries 
and uncertainties as to the postwar economic future. 

The release of Korean conflict veterans, to the contrary, has come in 
a steady flow, rather than a sudden flood (table 2). The number 
discharged per calendar quarter has generally ranged between 200,000 
and 300,000 and the net increase in each year since 1952 has been 
about 1 million. There is no similarity to 1945-46, when the number 
of World War II veterans who entered civilian life in a single 3- 
month period was greater than the total number of Korean veterans 
now eligible for benefits. 


Also quite different from 1945-46 has been the trend of civilian 
employment, which has generally remained at high level with no 
sharp changes except for seasonal fluctuations. There have been no 
een mass layoffs such as those in the postwar reconversion 
period. 


TABLE 2.—Number of Korean conflict veterans in civilian life, and net increase in 
each calendar quarter, 1952-65 


Number of veterans (thousands) 


All veterans of Korean Veterans in civilian life at 
conflict end of period 
Calendar quarter or other period 


In civilian | Net increase | With service | With service 

life at end during in Korean in Korean 

of period period conflict only | conflict and 
World War II 


se 
& 


1952—January to June 

July to September 

October to December 
1953—January to March 

April to June 

July to September 

October to December 
1954—January to March 

April to June 

July to September 

October to December 
1955—January to March 

April to June L 

Jape BO GeGNN iia =. dens oes Scnecinn 

October to December 


eee 


PPPPrereee 
Se SBI258F% 


go oe ge 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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Benefit Levels and Eligibility Conditions 

Apart from the factors mentioned above, any comparison of 
participation in benefits under Public Law 550 and under the original 
GI bill is affected by differences in the benefits provided under the 
two laws, and in the provisions governing eligibility for benefits. 
Both in the education and training program and in the UCV program, 
those differences tended to reduce the number of beneficiaries or the 
amount of benefits available per beneficiary. 

The effect of such changes can best be considered in the discussion 
of individual programs, later in this chapter. There were no signifi- 
cant changes of this kind in the loan-guaranty program. 


OVERALL MAGNITUDE, COST, AND TIMING OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Data on the cost, extent, and timing of readjustment benefit 
programs under Public Law 550, which have been affected by all of 
the factors outlined above, are summarized below. 


Total Cost of Benefits, 1952-55 

The total cost of direct readjustment benefits under Public Law 550, 
thus far, has been much less, even on a per-veteran basis, than in the 
program for World War II veterans. Payments for the three major 
“GI benefits’—education and training, unemployment compensation, 
and loan guaranty—had amounted to less than $1.5 billion, to the end 
of 1955, as compared to nearly $18.9 billion under Public Law 346.? 
In addition, Korean conflict veterans had received about $1.14 billion 
in mustering-out pay and about $37 million in vocational rehabilita- 
tion under Public 894, the act for disabled veterans of the Korean 
conflict. The total for all these programs was about $2.67 billion, as 
compared to a total of $24.5 billion for World War II veterans. The 
per capita cost, for slightly more than 4.3 million Korean conflict 
servicemen, has been only about $600 to date, while it was more than 
$1,500 per capita for the 16 million veterans of World War II. 

The difference is much less, however, if costs under Public Law 550 
are compared with the cost of readjustment benefits to World War II 
veterans during a comparable period. By June 1949, about 5 years 
after the passage of Public Law 346, a total of about $16.2 billion had 
been paid paid out in readjustment benefits, including mustering-out 
pay. This represented about $1,000 per capita for the 16 million 
eligible veterans then in civilian life. Since Korean conflict veterans, 
on the average, have been discharged more recently, and are making 
use of GI training to about the same degree as World War II veterans, 
the eventual cost per capita may be not much less than for the World 
War II servicemen. 

The cost of each of the direct benefits under the Korean GI bill, 
during the period from 1952 through 1955, is summarized by fiscal 
years in table 3. Largely because of more gradual demobilization, 
the pattern has been quite different from that under Public Law 346. 
(See ch. III, table 3.) Mustering-out payments have been more 
evenly distributed, and have greatly exceeded the cost of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits in each year thus far. The cost of educa- 
tion and training benefits is still increasing. The peak in unemploy- 
ment compensation may not yet have been reached, whereas the 


? See ch. III, table 2. 
78959—56——12 
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World War II readjustment allowance program reached its peak 
during the first year after V-—J Day, and then declined rapidly in 
importance. 


TaBLeE 3.—Expenditures for major readjustment benefits to velerans of Korean 
conflict (fiscal years ending June 1953-55) 


Direct cost of benefits during fiscal year (millions of dollars) 


Type of benefit, and agency 


| Actual, | Estimate, 
9 months | 12months! 


Benefits under Public Law 550: 
Education and training (VA)-_--- R6. ¢ 296. ¢ 563. 673. 0 
Unemployment compensation (Labor) 23. § b . 6 55.3 | 70. 1 
Loan guaranty (VA) ?_.___--. e 23. 6 2. 28.0 37.0 





Total benefits under Public Law 550. , , 587.8 780. 1 
Mustering-out pay 3_.-.-.....---.---. | 561.0 | [ 309. 58. 6 78.2 
Vocational rehabilitation (Public Law | 

894; VA) ‘ dats 4.0 | 2. : 18.8 25. 0 
Total, all programs--------- Fale 683. 6 | 5. , 032. 665. 2 883.3 








1 Data for fiscal 1956 (except unemployment compensation) were estimated on basis of actual data for 
ist 9 months or latest available period, assuming same average rate of expenditure throughout year. Esti- 
mates are only approximate, and are given only to indicate general order of magnitude. 

? Includes direct loans. 

3 Partly estimated. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration, Department of Labor, and Department of Defense. 


Thus far, mustering-out pay has been relatively much more impor- 


tant, in relation to total program costs, than in the World War II 
program. It has represented an expenditure nearly equal to the cost 
of education and training benefits, and nearly five times as great as 
the cost of UCV benefits. Under Public Law 346, the cost of educa- 
tion and training accounted for more than three times the cost of 
mustering-out pay, while readjustment allowance costs were about 
equal in magnitude. 


Comparative Participation in Each Benefit Under Public Law 550 and 
Public Law 346 

At the end of 1955, about 2% years had elapsed since the actual 
termination of hostilities in the Korean conflict. Since ‘a similar 
period had passed between V—J Day and February 1948, participation 
in the major readjustment programs can reasonably be compared as 
of these two dates. 

Highlights of such a comparison are summarized in table 4, which 
shows the cumulative number of beneficiaries and the: number cur- 
rently receiving benefits under each law, as of the date of comparison, 
as well as the ratio of these totals to the number of veterans in civilian 
life. For Korean conflict veterans, participation rates are given both | 
on the basis of the total number of such veterans and the number 
who served only in the Korean period. 
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TaBLE 4.—Comparative extent of participation in major readjustment benefits under 
Public Laws 550 and 346, during the Ist 2% years after termination of hostilities 


| Number of beneficiaries 
under readjustment bene- 
| fit programs 


Benefit program Korean con- | World War 
flict program} II program 
(Public Law | (Public Law 
550) through | 346) through 
— February 
1948 


Education and training: 
Cumulative entrances into school or training: 
Number of veterans 
Percent of veterans in civilian life_- 
Veterans in training at end of period: 
Number of veterans 
Percent of veterans in civilian life. 
Unemployment benefits: 
Cumulative number of beneficiaries (Ist payments): 
Number of veterans __- 
Percent of veterans in civilian life- 
Veterans currently receiving benefits (weekly average): 
Number of veterans __- : 
Percent of veterans in civilian life___. 
Loan guaranty benefits: 
Number of loans closed (or loan applications) in period: 
Number of veterans i 
Percent of veterans in civilian life__.. 


1 Since some Korean conflict veterans also had served in World War II, 2 percentages are given for each 
item in col. 1. The Ist, based on the number of veterans who served only in the Korean conflict, is probably 
more significant. The 2d (in parentheses) is based on all veterans of the Korean conflict, including those 
who served in both conflicts. 

3 Partly estimated. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and Department of Labor. 


On the latter basis, participation in the education and training 
program under the Korean GI bill has been somewhat greater than for 
the same period under the World War II program, use of loan benefits 
has been about equal, and the use of unemployment benefits con- 
siderably less. The relatively greater use of GI training by Korean 
veterans was anticipated in early planning estimates made by the 
VA, since Korean veterans are younger and a larger proportion had 
suffered interruptions in their education. The participation ratio 
under Public Law 550 would probably be even higher, but for certain 
factors which have tended to delay entrances into training. Among 
these are (1) the favorable economic climate, which makes it easier 
for Korean veterans to obtain satisfactory jobs whereas some World 
War II veterans relied on training allowances because satisfactory 
jobs were hard to get; (2) the slower rate of demobilization, which 
means that the aver age Korean veteran has been in civilian life for a 
shorter time than the aver age World War II veteran had been at the 
end of 2% years after V-J Day; and (3) the fact that the lower age of 
Korean veterans gives them a “cushion” of time in which to decide 
about training. The relatively more favorable financial benefits 
available to World War II veterans may also have been a factor. 

Because of their comparative youth, Korean veterans were expected 
to make less use of the loan guaranty benefit, at least in the years im- 
mediately after discharge. The fact that actual use of this benefit has 
been about as high as in the corr esponding period after World War II 
is partly due to fairly heavy participdtion by the older Korean conflict 
veterans who had also corvel in World War II, and were in the home- 
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buying age range at the time when they left the Armed Forces. Other 
factors have been (1) the greater availability of homes for sale; (2) the 
more liberal financing terms available in 1953-55 as compared to 
1945-48; (3) the marked tendency to marry earlier, and to buy homes 
soon after marriage, which had developed in the decade since World 
War Ii—partly because of the easy availability and transferability 
of GI loans; and (4) more favorable employment conditions, which 
have made it possible for more veterans to obtain steady jobs soon 
after discharge. 

The fact that the percentage of veterans who have drawn unemploy- 
ment benefits under the Korean GI bill is much lower than in the 
World War II readjustment allowance program is not surprising. 
The favorable employment conditions which have existed since 1952 
have made it easier for veterans to find satisfactory jobs, and easier 
to test their availability for work by an offer of suitable work. Part 
of the difference, however, results from the provisions of Public Law 
550 which require veterans to make use of any benefit rights they 
possess under State laws. A considerable number of Korean conflict 
veterans who used such benefits are not included in the total of Public 
Law 550 beneficiaries. 

Number of New Beneficiaries in Various Periods 

Because of the relatively steady flow of Korean conflict veterans 
into civilian life, their use of readjustment benefits under Public Law 
550 has not been characterized by the sharp fluctuations that occurred 
in 1945-47 (table 5). The number of veterans using each benefit for 
the first time, in the highest calendar quarter of each year since 1952, 
has ranged between 56,000 and 94,000 in the UCV program and be- 
tween 120,000 and 197,000 in the education and training program. 
Use of the loan benefit by Korean conflict veterans has tended to 
increase slowly, as in the World War II program, as an increasing 
number of veterans reached the point where they were able to make 
use of the benefit. 

Though the number of new entrances into training under Public 
Law 550 was slightly lower in 1955 than in 1954 (581,000 as compared 
to 589,500) the number of veterans currently in training at the end of 
the year was about 30 percent higher than at the end of 1954. In the 
unemployment compensation program, the number of veterans receiv- 
ing benefits for the first time was at roughly the same level in 1955 as 
in the 2 preceding years. Use of the loan guaranty program was con- 
tinuing to rise steadily: The nearly 158,000 loans closed in 1955 were 
nearly double the number in the previous year, and of all loans closed 
in 1955, Korean conflict veterans represented 24 percent as compared 
to 18 percent in 1954. 
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TaBLe 5.—Relationship between first use of benefits under Public Law 550 and 
return of Korean conflict veterans to civilian life—Selected periods, 1952-55 


Veterans receiving benefits for first time 
Net increase under Public Law 550 
in number 
of Korean 
conflict vet- First pay- Entrances 
erans in civil ments of into educa- | Home loans 
life UCV tion and closed 
training! 


Number of veterans (thousands) 


1952—October to December - 
1953—January to March 
April to June 
July to September 


1954—January to March 

April to June 

July to September 

October to December. -.............-.. 
1955—January to March 

April to June 

July to September. --.......-.-- 

October to December - -........-.-.-- 


New beneficiaries as percent of net increase In number 
of veterans in civilian life 


1952—October to December 
1953—January to March 
April to June. 
July to September 
October to December 
1954—January to March z 
April to dume............ 
July to September 
October to December 
1955—January to March 
April to June.._.....-- 
July to September -- - . 
October to December 


PSASRSBABER Re 
WW OANWDWOMIANIAe 
BESSSSRSESRNE 


* OOC# NOH 137 ON 
Mees 

NPS KMSNNNE ES 
Seoncororw ew 


~ 


| 
| 


! Estimated number of entrances, including a proportion of reentrances, into training. 
2 Not available. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


The number of veterans newly entering each of the various programs 
in various periods is compared with the net increase in the number of 
Korean conflict veterans in civilian life in the lower half of table 5. 
The ratio of new beneficiaries to ‘‘new veterans” has tended to increase 
from period to period. New entrances into school or training, for 
example, represented 45 percent of the net increase in veteran popula- 
tion in the last quarter of 1953, 69 percent in 1954, and 122 percent in 
1955. In general, this rise is not due to a greater tendency for newly 
discharged veterans to enter training, but results from delayed 
participation by veterans who had entered civilian life in previous 
periods. 

Continuing Rise in Participation Rate 

The gradual increase in the proportion of Korean conflict veterans 
who have made use of benefits under Public Law 550 is seen even more 
clearly in table 6, which compares the cumulative number of bene- 
ficiaries under each program with the number of veterans in civilian 
life at the end of each calendar quarter. Up to the end of 1953, 
veterans who had entered training represented only 14 percent of the 
veterans in civilian life; the ratio had risen to about 24 percent by the 
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end of 1954 and to 30 percent at the end of 1955. The participation 
rates in the unemployment compensation program, at the end of the 
same 3 years, were 8 percent, 15 percent, and 17 percent. 


TABLE 6—Cumulative number and percent of Korean conflict veterans who had used 
each major benefit under Public Law 550 (end of each calendar quarter, 1952-56) 


Veterans who had received benefits at any time under 
Public Law 550 
; 
Number of | UCV (cumu-} Education | 
Korean | lative and training | Loan guar- 
veterans in | number of (initial en- | anty (home 
civilian first pay- trances into | loans closed) 
life ments) training) 


| | 


Cumulative number of beneficiaries (thousands) 


i 
1952— December.-..- deine inidiinacteloatann 20 | 50 | re) 
1953—March - -.- : aloe 773 81 | (4) 
, Re = . , 955 | 115 
September. - : ‘ 152 
December... -- alanis athe sddbeaeslok 5 198 
1954— March. .....-.-.-.--- 5 292 
June-... : 369 
September - -- 3, 16: 446 
I sh ice crra td ead ern : 511 
1955— March. ._..----- ; , The 596 
June { 651 
September-..-- cs ‘ 8: 717 
ee ‘ ) 757 


Beneficiaries to date as percent of veterans in civilian life 

| 

(1) 
1) 

| 


1952—December-.......--.-- song te 100.0 | 
1963—Maroch. .......-.....-...-- aionercal 100. 0 | 
June chee <se a 100. 0 | 
September ---- ‘ 100.0 | 
December-.--- sighed a 100.0 | 
1954— March. .. <p> 100.0 | 
June ‘ 100.0 | 
September - -. saa 7 ‘ 100. 0 
December... .- - s 2 | 100.0 | 
1955— March _-_----- 100.0 | 
Juns.....-<- 100.0 | 
September. _.--. 100.0 | 
December -- ast ; 100. 0 


one 


CHAROHAOCUMANS 
= 


COS Or a I 


_ 
= 
= 





Pe HOM IIOCOOAO 


SPRRESSA we: 
Er Oe BOO POPS 


1 Number of loans closed in less than 500. 


Source: Veferans’ Administration. 


This steady rise results from two distinct factors. First, a con- 
siderable number of the Korean veterans who were released soon after 
Public Law 550 was passed were men who had also served in World 
War II, while the more recently discharged veterans are younger 
veterans who served only in the Korean conflict. Veterans in the 
latter group—which makes up a steadily increasing fraction of the 
Korean veterans in civil life~are more likely to desire and need 
education and training benefits, and more likely to need unemploy- 
ment benefits because they have little civilian work experience. 
Presumably this factor will lead to still higher average participation in 
later years. In addition, as noted later in the chapter, a considerable 
number of Korean veterans have not used benefits immediately after 
discharge, but after a substantial interval. This factor, as in the post- 
World War II period, will also tend to produce higher overall partici- 
pation rates as time passes 
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Vumber of Veterans Currently Receiving Benefits, by Period 
The number of veterans currently receiving benefits under the 
Korean GI bill has risen fairly steadily (except for seasonal fluctua- 
tions) throughout the period from 1952 through 1955 (chart 1). 
The number of current beneficiaries under the training program and 
under the UCV program, at the end of each calendar quarter since 
1952 is shown in the following table: * 


Number of veterans currently receiving 
benefits 


Total UCV In training 


Month 





March 1953. ....-- lac 
(fae 
September 1953... .-...-- 
December 1953. -_ - 
March 1954... 

June 1954... = 
September 1954-- 
December 1954- -- 

March 1955... 

June 1955_. 

Se ptember 1955. 
December 1955 





As the table shows, there has been no general rise in the volume of 
current claims for UCV benefits. The average weekly number of 
veterans claiming such benefits has fluctuated within a fairly narrow 
range, and has not exceeded 120,000 in any month since the program 
began. The number of veterans currently in school or training, on 
the other hand, has climbed slowly from less than 100,000 at the 
beginning of 1953 to about one-quarter million in December of that 
year, more than half a million at the end of 1954, and to an alltime 
peak of 707,000 in December 1955.* 

The number of veterans currently receiving benefits, expressed as a 
percentage of all eligible veterans (as in the following table) has been 
fairly steady. It was no higher in 1955 on this basis, than it was a year 
earlier. The percentage of veterans on the UCV rolls was actually 
higher ‘in 1954 than in the following year. 


Veterans currently receiving benefits as 
percent of Korean conflict veterans in 
civilian life 


Month and year — ne 
Currently | In training 
claiming | atend of 

UCV benefits month 


March 1953 , 4 6.3 
December 1953...._.....-- . b 10.7 
MOOI i a ce, ee ee ot  eaades if , 15.7 
December 1955 6 . 16.2 


The total number of current beneficiaries, under both programs 
combined, has represented between about 18 percent of all veterans 
in civilian life during most months in 1954 and 1955, except during 
summer vacation periods when large numbers of college students leave 
school temporarily. Unlike experience under Public Law 346, there 
has been little tendency for the volume of UCV claims to rise during 


} For data on each month in 1952-55, see appendix C in staff report No IX, pt. B. 
‘ The number of veterans in training in April 1956 was even higher, about 735,000. 
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such vacation periods—indicating that most veteran students succeed 
in finding jobs quickly if they do enter the labor market between 
school terms. 

The fact that Korean veterans are using GI training to about the 
same extent as their World War II predecessors is evident when the 
percentage of eligible veterans who were currently in training in 
December 1955 is compared with the corresponding period under 
Public Law 346. At that point—2¥ years after the oa of hostilities— 
16 percent of all Korean veterans and the same percentage of the 
World War II veterans were still in training. 

The number currently on the UCV rolls, on the other hand, is 
distinctly lower than at the same point in the SRA program. Less 
than 2 percent of the Korean veterans, as compared with 5 percent 
of the World War II groups, were claiming benefits 2% years after 
the fighting ended. Better economic conditions and changes in the 
law are both partly responsible for the difference. 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 


The data presented above have been based on operating statistics 
on the separate parts of the Korean GI bill, compiled by the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Department of Labor. It is also important, 
as in the case of Public Law 346, to measure the overall participation 
by the veteran population in the program as a whole. How many 
different veterans have used at least one of the major benefits? How 
many have used more than one benefit, and in what combinations? 

Some data were obtained in the special survey by the Bureau of the 
Census, in October 1955, described in chapter IV and appendix B. 
In addition, a sample survey based on operating records of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Department of Labor was made early 
in 1956, covering Korean conflict veterans who had left the Armed 
Forces by October 31, 1955, and based on the use of any of the major 
readjustment benefits through February 1956. 

Both surveys are subject to a number of limitations which are due 
to the nature of the data or the method of collection. The results 
understate the number of beneficiaries under each program, but appear 
to be reliable (within the limit of moderate sampling error) where they 
deal with the characteristics of beneficiaries under each program, or 
with the comparative use of various benefits by various groups of 
veterans. 


Basis of Census Bureau Data 


The Census Bureau survey, which covered nearly 2,000 veterans of 
the Korean conflict, obtained information on the use of major read- 
justment benefits on the following basis: (1) Veterans were asked 
whether they had attended school or taken training under VA programs 
(thus including vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 894 as 
well as GI training under Public Law 550); (2) use of unemployment 
benefits was reported only for the first year after leaving the Armed 
Forces, since it was felt that many veterans would not be able to 
distinguish accurately between “GI” benefits and State unemployment 
compensation payments after that period; and (3) use of loan guaranty 
benefits was reported only in terms of home loans, excluding the 
relatively small number of farm and business loans. In addition, 
the conditions of the survey made it impossible to distinguish between 
benefits received under Public Law 550 and Public Law 346, in the 
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case of veterans who served both during World War II and the Korean 
conflict. 

The survey results therefore are more meaningful in the case of 
veterans who served only in the Korean conflict than for those who 
served also during World War II. For the former group, the use of 
each major benefit is reasonably consistent with VA operating data, 
if use of vocational rehabilitation is taken into account. For the 
two-conflict veterans, use of benefits under Public Law 550 is not 
clearly indicated because prior benefits under Public Law 346 may 
also be included. 


Results of Census Bureau Survey 

The results of the survey made in October 1955 by the Bureau of the 
Census are summarized in table 7. They show that 52.3 percent of all 
Korean conflict veterans had received one of the three major GI 
benefits. For the two-conflict veterans, who had served previously 
in World War II, the participation ratio was considerably higher (68 
percent), while only 50 percent of the one-conflict veterans who served 
only during the Korean period had received benefits. This difference, 
of course, does not necessarily reflect relative participation under 
Public Law 550, but results from the fact that many of the two- 
conflict veterans had received benefits under the World War II legis- 
lation (Public Law 346 and Public Law 16). Data presented later 
in the chapter show, in fact, that the two-conflict veterans made 
slightly less use of benefits under Public Law 550—mainly because 
they were, in general, an older group. 


TABLE 7.—Use of specific readjustment benefits or combinations of benefits through 
October 1955 by veterans of Korean conflict (separately for veterans with or without 
prior service in World War II) 


Number of Korean conflict Percent distribution by use 
veterans! of readjustment benefits 


Use of readjustment benefits, through 
October 1955 ! Total | Noserv- Also No serv- Also 
(thou- ice in j|servedin| Total served in 
sands) World World Ww World 
War II | WarII? War II | War II? 


Total, all veterans 


a (used none of major 


RI bb ha cohbea debe 
Used at least 1 major benefit, total. __-. 


Used 1 benefit only, total 


Education and training only 
Unemployment benefits (or read- 

justment allowance) only 
Home-loan guaranty 


Used 2 or more benefits, total 


GI training and UCV 

Training and loan guaranty--.._. 
UCV and loan guaranty......__.- 
All 3 benefits 


Total number of beneficiaries under each 
program: 
Education and training 1, 434 1,173 
UCV or readjustment allowance 731 584 
Home-loan guaranty 308 - 190 











' Use of education and training includes vocational-rehabilitation benefits. 
? For veterans who also served in World War II, use of benefits under Public Law 346 as well as Public 
Law 550 is included. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Special Survey of Veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 10. 
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For the one-conflict veterans, the use of benefits shown in the Census 
Bureau survey is, of course, limited to Public Law 550 (or Public Law 
894). The number of participants in each major program per 100 
eligible veterans was quite consistent with data from operating records, 
which were given in table 4 above. The number of participants in 
each major benefit per 100 eligible veterans was as follows: 


| Participants per 100 eligible 
veterans 


Program Census 
Bureau Agency op- 
survey erating data 
(1-conffict (table 4) 
veterans) 


Education and training..-..-..-............-. é 35. 5 
Unemployment compensation. ---- : | 17.8 | 
Pee nn CIE 3 ia, S. Seccebimenbadicsbatésdd, Wacedecteu bbe Gs.) 5.8 


Of the one-conflict veterans, about 41 percent had used only 1 of 
the 3 major benefits, including 27 percent who used only GI training. 
About 9 percent had used 2 or more benefits—in most cases, a com- 
bination of GI training and UCV benefits. 

For the two-conflict veterans, the reported use of each benefit is 
considerably higher, because of the inclusion in many cases of benefits 
received under Public Law 346. About 68 percent of the veterans 
in this group had used one or more major benefits, and more than one- 
fourth of the total had used two or more benefits. Use of the loan 
guaranty in combination with other benefits was reported by about 20 
percent of the 2-conflict veterans, as compared to only 5 percent of 
the 1-conflict group. 

L’se of Benefits by Veterans in Different Age Groups 

The relation between age at time of discharge and use of benefits 
under Public Law 550 is summarized in table 8, for veterans who 
served only in the Korean conflict. In contrast with experience after 
World War II, the use of training benefits and the loan guaranty by 
the younger group was slightly less than for the older veterans, and 
there was little difference between age groups in the use of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The older group, however, were somewhat 
more likely to have used more than one benefit, largely because they 
had made greater use of the loan guaranty. 
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TABLE 8.—Comparative use of readjustment benefits under Public Law 346 through 
October 1955, by age when leaving service (velerans who served only in Korean 


conflict) 


Age of veteran at time of discharge 
| 


Total all | Under 25 25 to 29 
ages , 


Use of major readjustment benefits through October 1955 


Total, all veterans who served only in Korean conflict: 
Number (thousands) -__-- -- , 504 


Percent distribution..........-...-- : : . d. : _ 100. 0 


Nonparticipants , nutrients 50. 3 . 52.5 
Participants, total__. gi 5% di ; 47.5 


Used 1 benefit only, total 
Education and training 
Unemployment compensation 
Home loan guaranty... 


Used 2 or more benefits, total 





GI training and UCV___._- 

GI training and loan guaranty - . 
Loan guaranty and UCV... 

All 3 benefits... ._.._- 


Total number of beneficiaries under each program: 
Education and training. __. sao deekie 
Unemployment compensation... 

Home loan guaranty - 





Source: ‘anne of the Census, mete survey of veterans, October 1955. See appendix B, table 10, 


Results of Sample Survey Based on Agency Records 

Table 9 summarizes the results of the sample survey made in 1956, 
at the Commission’s request, by the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Department of Labor. As noted above, the data in this survey are 
based exclusively on the use of benefits under Public Law 550, and 
thus provide a better measure of the experience of ‘“two-conflict” 
veterans than can be obtained from the 1955 Census Bureau survey. 
The use of benefits, where reported, is based on actual records of the 
VA or the State employment security agencies. 
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TaB_E 9.—Comparative participation in benefits under Public Law 550 through F eb- 
ruary 1956 by Korean conflict veterans who did or did not also serve in World War II 


| Percent distribution by use of benefits 


Participation in major benefits under Public Law 550 All veterans With no | Veterans who 
of Korean service in also served 
conflict World War IT a 
ar 


Total, all veterans separated through Oct. 31, 1955 


Nonparticipants 
Veterans who used | or more benefits 


Used 1 benefit only, total..........__- 


Education and training only 
Unemployment compensation only (UCV) 
Loan guaranty only 


Used 2 or more benefits, total 


Education and training plus UCV 
Education and trainin 

Loan guaranty plus U 

All 3 benefits 


Total number of beneficiaries under each program: 
Education and training 
Unemployment compensation 


Source: Veterans’ Administration sample survey, in cooperation with Department of Labor, as of 
February 1956. 


The total extent of participation is understated in the survey results, 
particularly in the case of loan-guaranty benefits. The understate- 
ment results from the fact that there was not sufficient time to follow 
up veterans who had moved between VA regional offices, some of 
whom have used benefits after moving. As a result, the participation 
rates indicated by the survey differ from those based on actual operat- 
ing records to the following extent: 


ee as percent of 
all “Korean” veterans 


Program Actual rates 


Education and training._-_-.--....--- 
Unemployment compensation _- 


As a result, the following data should be used with an awareness 
that they understate overall participation in the program as a whole, 
and in individual programs. The extent of ‘“‘multiprogram”’ partici- 
pation is also understated. 

Nevertheless, the survey results provide some very valuable clues 
as to the pattern of participation in benefits under Public Law 550, 
the comparative use of benefits by various groups of veterans, and 
the ways in which these patterns have differed from those under the 
program for World War II veterans. 
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Overall part eee survey showed that about 42 percent of 
all Korean conflict veterans (or 43.5 percent of the “‘one-conflict”’ 
veterans) had used at least 1 of the 3 major benefits—education and 
training, unemployment compensation, or loan guaranty. Only about 
6 percent had used 2 or more benefits. The relatively small amount of 
multiprogram participation stems largely from the smaller use of 
unemployment benefits. Under Public Law 346, as noted in chapter 
III, aoa half of all beneficiaries made use of 2 or more benefits. A 
fairly large proportion received both readjustment allowances and 
training benefits, and a substantial number used all 3 benefits. In 
the present program, thus far, most beneficiaries have used only a 
single program. The difference is partly accounted for by more 
favorable labor market conditions, which have reduced the need for 
unemployment benefits by persons who had not yet entered training, 
or during interruptions of training. Use of loan-guaranty benefits in 
later years, by veterans who have used only 1 of the other benefits 
thus far, will probably increase the extent of multiprogram participa- 
tion eventually, but it seems unlikely to approach the extent to which 
World War II veterans used 2 benefits, or all 3. 

The data in table 9 make it clear that Korean conflict veterans 
with prior service in World War II have made less use of benefits, 
under the current program, than ‘‘one-conflict”’ veterans who served 
only in the Korean period. For “two-conflict” veterans, the partici- 
pation rate in education and training is only about half as great, and 
participation in the UCV program has also been much less. On the 
other hand, 13 percent of the two-conflict veterans have used the 
loan-guaranty program, as compared to 3 percent of those who served 
only in the Korean period. 

hese differences are significant in connection with any estimate of 
the eventual extent of participation in benefits under the Korean 
GI bill. Since many of the two-conflict group were released relatively 
early, and most of the eligible veterans who are still to be discharged 
served only in the Korean period, the data suggest that the eventual 
participation rates for GI training and the UCV program will be con- 
siderably higher than they have been thus far. On the other hand, the 
unexpectedly high rate of participation in the loan program appears 
to be largely due to the use of this program by the one-conflict 
veterans, who are older and more likely to consider home purchases. 

Use of benefits by date of separation.—aAlso significant in connection 
with the probable future trend of participation are the data presented 
in table 10, which show how participation in various benefits is related 
to the length of time that Korean veterans have been in civilian life. 
Veterans who left the Armed. Forces in 1950 or 1951, before the 
passage of Public Law 550, have made very little use of training or 
UCV benefits, but have had the highest participation ratio in the loan 
guaranty program. Those discharged in 1952 and 1953 have made 
greatest relative use, thus far, of GI training benefits, and have also 
been most likely to make use of two or more different benefits. 
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TABLE 10.—Use of specific oe or combinations of benefits under Public Law 5 
(through February 1956), by length of time since separation from Armed Forces 


Percent distribution by use of benefits 
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1 Based on use of benefits through February 1956. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and Department of Labor: Sample survey of Korean conflict veterans 
released by Oct. 31, 1955. 


If the experience of veterans who were released before 1953 is dis- 
regarded, as is reasonable because the Korean program was not in full 
operation before 1953, the use of each major benefit increases with 
the length of time that veterans have been in civilian life. Partici- 

ation to date is highest for those discharged in 1953, somewhat less 
for those discharged in 1954, and sharply lower for those who left the 
Armed Forces in 1955. For the loan program, the increase in partic- 
ipation as the length of time since discharge rises is even more striking. 

It seems certain, therefore, that eventual participation in the 
Korean program will be considerably higher than it has been thus far. 
Participation in GI training will probably at least approach the 51 
percent level under the World War II program, and may well exceed 
that level; and the percentage who eventually make use of the loan 
prveeses may also approach or pass the ratio under the first GI bill. 

ventually, it seems quite probable that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all Korean veterans will eventually take part in at least 
one major GI benefit program—though the number using more than 
one benefit will probably be much lower than under Public Law 346. 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION BY DIFFERENT GROUPS OF VETERANS 


The 1956 sample survey also provides some information on the 
extent of participation by various groups of veterans—those in dif- 
ferent age groups, the disabled and nondisabled, and those with various 
amounts of education before entering the Armed Forces. Since such 
data have a direct bearing on appraisal of the program’s impact on 
veterans, highlights of such information are summarized below. 
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Relation of Use of Benefits to Current Age 

Differences in the extent of participation by veterans in different 
age groups have been less marked under Public Law 550 than under 
the original GI bill, and have followed a somewhat different pattern. 


Participation ratios based on current age (in 1955) are compared in 
table 11. 


TABLE 11.—Relation between use of benefits under Public Law 550 (through February 
1956) and current age (all veterans - Korean confit, 1955) 


Participants in specified benefits under Public Law 550 ! 
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Age in 1955 | Veterans who | Veterans who | Veterans who | Veterans who 
| used 1 or used educa- | received un- | used loan 
more major tionand (employment; guaranty 
icom pensation 


benefits training 








Percent distribution . age group 


TER Ric ad owscccédsendenndanbis<ss Cie 100 100 100 | 100 














I as cia ee ace a throat te 38 39 40 | 15 
tT Mi. cane cnkistnanamcectwiehane 50 52 49 | 46 
SE No as wes chicecomecnaeicen cn Golan 7 6 5 | 21 
35 and over......__-- nat 5 3 6 | 18 
Partiipants as percent of all veterans 
gE ee a ee ee ee 41.9 27.1 15.7 | 5.1 
Under 25 years...........-.-------- tench 39.7 26.6 15.9 | 1.9 
i Sh nntnnaddedoansaneusatenmatene 46.0 31.2 17.1 | 5.2 
ce ee I EEE ee ery | 36.3 20.0 | 8.3 12.6 
Se nec nriete cncnsesemesenbena 34.7 10.9 15.0 | 14.2 





1 Use of benefits under Public Law 550 at any time through February 1956. 


Source: Sample survey by Veterans’ Administration and Department of Labor, covering veterans of 
Korean conflict released through October 1955. 


In contrast with experience under Public Law 346, veterans in the 
youngest age group (under 25 years old) have made somewhat less 
use of Public Law 550 benefits than those in the next higher age 
group, and the older veterans (30 years old or more in 1955) have been 
nearly as likely to use at least one benefit as those in the youngest 
group. About 40 percent of the veterans in the youngest group, 46 
percent of those in the 25- to 29-year-old group, and 35 to 36 percent 
of those in the 2 higher age groups have used at least 1 benefit. 

Participation in each of the three major benefits, however, has 
shown much greater variation between age groups. About 27 percent 
of those in the popneNes group, 31 percent of the 25- to 29-year-group, 
and 20 percent or less in the 2 older age groups have received 
education and training benefits. Use of loan benefits, on the other 
hand, has been highest in the 2 older age groups (14 or 13 percent) 
while less than 2 percent of the veterans in the youngest group have 
used this benefit. 


Use of Benefits by Age at Separation 

Use of readjustment benefits is likely to be more closely related to 
age at separation from the Armed Forces than to current age. Data 
on this basis are summarized in table 12. Veterans who were less 
than 20 years old when they returned to civilian life have made the 
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least use of benefits;under the Korean GI bill, probably because many 
veterans in this group served for only short periods. Participation 
rates—based either on use of any major benefit or on use of education 
and training benefits—rise steadily in each successive age group, and 
are highest for veterans who were 24 to 25 years old at discharge. 
Beyond that age group, participation declines steadily in each old " 
group, particularly in the education and training program. 


TaBLE 12.—Comparative use of benefits under Public Law 550 (through February 
1956) by Korean conflict veterans, by age at separation and prior service in World 
War II 


Percent of veterans in age group who used specified benefits 





Used 1 or more benefits | Used 2 or more benefits| Used education and 
Age at separation from under Public Law 550 training 
Armed Forces sittin cdicitgpstaaencintcaadicciiaaeesl taal cite Ri tati its aliaeas Mae ens 
| 
All veterans} Veterans |All otenaial Veterans |All veterans} Veterans 
of Korean with no of Korean with no of Korean with no 
conflict |World War} conflict |World War) conflict |World War 








II service II service II service 
Total, all ages... .......- 41.9 43.5 5.7 6.0 27.1 29.5 
Age at separation: 

Under 20 years.........--- 22.6 22.6 3.8 3.8 10.7 10.7 
Be ti canner nel 41.8 42.0 5.8 5.9 26.0 26. 4 
Gt 00 Sp acncsecconce 45.2 45.5 5.9 5.9 31.4 31.6 
S800 Be pee... Sesse050 46. 2 47.8 7.0 6.9 | 33.0 34.9 
BP 0 ar ia pecdeweued: 38.5 37.4 4.5 4.8 | 23.3 24.0 
6 0 Bt Re accu nnanch 33.3 () 4.2 (4) 17.0 (‘) 
30 to 34 years.............. 35. 2 (@) 6.1 (@) | 14.8 () 
DE OE CON iid. bs cevcenctd 31.0 ) 2.8 8.0 @) 


(1) | 


} 
| 
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1 Percentage not computed because of small number of cases in sample. 


Table 12 also permits a comparison of the use of benefits by veterans 
with and without prior service in World War II who were of the same 
age at the time of separation. On this basis, there is very little differ- 
ence in the use of benefits by 1-conflict or 2-conflict veterans in a given 
age class. ‘Thus, it is clear that the differences in overall participation, 
which have been mentioned above, result mainly from the higher 
average age of the 2-conflict group and from the fact that they have 
been in civilian life for longer periods, on the average. 


Use of Benefits by Veterans With Various Amounts of Preservice 
Education 

The relative use of benefits under Public Law 346, as noted in 
chapter IV, was quite closely related to the amount of education com- 
pleted before entering the Armed Forces. There have been very 
similar variations in the use of Public Law 550 benefits, as table 13 
indicates. 

The percentage of Korean conflict veterans who had used at least 
one major benefit by February 1956 was highest for those who had 
completed at least 1 year of college without graduating (over 55 
pases and slightly above average for high-school graduates who 

ad not completed a year of college. Veterans with less than a high- 
school education made least use of benefits (38 to 39 percent) and 
veterans who had graduated from college before entering service 
participated to about an average degree (41 percent). 
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TABLE 13.—Comparative use of benefits under Public Law 550 (through February 
1956) by Korean conflict veterans with various amounts of education before entering 
service 


Veterans who used specified benefits as percent of total ! 


Highest year of school completed before Use of specific benefits 
entering service Used 1 or 
more 


r majo Education Unempioy-| Loan 
benefits ! and ment com-| guaranty 
training pensation 


27.1 15.7 | 5.1 


> 
- 
© 


Total, all veterans of Korean conflict. 
Preservice education: 


8 years (elementary-school graduates) - - 
High school: 1 to 3 years. 

High school, 4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

College: 4 or more years 


31. 


1 Based on use of education and training, unemployment compensation or loan guaranty benefits under 
Public Law 550, through February 1956. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and Department of Labor: Sample survey of Korean conflict veterans 
released from Armed Forces through October 1955. 
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The proportion of veterans who had used 2 or more of the 3 major 
benefits was relatively low for all preservice education groups. College 
undergraduates and high-school undergraduates were slightly above 
average (7.7 and 6.4 percent had used 2 or more benefits) while those 
who had previously graduated from college were least likely to use 
multiple benefits (4.2 percent). 

The difference between veterans with various amounts of preservice 
education is even greater when the use of specific benefits is exam- 
ined. Nearly half of the veterans who had completed 1 to 3 years of 
college before service used GI training, as compared to about 16 
percent of those who had only an elementary-school education. If 
those who had already finished college are excluded, the use of training 
benefits rises steadily with each increase in preservice education. 
The present education and training benefit, in fact, appears to have 
become very largely a program which serves veterans who either have 
had some previous caluee education or were educationally prepared 
for college at the time when they entered service. 

Use of UCV benefits, in contrast, has been greatest among the 
veterans who had least preservice education, aan lowest among the 
groups which made most use of GI training. About 26 percent of 
the veterans who had not finished elementary school and 24 percent 
of those who had finished the eighth grade used unemployment bene- 
fits, while the participation ratio drops to 12 percent for high-school 
graduates with no college education, 9 percent of the college under- 
graduates, and 6 percent of the preservice college graduates. 

Use of the loan guaranty benefit was greatest among college grad- 
uates (9 percent) and lowest for veterans who had not completed 8 
years of elementary school. For all other groups—from elementary 
school graduates to those with 1 to 3 years of college training—the 
participation ratio in the loan-guaranty program was about equal, 
ranging from 4.8 to 5.7 percent. In general, use of this benefit is 
limited to veterans who have completed their education and estab- 
lished themselves in jobs providing a steady income. 


78959—56——18 
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Use of Benefits by Disabled and Nondisabled Veterans 


While GI benefits are generally thought of as a program to assist 
nondisabled veterans, veterans with service-connected disabilities have 
actually made greater relative use of benefits under Public Law 550 
than nondisabled veterans. About 56 percent of the veterans cur- 
rently receiving VA disability compensation payments, as compared 
with 41 percent of the nondisabled group, used at least one major 
benefit. (See table 14.) The difference is largely accounted for ie 
the much larger use of UCV benefits by disabled veterans—28 percent 
as aaa to 15 percent of the nondisabled. Use of training under 
Public Law 550 was about equal for the two groups, but some disabled 
veterans, of course, received training under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program (Public Law 894). Disabled veterans have been more 
than twice as likely to use the loan guaranty, possibly because of 
greater difficulty in qualifying for conventional loans. 


TaBLE 14.—Comparative participation in benefits under Public Law 550 by 
disabled and nondisabled veterans of the Korean conflict (through February 1966) 


Percent distribution by 
use of benefits 





Participation in major benefits under Public Law &50 





Veterans 
with service- | Nondisabled 
connected veterans 2 


disability * 

Total, all veterans of Korean conflict................---..--------------.---- 100.0 100.0 
Renpertisiognts ee 58.5 43.5 
Veterans who used 1 or more major benefits. ............-.--.--------.-- 41.5 56.5 

Re rs Ge ei hs crcetrenddddncbscdiecencecvesidcn 35.7 49.3 
a onsets Sak einai meal iaaleregeessitebrenmpigicneael 21.7 18.1 
Unemployment compensation (UCV)...............---.-----.-.----..-- 10.5 22.5 
i . iminbitininiondntispliientl 3.5 8.0 

——SS OEE 
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1 Veterans ey receiving disability compensation under running awards, February 1956. 
# Veterans who had not received VA disability compensation at any time. 


These data make it clear that the disabled veteran was more likely 
to encounter problems requiring the use of readjustment benefits 
than the nondisabled serviceman, and underline the value of readjust- 
ment benefits to veterans who do face difficulty in readjustment. 


EXPERIENCE IN SPECIFIC BENEFIT PROGRAMS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 550 


Experience under each of the three major benefit programs which 
have been available to Korean conflict veterans—education and 
training nneauroyagent compensation, and loan parent rae de- 


scribed in detail in other background reports (No. IX, pts. B and C). 


The following brief discussion is limited to a brief description of those 
aspects of experience under Public Law 550 which appear to reflect 
the impact of changes either in the law or in the conditions under which 
the programs have operated. 
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Experience Under the Unemployment Compensation Program, 1952-55 


The program for Korean veterans—often referred to as the UCV 
program—has been free from most of the operating problems that 
developed under Public Law 346, and subject to much less public 
criticism. Three major factors account for its relatively greater 
success and public acceptance: 

(1) Economic conditions and the relatively slow rate of demobiliza- 
tion have let the program operate under much more normal conditions 
than those that prevailed in the hectic months after V-J Day. Em- 
ployment has been at a high level and jobs have been plentiful in 
most areas; demobilization has been much slower and there has been 
less unemployment among nonveterans. 

(2) The nature of the Senaliie provided has largely eliminated the 
abuses (apparent or real) which were criticized under the SRA pro- 
gram. Omission of the self-employment allowance removed one cause 
of criticism. ‘The 26-week limit on maximum duration reduced the 
problem of extended use of benefits over long periods, and probably 
encouraged veterans to seek and accept civilian jobs sooner. 

(3) Coordination with State programs has been far more effective. 
With the conditions of current eligibility or disqualification now based 
on the State law, there is no need to apply different standards to 
veterans and other claimants. The benefit is clearly recognized as 
unemployment compensation, based on the same concepts that apply 
to other claimants. Administrative control and policymaking func- 
tions at the national level are now lodged in a Federal agency familiar 
with unemployment compensation problems, rather than one un- 
familiar with the field. 

These and other factors have had an effect on program operations. 
The proportion of Korean veterans who have drawn benefits has been 
about one-third as great as under the former program. Through 
October 1955—after 3 years of operations—about 728,000 veterans 
had received benefits, representing about 18 percent of the Korean 
veterans in civilian life; at the corresponding stage in the World War 
II program, 46 percent of the eligible veterans had drawn unemploy- 
ment allowances and 51 percent had received some type of readjust- 
ment allowance. Part of the difference in participation, however, is 
due to the fact that some unemployed veterans are receiving benefits 
under State laws, rather than the UCV program. 

For those who have used benefits, the average number of weeks 
compensated has been not much lower than under the SRA program— 
12.2 as compared to 16.7 weeks. The proportion of Korean veterans 
who have exhausted their benefits has in fact been higher than at the 
corresponding period under Public Law 346. Though this results 
partly from the lower maximum duration, it also indicates that those 
veterans who suffer unemployment, even under the favorable condi- 
tions that have existed in 1952-55, do have serious difficulty in obtain- 
ing er. jobs, because of their youth, lack of previous experience, 
disability, or other factors. 


The data presented above in table 13 show that use of UCV benefits 
has been largely centered in those groups of veterans who might be ex- 
pected to have most difficulty in adjusting to the labor market— 
those with less than a high-school education, who are most. likely to 
have established themselves in jobs requiring skill or training. Under 
the conditions that existed after World War II, on the other hand, 
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use of readjustment allowances was fairly general among all groups of 
veterans. Also in contrast to World War II experience is the fact 
that relatively few of the veterans who used GI training under Public 
Law 550 have made use of UCV benefits, while a large proportion of 
World War IT trainees also drew readjustment allowances. 

Most of the Korean conflict veterans who have used UCV benefits 
thus far have drawn benefits for relatively short periods. The dis- 
tribution by total number of weeks compensated, as of February 1956, 
is shown below: 


Number of weeks compensated through February 1956 





Percent 

ORE, Ge BD on cnwopqcndcbedescageccustsjwacesseceeteaune 100. 0 
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5 Veterans who drew UCV benefits to supplement benefits to which hey were entitled under State laws 
oer —— payments for more than 26 weeks, since the maximum payable under Public Law 550 is $676 
times ° 


While most beneficiaries of the UCV program have drawn benefits 
fairly soon after their return to civilian Nite more than one-fourth of 
all beneficiaries first claimed benefits more than a year after separa- 
tion, and about 1 beneficiary in 10 did so after more than 2 years had 
elapsed. The distribution by length of time between discharge and 
o- claim for benefits, as shown in the 1956 sample survey, was as 
ollows: 


Length of time from separation to first claim for UCV benefits 





Percent 
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The available data on disqualification for benefits show that under 
the present program veterans are disqualified to about the same extent 
as nonveterans. The number of disqualifications for voluntary quit- 
ting in fact is slightly higher for veterans. There is little difference 
in the ratio of disqualifications for other reasons such as refusal of 
work or availability for work. 

From these data, and from the more detailed staff report on benefits 
related to unemployment and employment (No. [X, pt. B) it appears 
that the UCV program has played a necessary role in the ns et 
ment program for Korean-conflict veterans, and that most of the 
problems which caused difficulty under the original GI bill have been 
satisfactorily solved in the present program. 


Education and Training Operations under Public Law 550 


The pattern of participation in the education and training benefits 
for Korean conflict veterans, as indicated above, has followed 4 
different pattern from that under Public Law 346. The requirement 
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that training programs must have a definite vocational or educational 
goal, and the spelling out of specific standards for the various kinds 
of noncollege training have both served to reduce the relative im- 
portance of onjob and onfarm training, and of training in schools below 
the college level. Thus a larger proportion of the trainees under 
Public Law 550 have entered college or university training, and there 
has been relatively less use of the other programs, which caused much 
of the difficulty under the earlier law. 

The distribution of Korean conflict veterans who had entered 
training by April 1956 is shown below, and compared with the cor- 
responding distribution under Public Law 346: 


Percent 


: 7 
Public Law 346 Public Law 550 


Colleges and universities 
Schools below college 
On-the-job training 
Institutional onfarm training 


Under the World War II program, the percentage of veterans 
enrolled in college training was also very high in the earlier years, 
and dropped steadily as other programs continued to increase in 
relative importance. Table 15 compares the percentage distribution 
of veterans in training under Public Law 550, as of selected dates in 
1953-55, with the corresponding data for Public Law 346 in 1945 and 
later years. The table shows that there has been little tendency, 
thus far, for the relative importance of noncollege programs to in- 
crease under the Korean program, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that below-college schools and onjob training will not increase in 
relative importance as they did under the first GI bill. 


TaRLE 15.—Comparative distribution by type of training program—veterans cur- 
rently in training on selected dates under Public Law 550 (1953-55) and under 
Public Law 346 (1945-47) 


Veterans in training at end of month 


Percent distribution by type of program 
Month and year Total 
number of 
veterans Total, College | Schools Institu- 
in train- all pro- and below On job tional 
ing grams univer- | college | training | on farm 
sity leve training 


Public Law 550 (Korean conflict): 
March 1953. ___- Fanaa ccubodeeeaele 112, 170 
December 1953 
December 1954 
December 1955... ..........--------- 
Publie Law 346 (World War II): 
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1 Less than 100 cases. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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Table 15 also brings out the important fact that college-level 
training represents an even larger proportion of the persons currently 
in training (59 percent) than of the total number who have entered 
training (50 percent). In general, college training continues for 
longer periods, and the use of other programs for unreasonably long 
perens is better controlled under Public Law 550 than was true under 

ublic Law 346. . 

The average age of Korean veterans at the time when they first 
entered training was slightly less than 25 years. On the average, 
veterans who entered onjob training have co somewhat younger 
than those who took college training, and those who entered below-col- 
lege schools or onfarm training have been somewhat older. 

Veterans who had already graduated from high school or completed 
1 to 3 years of college before entering service have been much more 
likely to use training benefits than those with less than a high school 
education. The program, because of tighter controls over below- 
college training, has been largely used by those veterans who already 
had better-than-average education. This group, in general, cor- 
responds to the group of veterans who appear to have benefitted most 
from training under the World War II program. (See ch. V.) 

While there are some problem areas under the present program, 
and some features which might be reconsidered in the drafting of 
possible future programs, the overall operation under Public Law 
550 has been reasonably satisfactory and relatively free from the acute 
problems that arose under Public Law 346. 


SUITABILITY OF SPECIFIC BENEFITS UNDER DIFFERING CONDITIONS 


Experience under the Korean GI bill has a bearing on possible 
future programs to provide readjustment benefits to war veterans, 
since it indicates how the use of such benefits may be affected by cur- 
rent conditions. Some general principles, such as those discussed 
earlier in this report, appear to be applicable under almost any 
conditions, ranging from mass mobilization to the World War II 
pattern to hostilities on a smaller scale as in the Korean conflict. 
On the other hand, any future program should also take account of 
current conditions at the time, which may affect the need for benefits 
or their economic impact. The most important of these conditions 
are the size of the Armed Forces, rate of demobilization, characteristics 
of the servicemen involved, and economic and employment prospects 
during the readjustment period. 

Rapid demobilization, which pours millions of veterans into civilian 
life in a relatively short period, may greatly increase the problems of 
the individual veteran, and may also tax the capacity of civilian 
society to absorb discharged veterans as a group. Under such con- 
ditions, education and training programs which encourage substantial 
numbers of veterans not to enter the labor market and liberal unem- 
ployment benefits may be of value. In periods of fairly full employ- 
ment or expanding business activity, the need for such benefits is 
reduced, and they may have undesirable effects in terms of inflation 
and labor supply. 

Other factors to be considered in determining the kind and amount 
of benefits to be provided include the characteristics of the veterans 
involved, the extent to which their needs can be met by programs 
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serving the general population, and the possible value of specific 
programs in terms of national interest. 

Comparison of experience under Public Law 346 and Public Law 550 
shows that the use of specific benefits was affected in different degrees 
by current economic trends and rate of demobilization. The use of 
unemployment benefits was most affected. Use of education and 
training appears to be largely independent of current conditions, and 
is more closely related to the age distribution of the veteran population 
and the extent to which their education and training was interrupted 
by military service. However, in the below-college courses, under 
Public Law 346, enrollment tended to rise in periods of unemployment. 

Marked differences between conditions existing in the World War 
II and post-Korean periods were only partly reflected in changes in 
the readjustment benefit structure. The less liberal unemployment 
benefits were in line with current labor market conditions, and train- 
ing benefits were restricted more closely to programs really contribu- 
ting to individual adjustment. On the other hand, the payment of 
subsistence allowances to persons working full-time (those in onjob 
and onfarm training) is hard to justify under conditions of full em- 

ployment; and the provision of eon benefits identical to those for 
W orld War II veterans was largely a carryover from the World War 
II program. Since no housing shortage existed, and most Korean 
veterans were too young to use the program soon ‘after discharge, the 
benefit has had little bearing on readjustment needs or national 
economic requirements. 

It is vitally important, in general, that future programs should not 
simply copy past patterns, but should exploit all that can be learned 
from past experience. As a guideline to future policy, it seems clear 
that in case of future conflicts which lead to readjustment benefit 
programs for war veterans, full and careful attention should be given 
to adjusting such programs to fit the conditions existing at that time. 
Benefits should be consistent with veterans’ needs, but current eco- 
nomic conditions and probable economic effects should also be taken 
into account. Since conditions differ, there is no sound reason for 
giving exactly the same “‘package”’ of benefits to each new group of 
veterans merely because it was given to a former group. 
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HISTORICAL STATISTICS ON READJUSTMENT BENEFIT 
PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II AND THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT 


HisToRIcAL STATISTICS ON READJUSTMENT BENEFIT PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 
oF WorLp War II anp THE Korean CONFLICT 


Detailed statistical tables on the magnitude and timing of participation in the 
three major readjustment benefit programs—education and training, loan guar- 
anty, and readjustment allowances or unemployment compensation—are pub- 
lished in other staff reports of the Commission, and only a few tables are therefore 
presented in this report. Tables 1 and 2 in this appendix present data on the 
number of veterans in each State who entered training under Public Law 346 
and Public Law 550, respectively, through the autumn of 1955, together with 
data on the distribution of trainees in each State by type of training program. 
Corresponding data on the number of veterans currently in training under the 
vocational rehabilitation programs (Public Laws 16 and 84) will be found in 
Staff Report No. II, tables 91 and 94. 

Table 3 below contains monthly data on employment, unemployment, and 
labor force participation by veterans of World War II, derived from the Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force prepared by the Bureau of the Census, and covering 
the period from November 1945 through December 1950. 

Other basic statistical tables on readjustment benefits which are presented in 
Staff Report No, II cover the following topics: 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Table 


75. Readjustment allowance, Public Law 346, claims and payments, 
monthly, September 1944—December 1952 

76. Unemployment compensation, Public Law 550, claims and payments, 
monthly, October 1952—October 1955 


LOAN PROGRAMS 


. Number and initial amounts of closed loans guaranteed or insured 
by the Veterans’ Administration by type of loan, fiscal years 1945 


. Number and initial amounts of Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
or insured closed loans repaid in full, by type of loan, fiscal years 


. Number and initial amount of Veterans’ Administration direct loans 
closed and fully disbursed, and terminated, fiscal years 1951—55- - - - 
. Estimated contingent liability with respect to outstanding loans, guar- 
anteed or insured by the Veterans’ Administration, fiscal and cal- 
SRE SORES Tr eeide ta dcdhecocescccswaden Susan Selb ihen deeenieench al 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


. Cumulative number of veterans who took education and training 
benefits under Public Laws 16, 346, 550, and 894, December 1945- 
December 1955 

. Expenditures for Veterans’ Administration education and training 
benefits, by law and by purpose, fiscal years 1944-55 

. Veterans currently in training and cumulative entrances into training 
under Public Law 16 as percent of World War II veterans receiving 
service-connected disability compensation, monthly, January 1945 
to December 1955 
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Table Page 
88. Veterans currently in training and cumulative entrances into training 

under Public Law 346 as percent of total World War II veterans in 

civil life, monthly, June 1945—-December 1955...................- 306 
89. Veterans currently in training and cumulative entrances into training 

under Public Law 550 as percent of Korean conflict veterans in civil 

life, monthly, January 1953 to December 1955_.......-.....-.--- 308 
90. Veterans currently in training and cumulative entrances into training 

under Public Law 894 as percent of Korean conflict veterans receiv- 

ing service-connected disability compensation, monthly, April 1952 

ET Cone iennactiananwene cathe andaniernnamieemmeitniae 309 
91. Veterans of World War II who entered training under Public Law 16 

as percent of World War II veterans receiving service-connected 

disability compensation, by type of training and by State, cumu- 

bative Caremem ens Oe eee. f. cscs ~a8 ao hh sh 0b -cdeie 20.20 esses 310 
92. Veterans of World War II who entered training under Public Law 346 

—— of World War II veterans in civil life, by type of training 

and by State, cumulative through fall of 1955_...............---- 312 
93. Veterans of the Korean conflict who entered training under Public 

Law 550 as percent of Korean veterans in civil life, by type of train- 

ing and by State, cumulative through fall of 1955_..............--. 314 
94. Veterans of the Korean conflict who entered training under Public 

Law 894 as percent of Korean veterans receiving service-connected 

disability compensation, by type of training and by State, cumu- 

lative Ghvouaitall Of: 4066 2 ssid ok sss LU US 316 


More detailed statistics on operations of the education and training programs 
under Public Laws 346 and 550, on the readjustment allowance program under 
Public Law 346, and on the unemployment compensation program for veterans 
under Public Law 550 are presented in Staff Report No. rk. part B. Detailed 
analytical statistics on loan guaranty and direct loan programs will be found in 
Staff Report No. IX, part C. 
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Appenpix B 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS, EMPLOYMENT HISTORY, 
AND READJUSTMENT EXPERENCE OF VETERANS IN THE 
CIVILIAN POPULATION IN OCTOBER 1955 


Technical Description of Survey Methods and Detailed Tables From the Special 
Survey of Veterans Conducted by the Bureau of the Census in October 1955 
for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions 


DESCRIPTION OF THE OCTOBER 1955 SURVEY OF VETERANS 


Purpose of the survey 


The President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions requested the United States 
Bureau of the Census to conduct a survey of veterans in connection with its regular 
monthly Current Population Survey for the month of October 1955. The pri- 
mary purposes of this survey were (1) to determine the economic and social position 
of veterans, and particularly of those veterans who are without service-connected 
disabilities, (2) to analyze the experience of veterans in their readjustment from 
military to civilian life, and to provide objective data on the effectiveness of read- 
justment benefits, and (3) to establish a base against which the status of disabled 
veterans could be measured. A similar survey of veterans receiving compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Administration for service-connected disabilities was also 
made by the Commission. (See Staff Rept. No. VIII, pt. C.) 

In addition to permitting comparisons between nondisabled and disabled 
veterans, the Census Bureau survey provided the Commission with basic in- 
formation on the characteristics of veterans, including age, marital status, em- 
ployment status and occupation before entering the Armed Forces, wartime 
experience, period of war service, use of readjustment benefits, place of 
residence, prewar and postwar education and work experience, income, use of 
hospitals, and days lost by illness. Some of these characteristics were obtained 
from individual control cards maintained by the Bureau of the Census for the 
population surveys; others through the special questionnaire developed by the 
Commission. 


Nature of the survey 


The survey covered about 7,900 male veterans in the stratified area sample 
used in the Does monthly population sample survey (described in more detail 
below). At each household containing a man who had served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States at any time, the Census enumerator was instructed 
to leave a copy of the veteran’s survey schedule which is reproduced below, to 
be filled in by the veteran and returned by mail to the nearest Census office. A 
followup letter was sent out about 1 week later to those who had not responded. 
The enumerator called on all those who did not return the schedule within a week 
after the followup letter to complete the schedule by personal interview. At 
least two calls were made on each veteran who did not return the schedule by 
mail after the followup letter. An aggregate of about 7,100 completed schedules 
were available for tabulation. 

The schedule was divided into two parts. Section I, which was to be filled out 
by all veterans, contained questions as to period of service, work experience in 
the past year, disability or illness, income during the past year, insurance, and 
effect of wartime experience on the veteran’s subsequent life. Section II, which 
was to be filled out only by veterans of World War II or the Korean conflict 
(those who had served after September 16, 1940) called for detailed information 
on employment and education before entering service, use of readjustment benefits, 
employment and unemployment after the veteran’s return to civilian life, and 
opinion as to the adequacy of readjustment benefits. For those veterans who 
had used education and training benefits, additional questions covered the use 
of such training in the veteran’s present job or business. 
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Source and reliability of estimates 


The estimates for October 1955 presented in the following tables are based on 
data obtained in connection with the Bureau of the Census monthly population 
sample survey. In October, this sample was spread over 230 sample areas com- 
prising 453 counties and independent cities.’ A total of 24,000 to 26,000 dwellin 
units and other living quarters are designated for the sample at any one time, cal 
completed interviews are obtained each month from 20,000 to 22,000 households, 
Vacant households or those otherwise not to be enumerated for the survey account 
for about 3,000 to 4,000 units. On approximately 3 percent of the schedules for 
occupied households, no information on veterans was recorded because no inter- 
view could be obtained during the week in which the enumeration was conducted. 
In order to account for these households, the weights assigned to other schedules 
for households of similar characteristics residing in the same sample areas were 
increased accordingly. In addition, about 11 percent of the 7,900 veterans in 
the sample did not return the questionnaire dealing with their past experience, 
present employment, use of governmental benefits for veterans, etc. Substitu- 
tions were not made for these schedules. Instead, the tabulated distributions by 
various characteristics reported on the veteran questionnaires are based only on 
those cases which reported complete information. As a final step, the tabulated 
data were adjusted to control figures as explained below. 

The estimating procedures used in the survey, involved as a final step, the in- 
flation of the weighted sample results to independent estimates of the civilian 
population of the United States by age, sex, and color. These independent esti- 
mates were based on statistics from the 1950 Census of Population; statistics of 
births, deaths, immigration, emigration; statistics on the strength of Armed 
Forces and separation records; and for veterans of the Korean conflict, on statistics 
obtained from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Since the estimates are based on a sample, they are subject to sampling varia- 
bility. 

The standard error is a measure of sampling variability. The chances are 
about 68 out of 100 that the difference due to sampling variability between an 
estimate and the figure that would have been obtained from a complete count is 
less than the standard error. The chances are about 95 out of 100 that the differ- 
ence is less than twice the standard error and 99 out of 100 that it is less than 2% 
times the error. 

The following illustrations based on rough computations from the Current 
Population Survey, indicate the order of the magnitude of the sampling errors 
for some typical statistics for the survey. Of the estimated 12,913,000 employed 
World War II veterans without service-connected disabilities, 6.0 percent were 
employed as sales workers in October 1955. The standard error of the 6.0 
percent is roughly 0.4 percentage points. The chances are about 68 out of 100 
that a complete enumeration would show no less than 5.6 percent nor more than 
6.4 percent of the World War II veterans without service-connected disabilities 
employed as sales workers. The survey shows 26.8 percent of the 3,290,000 
veterans of the Korean conflict only, who used only 1 benefit, used VA training. 
The standard error on the 26.8 percent is roughly 1.6 percentage points. The 
survey also shows a total of 1,838,000 veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
The standard error on the estimate of 1,838,000 is roughly 220,000. The survey 
also indicated a median income of $4,068 for all veterans. The standard error 
on this figure is $30. 

In addition to sampling variability, the estimates are subject to biases due to 
errors of response and to nonreporting, but the possible effect of such biases is 
not included in the above measures of reliability. 


Description and explanation of appendiz tables 


In general the tables in this appendix present cross-tabulations of the data 
obtained from the veteran’s schedule. A few items are from the census control 
ecards. All tables provide absolutes (in thousands) for the column totals and 
stub totals. These absolutes are inflated figures representing complete counts. 
The veterans who did not report on any item have been distributed in proportion 
to those who did report. In addition to the absolutes each table presents percent 
distributions which are based on the tabulations of the weighted sample results 
prior to the inflation of those results to the independent totals described in the 
section above. For this reason, the percent distribution may vary slightly from 
the distribution of the absolutes shown in the tables. Since these variations 
are not generally significant the percent distributions have not been adjusted. 

The classifications of data used in the tables are in general based directly on 
questions in the schedule. Explanations of a few groupings which are not self- 
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explanatory (for example, categories based on answers to more than one question, 
or based on multiple answers to a single question) are given below. In addition, 
explanations are given for those items which were taken from the census control 
card rather than the veterans’ schedule, such as current age, martial status, 
relationship to household head, place of residence and size of place, and present 
employment status. The classifications by occupation and industry, which are 
— - those regularly used in the Current Population Survey, are also briefly 
described. 

Class of veteran.—This refers to whether the veteran served in World War I, 
World War II or in the Korean conflict, or in both of the latter. The determina- 
tion was based on his answer to item 1, section I, of the schedule. Those whose 
service included any period from September 1940 through July 1947 were classified 
as World War II veterans. Those who served at any time from June 1950 through 
January 1955 were classified as veterans of the Korean conflict. 

“Current age’ means the veteran’s age in October 1955, determined from his 
date of birth as shown in the Census Bureau’s control card. “Age at entry into 
service” and ‘‘Age when leaving service” were determined by comparing this date 
of birth with the earliest and latest dates shown in item 1, section I. 

Disability status.—The term ‘Disabled veterans” or “Veterans with service 
connected disabilities,’’ as used in the tables, includes only those veterans who 
reported that they were receiving compensation payments through the Veterans’ 
Administration on account of a service-connected disability (item 3 and 3 (a), 
section I). This group therefore excludes some veterans who have disabilities 
which were not related to their military service, and also excludes veterans with 
service-connected disabilities for which VA compensation payments were not 
being received. The term “‘Nondisabled veterans’’ or ‘‘Veterans without service- 
connected disabilities’ includes all veterans who are not receiving VA compensa- 
tion for service-connected disabilities, and thus includes some persons who might 
be considered “‘disabled”’ under the ordinary use of the term. 

Income.—Some of the tables show data on ‘‘Total income’’ while others refer 
to ‘Earned income.”’ In both cases, the income referred to is based on answers 
to item 7, section I, which covers income during the 12-month period from October 
1954 through September 1955. ‘‘Total income’ means the sum of all the types 
of income listed in item 7. ‘‘Earned income’’ means the sum of the incomes 
reported in item 7 (a) and 7 (b). In editing the schedules, data on income were 
compared with the responses to item 2, section I, which indicates number of weeks 
worked in the past 12 months, as well as information on current occupation, and 
impossible combinations were adjusted or excluded from the tabulations. 

Marital status.—In most of the tables where marital status is tabulated,two 
categories are used, ‘“‘married, wife present” and “other marital status.’’ ‘‘Mar- 
ried, wife present”’ includes each veteran who is married and living with his spouse. 
“Other marital status’’ includes those who are separated, divorced, widowed, 
or never married. 


OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


The veteran’s problems in readjusting to civilian life, as well as his progress in 
solving such problems, are indicated to a considerable degree by employment 
experience in various periods and by the progression from one field of work to 
another. For this reason, the October 1955 survey obtained information on the 
nature of each veteran’s emplcyment experience before and during his military 
service, in the first regular job after leaving the Armed Forces, in the 12 months 
ending with September 1955, and in his current job at the time of the survey. 
Other important indications of employment history were obtained from items on 
the schedule which permitted veterans to be classified according to main activity 
before entering service, length of time in present occupation, and reemployment 
experience after leaving the Armed Forces. Some of the terms used in tables 
dealing with these topics are explained below. 


Occupation 


In those tables which deal with occupations in civilian life, the classification by 
occupation is based on the major occupation groups which are regularly used in 
reports from the Current Population Survey. Occupations were coded into the 
following standard groups: 

(a) Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

(b) Farmers and farm managers 

(c) Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm 
(d) Clerical and kindred workers 


78959—56——14 
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(e) Sales workers 
(f) Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
(9) Operatives and kindred workers 
) Private household workers 
(t) Service workers, except private household 
(7) Farm laborers and farm foremen 
ths Laborers, except farm and mine 
(2) No job or never worked 
The composition of each of the above groups is shown in volume II of the 
published reports of the 1950 Census of Population. In the tables below, some 
of the titles of occupational groups have been shortened or condensed, particularly 
where two or more major groups are combined into a single category in the table 
Examples of such condensed titles are given below, with an indication of the 
standard groups included in each case: 


Condensed title Standard groups included 
Professional and managerial (except farm) (a) and (c) above 
Clerical and sales workers (d) and (e) above 
Service workers (h) and (7) above 
Farmers and farm workers. ............-.-.-.-_... (b) and (j) above 
Operatives and service workers (g), (hk), and (t) above 
Laborers, including farm laborers............------ (7) and (k) above 


From the above examples, other combinations of occupational groups which 
are used in certain tables should be easily identifiable in terms of the standard 
major occupation groups. 

Preservice occupaticn means the veteran’s occupation in the job at which he 
worked longest during the year before he entered the Armed Forces, as reported 
in item 2 (a), section IT. 

Occupation in first regular job after service means the veteran’s occupation in 
the first job at which he worked for 6 months or more after leaving the Armed 
Forces, as reported in item 5 (a), section II. 

Occupation during the past year means the veteran’s occupation in the job at 
a he worked longest during the past 12 months, as reported in item 8, section 


Current occupation or employment status is based on data collected on the 
regular Current Population Survey schedule for October 1955, rather than the 
special veterans’ schedule. It means the veteran’s occupation it the survey week, 
if he was then working or “with a job but not at work.” For those who were not 
employed in the survey week, two categories are distinguished: ‘‘Unemployed”’ 
and “‘Not in the labor force,’’ both based on standard Census Bureau definitions. 

Occupation while in Armed Forces is based on the veteran’s main job or occu- 
pational specialty while in military service, as reported in item 3, section II. 
If the occupation so reported was comparable to a civilian occupation falling in 
one of the standard major occupation groups listed above, a code was assigned 
identifying the civilian occupation group. Distinctively military occupations 
were assigned to six other groups, as follows: 

(1) Military occupations involving professional or technical knowledge, 
but not comparable to civilian occupations. 

(2) Infantry and general line duty occupations, Army and Marine Corps 
(enlisted men and lower level noncoms). 

(3) Line and staff officers (not elsewhere classified) and top-level noncoms, 
any branch of service. 

(4) Military occupations involving clerical, supply, or communication 
functions but not comparable to civilian occupations. 

(5) Military occupations concerned with artillery, tanks, or special 
weapons, involving technical knowledge or skill. 

(6) Navy general duty occupations. 

In table 3, the occupations comparable to civilian occupations have been com- 
bined with the distinctively military occupations to produce seven groups which 
roughly parallel the major civilian groupings used in other tables. 

Mazin activity before entering Armed Forces is based on replies to item 1, section 
II. The category ‘‘Main activity working’ includes veterans who checked 
item (a) or (b) only, or who checked both (a) and (d). ‘Main activity, attending 
school” includes those who checked (c) or (d) only, or either of those items in 
combination with (b). ‘Other main activity’ includes those who checked item 
(e) only, or other combinations not listed above. 

Reemployment experience afier leaving Armed Forces is based on replies to item 
4, section Tt. In the tables referring to this item, the category ‘“‘Wanted different 
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work or other voluntary reason”’ includes veterans who checked either (c), (d), or 
(e) under this question. The category ‘“‘No previous job or unable to return” 
includes those who checked either (a) or (f). 

Length of time to first regular job is based on the time interval between the 
date when the veteran left the Armed Forces, as reported in item 1, section I, 
and the date when he obtained his first job lasting 6 months or more, as reported 
in item 5, section II. 

Period entered present occupation is based on the relatiorship between the 
period spent in military service, as reported in item 1, section I, and the date 
when he first started working regularly in his present occupation as shown in 
item 7, section II. 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


The data on years of school completed before entering service, after leaving 
the Armed Forces, or at any time are based on replies to items 12 and 13, section II. 

Preservice education (or “Highest grade completed before entering service’’) 
is based on replies to item 12 (a), and does not include years spent in vocational, 
trade, or business schools. In some of the tables, veterans whose main preservice 
activity was attending school are subclassified according to preservice educational 
attainment. It should be noted that veterans who were attending schoo) before 
they entered service may have been attending the same grade which is identified 
as the highest grade completed before service, or may have entered the next higher 
grade without completing it. For example, those who had completed 4 years of 
high school before entering service and were attending school may have been high- 
schoo] seniors before they entered service. or may have been college freshmen who 
did not complete a full year of college before they were inducted. 

Years of school completed after service is based on replies to item 13 (a), section 
IJ, and does not include time spent in vocational, trade, or business schools. 
Many veterans who used education and training benefits under Public Law 346 
or 550 may therefore be included among those who completed no years of regular 
school after service. 

Years of school completed at any time represents the sum of the two preceding 
items. The total number of years of school completed will be understated in 
certain cases: (a) years of school completed while in the Armed Forces were not 
shown on the schedule; and (Lb) some veterans may have entered school or college, 
after leaving service, at a grade higher than the next grade above their preservice 
level of schooling. 

USE OF MAJOR READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Data on the use of specific readjustment benefits, or various combinations of 
benefits, are derived from replies to items 6, 9, and 14 in section II of the survey 
schedule. Some of the limitations of the data are discussed in chapter IV_of this 
staff report. In particular, the following points should be borne in mind: 

Use of readjustment allowances or unemployment benefits was reported only 
with respect to benefits received during the first year after leaving service, since 
it was considered doubtful that veterans could distinguish clearly between 
unemployment benefits received under the GI bill and those received under 
State laws beyond that time. As a result, some veterans who answered ‘‘No”’ 
to item 6 may actually have received such benefits beginning more than a year 
after they left the Armed Forces. It should also be noted that about one-tenth 
of the veterans who used readjustment allowances were drawing self-employment 
allowances rather than benefits for unemployment. Finally, some veterans who 
served both in World War II and in the Korean conflict may have used benefits 
between the two periods of service, but reported only the benefits received after 
their last separation from service. 

Use of GI training benefits, as shown in the tables, is based on replies to item 
14. For nondisabled veterans, such use of training was presumably under 
Public Law 346 or 550, but in the case of disabled veterans the education or 
training received under vocational rehabilitation programs (Public Laws 16 and 
894) would also be included. As in the case of “Readjustment allowances,” 
it is possible that veterans who served both in World War II and in the Korean 
conflict may not have reported use of training benefits which occurred between 
the two periods of service. 

Use of loan benefits is based on replies to item 9, and therefore excludes veterans 
who may have received loans to purchase farms or businesses. The number of 
such loans, however, was relatively small. 

Kind of training received, time spent in training, etec—In certain tables which 
refer only to veterans who used GI training benefits, detailed information is given 
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as to kind of school or training, reason for taking training, length of time spent in 
training, use of such training in past or present jobs, completion of training or 
reason for not completing training, etc. laforuiation as to these topics is based 
on items 15 through 20 in section II, and the classifications used in the tables are 
in general self-explanatory. The following items require some explanation: 

“Time spent in training.””—The groupings shown are based on replies to item 16, 
section II, under which veterans reported separately on the number of months 
spent in full-time and in part-time training. Where part-time training was re- 
ported, total time in training was coded by treating 2 months in part-time train- 
ing as the equivalent of 1 month of full-time training. Thus a veteran classified 
as having spent ‘“‘5 months” in training may have had 5 months of full-time train- 
ing, 10 months of part-time training, 3 months of full-time and 4 months of part- 
time, or other equivalent combinations. 

“Reason for taking training” and ‘‘Occupational goal of training” are derived 
from item 18, section II. The category ‘‘Took training with definite occupational 
goal” includes veterans who checked item (6) alone or in combination with any 
other item, or checked item (c) alone. Information on the specific occupation in 
which training was taken is available, however, only for veterans who took train- 
ing to fit themselves for a new trade or occupation. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Work experience in past year.—This item is based on replies to item 2, in section 
I of the schedule. The classification as “‘part time’’ or “full time’”’ is based on the 
veteran’s statement as to the basis on which he usually worked, and some veterans 
presumably worked full time in some weeks and part time in others. 

Urbanized areas.—An urbanized area as defined by the Bureau of the Census 
for the first time in 1950 includes at least 1 city with 50,000 inhabitants or more 
in 1940 or according to a special census between 1940 and 1950. It also includes 
the surrounding closely settled ee places and unincorporated areas that 
comprise its “urban fringe.’”’ The boundaries of these fringe areas were estab- 
lished to conform as nearly as possible to the actual boundaries of thickly settled 
territory, usually iereatentond by a closely spaced street pattern. 


Standard metropolitan area.—A standard metropolitan area, also defined by the 


Bureau of the Census, is a county, or group of contiguous counties, except in 
New England, ‘which contains at least 1 city of 50,000 inhabitants or more. 
Counties contiguous to the one containing such a city are included in a standard 
metropolitan area if according to population, labor force composition, commuting 
patterns and other criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and 
socially and economically integrated with the central city. In New England 
towns and cities, rather than counties, were the units used in defining standard 
metropolitan areas. 
ARRANGEMENT OF TABLES 


The tables in the appendix are arranged in groups according to the principal 
subject matter cross-tabulated. The five groups deal with the following subjects: 

(1) Employment history and education before and after service are dealt with 
in tables 1 through 9 for veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. 

(2) Tables 10-14 in general are concerned with the characteristics of World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans who used readjustment benefits and opinions 
on adequacy of benefits. 

(3) The present economic status of World War II and Korean conflict veterans 
as related to use of readjustment benefits is shown in tables 15-22. 

(4) The use of education and training benefits by veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict is shown in tables 23-29. 

(5) The last group of tables present general information on all veterans, includ- 
ing those of World War I, relative to age, economic status, and employability. 

owever, because most of the tables involve complex cross-tabulations some 
topics, such as occupation, use of GI training and work experience occur in 
tables in two or more of the groups indicated above. 


THE SURVEY SCHEDULE (FORM VS5-1) 


The schedule used in obtaining information from veterans covered by the survey 
is reproduced in the following pages, along with the covering letter to the veteran 
explaining the purpose of the survey. A followup letter, used in the case of 
veterans who did not reply within 1 week, is not reproduced. 

Since this schedule was used for self-enumeration, all instructions are included 
in the body of the schedule. 
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QuESTIONNAIRE Usep InN Octoner 1955 Census Survey or VETERANS AND 
FoLtitowvurp LETTER 


Budget Bureas Mo. 41-5655; Approval Expires Decesber 3). 1955 
CONFIDENTIAL - Your report on the census schedule is accorded comfidential treateent in accordance with 
the provisions of the lew. This inquiry is authorized by lav. 


orrcs oF 
THE DIRECTOR 


Fors VS-2 
(9-26-55) 


Dear Sir: 


Several days ago we sent you a questionnaire which was part of «a 
survey we are conducting of men who have served in the Armed Porces of 
the United States. The purpose of the survey is to obtain information 
on the past experience and present employment of the Nation’s veterans, 
the problems they have had to meet in civilian life, and how well the 
various programs designed to assist veterans have met their’ needs. The 
facts provided by you and other veterans will be of great assistance to 
the government in planning future programs which will serve the needs of 
veterans and the Nation. 


Your help is needed to complete this survey. Please answer the ques- 
tions on the back of this letter andreturn the form within the next 5 days 
to the Census field office named above. The information you give will be 
accorded CONFIDENTIAL TREATMENT, andwill be used only in preparing statisti- 
eal summaries in which no individual person is identified. No information 
about you as an individual will be made available to the Veterans Admpinis- 
tration or any other government agency. 


Your help in returning the form promptly will contribute tothe suc- 
cess of the survey. We appreciate your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robot W. aerqus 


Robert W. Burgess 
Director 
Bureau of the Census 
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SECTION I - TO BE FILLED BY ALL VETERANS 


1. Please check the period or periods in which youserved | 4. Be you have any chronic illness, physical handicap, 


in the armed forces of the United States. 
(a) CH) During World war I, or other service before 
September 16, 1940 


(b) CD after September 16, 1940: Please give the 
following information for each period of 
service ending after September 16, 1940 


Date Date 
entered left 
service service 


|Pirst period | 
ier sree! |_| 


Period of 
service 


Service 
serial sumber 


. Employment during the past 12 months (October 1954 


through September 1955): 


(a) In how gany weeks during the 
past 12 months did you do some 
work for pay or profit? (Include 
paid vacations and paid sick 


ee 
(Gnter number or ‘0”") 


In how many of the weeks in 
which you did no work were you 


looking for WOTK?. 00s ecec eee ee eS ay 
When you worked, did you usually ~ 
work full-time or part-time? 


C) pull time 
C) Pert time 
. Do you have a disability for which you are receiving 


a mwanthly compensation or pension payment through 
the VA (Veterans Administration)? 


(J no 
ry Yes: Please answer (a), (b), and (c) 


(a) What type of disability is it? (Check one) 


(1) CD Bervice-connected (Recognized by VA as 
being caused or aggravated by your sili- 
tary service.) 


(2) C Non-service-connected 


How does this disability affect your ability 
TO DO WORK? (Check one): 


(1) () Bas little or no effect on my ability to 
work 


(2) CD Bothers me, but I don't let it keep me 
from working 


(3) () Keeps me from my regular line of work, 
but I can work in other jobs 


(4) () Makes me take time off from my regular 
job quite often 


(5) () Permits me to work only on part-time 
jobs or off and on 


(6) CD Prevents se from working at all 
Have you had to look for work in the past 5 
years? 


[7] No 


ca Yes: How has your disability affected your 
success in GETTING JOBS? (Check one) 
(1) CD Bes made it such harder to get jobs 


(2) () Makes it a little harder, but I manage 
all right 


(3) CS Bas not had such effect 


(4) CO Has made it easter to get jobs 


IF YOU SERVED IN THE ARMED FORCES AFTER SEPTEMBER 16, 1 


Pore VS-2 (9-26-55) 


injury or condition NOT COMPENSATED by 
keeps you from working regularly? 


VA which 


Yes: How many days did you spend in VA or other 
bospitals during the past 12 sonths? 
(a) In VA hospitals (or as 
a VA patient in 
hospitals). 


(b) In any other hospital 


(not as a VA patient) 
(Days) 


Income during past 12 months (October 1954 
through September 1955). 


During the past 12 sonths, how 
guch money did you receive from 
the following sources? 


(a) Wages or salary (before de- 
ductions for taxes, social 
security, bonds, etc. )secseses 


(b) Net income from own business, 
fara, or professional practice. 


(c) VA payments - compensation, 
pension, or other allowances.. 


(4) Incowe from all other sources 
including dividends, interest, 
rents, social security, or any 
Other SOUTCE. os sscccsoecececes 


. Do you have any government life insurance that you 


acquired during or as a result of your service in 
the armed forces? 


(] No 


["] Yes: What is the total amount 
of such insurance?....... 


Looking back, how has the time you apent in the armed 
forces and the training, skills, and experience you 
acquired there, affected your employmeat and progress 
in civilian life? (Check one) 

(a) CD Belped me considerably 

(>) (I Bas been ef some benefit 

(c) CD Not such. effect 


(4) C) was « temporary handicap, but what I learned 
in service helped se later 


(e) CD Hes been @ handicap or disadvantage 
-Comments or examples: 


© PLEASE FILL SECTION II 
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Section II - TO BE FILLED ONLY BY VETERANS WO SERVED IN ARMED FORCES APTER SEPTEOBER 16, 1940 


1. What were you doing sost of the YEAR BEFORE you en- 
tered the armed forces? (Check one or wore): 


(a) CD working full-tice im « regular job 

(>) CD working im temporary or part-time jobs 
(c) CD attending school full time 

(4) CD attending school part tise 

(e) CD Other (Please explain) 


Please describe the job at which you worked longest 
during the YEAR BEFORE you entered the armed forces: 


Cc) Check here if you hed no job during thet year 
(a) Ghat kind of work did you do? 
Please give an exact answer, for example: truck 


driver, locomotive fireman, able seaman, sechan- 
ical engineer, etc. 


Please give am exact answer, for exemple: radio 
factory, wholesale radio company, retail radio 
store, radio repair shop, lawyer's office, oil 
tenker, etc. Do not give nase of company. 


. Get mee min 
the arued forces 


job or occupational specialty in 
rces? (Cook, rifleman, yeoman, etc.) 





. After leaving the armed fo.ces, did you return to the 
same job, or the same kind of job, you had before 
entering the service? 

C) Yes - Returned to same employer or business 
Yes - Took similar work with different employer 
No - Please check MAIN reason 


(a) CO No previous regular job or not able to do 
former work 

(>) C) Desired to take GI education or training 
(c) CD wanted to use skills acquired in service 
(4) CO Wanted different kind of work 

(e) CO went into own business 

(f) C coulan’t find « job in ay line 

(g) CD Other reason (Please expisia) 


. After leaving the armed forces. 
when did you get your first job 
that lasted 6 sonths or sore?..... 


Please describe this job: 


(a) What kind of work did you do? (Please give an 
exact answer as in question 2(a)) 


nti e 


(b) In what kind of business or industry did you do 
this work? 


6. During the first year after leaving the service, did 


you receive any veterans uneaplaywent benefits or 
servicemen’s readjusteent al lowaace? 


(7) to 


= Yes Howmany weeks did you re- 
ceive in the first year?.. 


. you s regu- 
larly im your present treme or 


@Compatiom?. .. cc ccccccvcccweneee “VSS cad Voor” 


since leaving 


Please describe the job at which you worked longest 
during the past 12 sonths: 


[ } Check here if you did no work for pey or prefit 
during the pest 12 sonthe.) 


(a) Ghat kind of work did you do? (lease give an 
exact atewer as in question 2(«)) 


(>) In what Kind of business or industry did you 
do this work? (Please give an exact anewer as in 
q@estion 2(b)) 


fave you ever nope e VA lean (or loan qusenty) 
in order to buy a home 


(] we 
(—) Yes: Bo you still own that home? 
CC te 
C Yes 


‘Do you (or your family) ow or rent the home 
in which you are now living? 


tC Rent 


(2) own: flow was this home purchased? 
(a) C va loan 
(b) CO Pia loan 
(c) C) Both VA and FHA loan 
(a) C) Other loan or cash 


+ Please indicate your opinion as to the adequacy of 


the following benefits which were available to all 
veterans under the “GI Bill.” (Please check each 


faeentinewnine | | | 
se a 
CL 


Comments (if any) 


gues t ion ¥D ou did use the benefit 
No 
op inion 


eee eset 

(b>) Im what kind of business or industry did you do 
this work? (Please give an exact answer as in 
question 2(b)) 


(Continue on sext page) 
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12. (a) Please check the highest grade of school that 17. Did you complete the course of study or training 
you completed BEPORE ENTERING the armed forces; that you started te take under VA programs? 


Ou" 2 uh @ 
£1 t Yes 

7 ooece 
srede school Still in school or training 


4 
High school ; 0 
4 


No: What was your MAIN reason for stopping? 
Sor sore (Check one) 
College oQ (a) () Obtained a satisfactory job without 
Did you attend any other kind of school (voca- ee 


tional, trade, business, etc.) BEFORE ENTERING (>) () Thought I hed as such training as I 
forces? needed 


(ce) *() Couldn't live on the VA allowance 
without working 


eg (4) () Didn’t think the school or training 
"'“(Wusber of yeere) was doing se any good 


13. Have you completed one or sore full years of school to) Co other (Pisce expiesn) 
or college SINCE YOU LEFT the armed forces? 


[7 No 


(] Yes: How many full years did you complete? What were your MAIN reasons for taking VA education 
or training? (Check one or more): 
= ay aden mune minal (a) CD To improve ay general education, but with 
“{Nusber of years) no definite trade or occupation in aind 


(b) Vooat ional, trade (b) CD To fit myself for a new trade, occupation, 


or business or profession...What Occupation? 
SCHOO]. . weee cere —— - _ 
(Nember of years) 


. After leaving the armed forces, did you attend 
school or take any kind of training under the 
GI Bill or through other VA programs? 


E34 No: End of interview. Thank you 


(c) CD To improve ay skill in work I was already 
doing 


(d) ) Because of the cash allowance paid during 
(_) Yes: (Please answer 15 through 20) training 


(e) CD Training was related to hobbies or spare- 


me & e time work at home 
Sat Vp sar WANS hind of Sontahps oF, WEP © (f) Other (Please exptein) 





(a) CD College or university 
(>) CD High school or elementary schoo) 


¢c 
(e) ©) Business choo! In your present job or business, how auch do you 
(4) CD Vocational or trade school ase the skills, education, or training received 
(e) CS apprenticeship or on-the-job training under VA programs? (Check one): 
(f) CS on-fare training (a) C) Very such — without VA training, I would 
(© © errecananece oar Wile Bork mnie ge amfurd 
(bh) CK) Other (Please explain) oS oS 9 Bee . 

(c) CD Skill or treiming is fairly useful 

(4) C) Skill or training is used only a little 


(e) C skill or training is not used at all 


Since the end of your VA education or training, 
about how such time have you worked in jobs where 
you needed the skill or training you received? 

. Please give the following information about the (Check one): 
time you spent in school or training under VA 


(a) (All or wost of the time 
programs: 


(b) CO Worked regularly at such jobs for a while, 
but now have a different kind of work 


(a) Bate Cirst EMCEE. o 000.0000 066 cee (c) CD Worked on such jobs a little, but mostly 
(Month end Teer) in other kinds of work 


(a4) () Not et all 
(b) Last sonth spent in training... SEE 
(Meath and Yeer) 


FOR OFFICE USI 
(c) Number of sonths actually 1. Control No. 


in school or training (not 
counting vacations, inter- 
ruptions, etc.): 


Sieeiinnete Sieniithte stemneectinstcnll Bcninsamestrcinmirianinsantaiiniaaiiaiiiiaial 


(2) Months of part-time training 
Porm VS-2 (9-26-55) 





READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


List or TaBLes IN APPENDIX B 
Table No. 

1. Distribution by occupation during past year and by period in which 
Veteran entered his present occupation, by preservice occupation, 
use of GI training benefits, and disability status, veterans of 
World War II and Korean conflict 

. Reemployment experience after leaving the Armed Forces and length 
of time from discharge to first regular job, by preservice occupa- 
tion, age at entry into Armed Forces, and disability status, veter- 
ans of World War II or Korean conflict 

. Occupation during past year and period in which veteran entered 
his present occupation, by occupation while in the Armed Forces, 
use of GI training, and disability status (veterans of World War 
II and Korean conflict) 

. Reemployment experience after leaving the Armed Forces and 
length of time from discharge to first regular job, by disability 
status, period in which veteran earned present occupation, and 
occupation in first regular postservice job, veterans of World War 
II and Korean conflict 

. Relationship between occupation during past year and main ac- 
tivity and educational attainment before entering the Armed 
Forces, by use of GI training benefits and disability status, veter- 
ans of World War II and Korean conflict 

. Work experience during past year, by occupation during past year 
and period in which veteran entered present occupation—by 
current age and use of GI training benefits, nondisabled veterans 
of World War II or Korean conflict 

. Years of school completed after leaving the Armed Forces, by main 
preservice activity and preservice education, age at entry into 
service, and disability status, veterans of World War II or Korean 


. Distribution by occupation during past year and by period in which 
veteran entered his present occupation, by years of school com- 
pleted at any time, years of school completed after service, and 
disability status, veterans of World War II and Korean conflict. - 

. Reemployment experience after leaving the Armed Forces and time 
from discharge to first regular job, by age when leaving service 
and use of unemployment benefits, veterans of World War II 
and Koreanfconflict 

. Distribution of veterans by use of major readjustment benefits or 
combinations of benefits, by class of veteran (period of war service) 
and age when leaving service; and age distribution of veterans who 
received specific benefits, veterans of World War II or Korean 


. Distribution of veterans by use of major readjustment benefits or 
combinations of benefits, by main preservice activity and occupa- 
tion or educational attainment before entering Armed Forces, 
veterans of World War II or Korean conflict 

. Distribution of veterans by use of major readjustment benefits or 
combinations of benefits, by preservice occupation and period in 
which veteran entered present occupation, nondisabled veterans 
of World War II and Korean conflict 

3. Relationship between use of major readjustment benefits and vet- 
erans’ attitudes as to effect of their experience in the Armed 
Forces, by preservice education and disability status, veterans of 
World War II and Korean conflict 

. Relationship between veterans’ opinions as to the adequacy of specific 
readjustment benefits and use of major benefits or combinations 
of readjustment benefits, nondisabled veterans of World War II 
and Korean conflict 

. Distribution of veterans by region, place of residence, and size of 
pene. by use of VA loan guaranty, marital status, and present 

ome tenure (veterans of World War II and Korean conflict) ___- 

. Distribution of veterans by total income in year ending September 
1955 and median income, by current age, use of VA loan guaranty, 
marital status, and present home tenure, veterans of World War 
II and Korean conflict 








206 READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Table No. 


17. Distribution of veterans by amount of earned income, and median 
earned income, in year ending September 1955, by class of veteran, 
use of GI ning pmaein, current age, and disability status, 
veterans of World War II and Korean conflict 

. Distribution of nondisabled veterans by earned income in year 
ending September 1955, and median income, by current age, pre- 
service occupation, and use of GI training benefits, nondisabled 
veterans of World War II and Korean conflict 

. Distribution of nondisabled veterans by amount of earned income, 
and median earned income in year ending September 1955, for 
veterans who used and did not use training benefits, by years of 
school ereeeee before entering Armed Forces, nondisabled 
veterans of World War II and Korean conflict 


. Distribution of nondisabled veterans by amount of earned income, 
and median earned income, in year ending September 1955, by 
current age, use of GI training benefits, and total years of school 
completed, nondisabled veterans of World War ii 


I and Korean 


. Distribution of nondisabled veterans by amount of earned income, 
and median income, in year ending September 1955, by current 
age, use of GI training, and length of time in present occupation, 
nondisabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict 

. Distribution of veterans who used GI training by amount of earned 
income, and median income, in year ending September 1955, by 
length of time spent in training and extent to which training is 
used in present job, veterans of World War II and Korean conflict. 

. Time spent in training and use of GI training in present job, by kind 
of school or training, reason for taking training, and disability 
status, veterans of World War II or Korean conflict who used GI 
training benefits 

. Veterans who completed training or discontinued GI training for 
various reasons, by kind of school or training, reason for taking 
training, age when leaving service, and disability status, veterans 
of World War II or Korean conflict who used GI training 

. Main preservice activity and years of school completed before 
service, by kind of school or training, reason for taking training, 
and disability status, nondisabled veterans of World War II or 
Korean conflict who used GI training 

. Time worked in jobs requiring GI training, by reason for taking 
training, year or period in which veteran entered training, and 
time spent in training, veterans of World War II or Korean conflict 
who used GI training 

. Distribution by occupation during past year, and by period in which 
veteran entered his present occupation, by reason for taking 
training, occupational goal of training, and disability status, 
veterans of World War II or Korean conflict who used GI 
trainin 

. Use of GI training in present job, and amount of time worked in jobs 
in which GI training was needed, by occupational goal of trainin 
and completion or noncompletion of training, veterans of Worl 
War II or Korean conflict who used GI training 

. Work experience during past year (12 months ending September 
1955) by current age and total years of school completed, non- 
disabled veterans of World War II and Korean conflict 

. Employment status in October 1955, and occupation of employed 
veterans, by current age, disability status, and class of veteran, all 
veterans of wartime service 

. Distribution of employed veterans by industry of present job and 
distribution of veterans employed in each industry by work ex 
rience in past year, by current age and disability status, Oeitben 
1955, all male veterans of wartime service 

. Distribution of veterans by amount of earned income in year ending 
September 1955, and median income, by current occupation or 
employment status, current age, and disability status, October 
1955, all male veterans of wartime service 





READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Table No, 

33. Distribution of veterans by total money income during past year, 
and median income, by source of income and current age; October 
1955, all male veterans of wartime service 

. Distribution of veterans by total money income during past year 
and median income, by current age (October 1955) and veteran’s 
attitude on effect of experience in the Armed Forces, all male vet- 
erans of wartime service 

. Distribution of veterans by total money income during past year 
and median income, by marital status, disability status, and cur- 
rent age, October 1955; all male veterans of wartime service 

. Distribution of veterans by total money income during past year 
and median income, by region, place of residence, and days spent 
in hospitals in past year, all male veterans of wartime service_-_-. 

. Distribution of veterans by total money income during past year 
and median income, by total days spent in hospitals in past year 
and type of hospital, all male veterans of wartime service 

. Time lost because of illness during past year, by work experience 
during past year, current age, and disability status 

. Total days in hospital during past year, by type of hospital, current 
age, and disability status, all male veterans of wartime service. _- 
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APPENDIX C 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION BENEFITS PROVIDED WORLD 
WAR II VETERANS, 1945-50 


A study of World War II veterans’ participation in major Veterans’ Administration 
programs in the 5 years after V-J Day ! 


ConrTENTS 
Preface. 
A. Summary. 
B. Introduction. 
1. Purpose and scope of the study. 
2. Methodology of the study. 
3. Reliability of estimates. 
4. Background. 
C. Pattern of participation. 
1. All programs. 
2. Public Law 346 programs, 
(a) Education and training. 
(b) Readjustment allowances. 
(c) Loan guaranty. 
3. Medical programs. 
(a) Hospital care. 
(b) Outpatient medical treatment. 
(c) Outpatient dental treatment. 
4. Other programs. 
(a) Disability compensation and pensions. 
(b) Vocational rehabilitation. 
D. Amount of benefits. 
1. All programs. 
2. Public Law 346 programs. 
(a) Education and training. 
(b) Readjustment allowances. 
(c) Loan guaranty. 
3. Hospital care. 
4. Disability compensation and pensions. 
5. Vocational rehabilitation. 


PREFACE 


This report presents information on the extent to which World War II veterans 
received benefits, under the major programs authorized by the Congress and ad- 
are vay by the Veterans’ Administration, in the 5-year period following 

-J Day. 

Early in 1950, the VA Committee on Statistical Needs, made up of representa- 
tives from each of the operating and staff offices and the office of the Administra- 
tor, recommended that a special study be conducted to provide data describing 
the pattern of World War II veterans’ participation in the major VA programs 
and the combined amount of benefits received under all programs by specific 
groups of beneficiaries. Such data, not available as a byproduct of VA’s normal 
operations, were needed to appraise the total accomplishments of the Veterans’ 
Administration, to evaluate the results as a whole of the various related but sep- 
arately administered programs, and to serve as a guide and furnish benchmarks 
in legislative and administrative planning of programs for the readjustment, re- 


! Prepared by Reports and Statistics Service, Office of the Controller, Veterans’ Administration. 
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nennndion, and care of the veterans who would be returning to civil life in the 
uture, 

The study was designed and the report was prepared in the Reports and Statis- 
ties Service, Office of the Controller, under the direction of Milton C. Forster by 
Harry Hoffner. Tabulations were supervised by Alfred J. McKeon. Among the 
many others who worked on various technical and editorial problems were Arthur 
Bloomquest, William B. Dyess, William J. Fallwell, Arthur J. Harris, Lloyd G. 
Johnson, Vernon P,. Leitch, Justin C. Lewis, Ray B. Meyer, E. H. Meyers, Frank 
X. Overath, D. F. Peterson, A. H. Polikoff, Orville O. Price, Morton Robins, 
John M. Suiter, and Joseph B, Townsend. 


A. SumMMARY 


By the end of August 1950—5 years after V-J Day—4 out of 5 World War II 
veterans have received benefits under one or more of the major VA programs? 
designed to compensate, rehabilitate, and provide medical care and treatment for 
those with service-incurred or aggravated disabilities and to aid veterans in their 
readjustment to civil life. 

Between September 16, 1940 and August 31, 1950 an estimated 15,879,000 
World War II veterans returned to civil life after an average of about 2% years 
of service in the Armed Forces. By the end of the 5-year readjustment period 
following V-J Day, almost 9 out of 10 of these veterans had been in civil life for 
at least 4 years. In general, they were relatively young, unmarried, of somewhat 
better than average education, and with comparatively little civilian work ex- 
perience when they entered the Armed Forces. After their service, many were 
disabled, some needed special assistance to overcome occupational handicaps, 
substantial numbers of them were unemployed, and many planned to continue 
their delayed or interrupted education and job training. 

The following summary of the study findings reveals the extent to which World 
War II veterans received aid and assistance in the form of benefits and services 
under the programs administered by the Veterans’ Administration in the post- 
war period ended August 31, 1950: 

1. The 79 percent (12,537,000) of the veterans who participated in at least 1 
of the 8 programs—on the average, in 2 programs—received almost $20 billion 
in monetary benefits, approximately 100 million days of hospital care, and an 
undetermined amount of outpatient medical and dental treatment. 

2. Of the almost $20 billion in monetary benefits, about $16.5 billion were 
direct payments to the veterans: Subsistence allowances to education and train- 
ing program participants, increased compensation to trainees under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, weekly and monthly unemployment and self- 
employment payments under the readjustment allowances program, gratuities 
on guaranteed and insured loans, and benefits under the disability compensation 
and pensions program. Over $3.4 billion were payments in behalf of trainees 
under the education and training and vocational rehabilitation programs for 
tuition, supplies, fees, and equipment. 

3. Three out of four veterans (11,683,000) had received benefits under at least 
1 of the 3 programs (education and training, readjustment allowances, and loan 
guaranty and insurance) of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, Public 
Law 346. 

4. Two out of five veterans (41 percent) partcipated in only 1 of the 3 Public 
Law 346 programs, almost 1 out of 3 (30 percent) in 2 of the programs, and only 
1 out of 33 received benefits under all 3 programs: 


Total World War II veterans 


A. No benefits under Public Law 346 programs 
B. Some benefits under Public Law 346 programs 
1. One Public Law 346 program only 
(a) Readjustment allowances 
(6) Education and training 
(c) Loan guaranty and insurance 
2. Two Public Law 346 programs 
(a) Education and training and readjustment allowances. -- 
(b) Education and training and loan guaranty 
(c) Readjustment allowances and loan guaranty 
3. All 3 Public Law 346 programs 


2 Disability eompensation and pensions, vocational rehabilitation, hospital care, outpatient medical and 
dental treatment, education and training, readjustment allowances, and loan guaranty. 
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5. Total cash benefits under the Public Law 346 programs were more than $14 
billion: About $10.4 billion under the education and training program, $3.6 
billion under the readjustment allowances program, and $187 million as gratuity 
payments under the loan guaranty and insurance program. Veterans received 
an average of $1,211 under these 3 programs. (The highest average benefits 
were paid to veterans who participated in both the education and training and 
the readjustment allowances programs—$2,031; the lowest average benefits 
were received by those who participated in only the loan guaranty program—$109). 

6. Most veterans had received considerably less than the maximum of Public 
Law 346 benefits to which they were entitled on the basis of their service in the 
Armed Forces. The 7,017,000 veterans who had been in training under the 
education and training program had used, on the average, less than one-third 
of their entitlement. Only slightly more than 4 percent (311,000) of them had 
exhausted their entitlement. Similarly, the 8,326,000 veterans who had received 
payments for unemployment and self-employment under the readjustment allow- 
ances program had used, on the average, about one-third of their entitlement. 
However, the percentage of readjustment allowances program participants who 
had exhausted all their entitlement (14 percent) was considerably higher than 
under the education and training program. 

7. On the average, the Veterans’ Administration paid $101 to every education 
and training program participant, directly and indirectly, for each month he w»s 
in training: $70 as subsistence allowances and $31 for tuition, etc. 

8. Slightly less than 20 percent (3,137,000) of the 15,879,000 veterans received 
care or treatment under 1 or more of the 3 medical programs: Hospital care, 
outpatient medical treatment, outpatient dental treatment. 

9. Most of the 3,137,000 medical programs participants (80 percent) received 
benefits under only 1 of the 3 programs; 18 percent participated in 2 of the pro- 
grams; and 2 percent received benefits under all 3: 

Percent 
Total medical programs participants 


A. 1 medical program only. -.........-...----- 
Moe I 
2. Outpatient medical treatment 
3. Outpatient dental treatment ___-__----- 
B. 2 medical programs 
1. Hospital and outpatient medical 
2. Hospital and outpatient dental 
3. Outpatient medical and dental 
C. All3 medical programs 


10. Gross participation in the three medical programs was as follows: 


Hospital care 
Outpatient medical treatment 1, 046, 000 
Outpatient dental treatment 1, 705, 000 


11. About 62 percent of the veterans who had been hospitalized had been 
rated for compensation or pension purposes as service-connected disabled or as 
totally and permanently disabled from non-service-connected causes. 

12. The median days of care in hospitals provided for the 1,115,000 World 
War II veterans who had been hospitalized 1 or more times by the Veterans’ 
Administration was 21; the total patient-days of care was almost 100 million. 

13. On the average,. veterans with VA-rated compensable disabilities had been 
hospitalized for longer periods (median: 26.0 days) than other veterans (median: 
16.2 days). Furthermore, the more seriously disabled veterans were hospitalized 
for considerably longer periods: Veterans who were disabled to a degree of 70 
percent or more were hospitalized for a median of 150 days, while those who were 
disabled to a degree of 10 or 20 percent spent about 20 days (median) as VA 
patients. 

14, Of the 100 million days of VA ees care provided, almost 36 million 
patient-days of care were furnished the 77,000 veterans rated as 100 percent 
disabled. Thus, 36 percent of the total patient-days of care was furnished 
veterans who constituted less than 7 percent of all veterans who had been 
hospitalized. 

15. About 23 percent (3,677,000) of the 15,879,000 veterans had been rated as 
disabled by the Veterans’ Administration for compensation and pension purposes: 
14 percent (2,215,000) received ratings which entitled them to receive disability 
payments; 9 percent (1,462,000) had been determined to be service-connected 
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disabled to a degree of less than 10 percent and were therefore not entitled to 
compensation. 

16. Over half (53 percent) of the 2,215,000 veterans who had received disability 
compensation or pensions had also participated in 1 or more of the 3 medica] 
programs. 

17. Payments of disability compensation and pensions to the 2,215,000 veterans 
totaled almost $4.5 billion, an average of $2,011. In addition, these disabled 
veterans received $1.4 billion under the Public Law 346 programs and $1.2 billion 
under the vocational rehabilitation program. Thus, they had received $7.1 billion 
in VA monetary benefits, an-average of $3,225, and one-third of the total. These 
veterans, who made up 18 percent of the participants in the cash benefits pro- 
grams, received almost 36 percent of the total payments. 

18. The 545,000 veterans who had participated in the vocational rehabilitation 
program received monetary benefits from all VA sources totaling $3 billion, an 
average of $5,522. Of the total, $1.2 billion, an average of $2,290, was paid under 
the vocational rehabilitation program; over $1.3 billion, an average of $2,427, 
under the disability compensation and pensions program; and $439 million, an 
average of $805, under the 3 Public Law 346 programs. 

19. Approximately 1 out of every 4 veterans with a compensable disability 
had received benefits under the vocational rehabilitation program. 

20. In general, substantially greater proportions of Public Law 16 trainees 
received medical programs benefits than did other disabled veterans. Compara- 
tive participation rates in the medical programs by all disabled veterans and by 
those who had also received benefits under the vocational rehabilitation program 
were as follows: 

Veterans with compensable or pensionable disabilities 


Vocational 
Total rehabilitation 
participants 


Total veterans 2, 215, 000 545, 000 


Percent 
Outpatient medical 
Outpatient dental 
Hospital 


B. INTRODUCTION 
1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


This study of a randomly selected group of veterans was made to determine 
the number and characteristics of World War II veterans who received benefits 
and services under the major VA programs (disability compensation and pensions, 
vocational rehabilitation, hospital care, outpatient medical and dental treatment, 
education and training, readjustment allowances, and loan guaranty), as well as 
the amount of such benefits and services, and to ascertain the extent of multi- 
program participation. For example, no data were otherwise available to answer 
such questions as: How many veterans received no benefits? How frequently 
and to what extent did veterans obtain benefits under more than one program? 
Were there significant differences in the characteristics, e. g., age and length of 
service, of veterans who obtained benefits under specific programs and combina- 
tions of programs? What was the relationship between programs (for example, 
disability compensation and hospital care) in terms of participation by the same 
veterans? How much of their entitlement to readjustment benefits dia veterans 
use? What was the aggregate value of monetary benefits received by veterans 
who participated in specific programs and combinations of programs? The 
answers to these, and to other questions, will be found in the following pages. 

The period covered by the study extended through August 1950. hus, for 
the 3 Public Law 346 programs (education and training, readjustment allowances, 
and loan guaranty) the study included the first 6 years of operations and, except 
for the loan guaranty program, covered the periods of greatest activity. In fact, 
the readjustment secre program had been substantially completed a year 
before the end of the study period. The education and training program, which— 
insofar as new participants were concerned—-would come to its virtual end less 
than a year later, had passed its peak of activity almost 3 years before August 
1950. By the close of the study period the vocational rehabilitation program 
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had been in operation for about 7 years and had experienced its greatest activity 
almost 3 years earlier. (It is estimated that over 93 percent of the vocational 
rehabilitation and almost 91 percent of the education and training entrances into 
training through March 1953 oceurred prior to September 1950.) The August 
31, 1950 cutoff date of the study covered almost 10 years of activity in the remain- 
fee) ae cme ye me yee 4 compensation and pensions, hospital care, and outpatient 
medical and dental treatment—on behalf of World War i veterans (persons who 
had served in the Armed Forces between September 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947). 
Furthermore, the terminal date of the study period coincided almost exactly 
with the fifth anniversary of V-J Day, in the year following which event the 
great bulk of World War II veterans had returned to civil life. 


2. METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 


The study group comprised approximately one-tenth of 1 percent of all veter- 
ans who had been separated from the Armed Forces to civil life between Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and August 31, 1950. The group was selected on a terminal-digit 
service number basis from a 1 percent sample of Armed Forces separations main- 
tained by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Some information relating to characteristics of veterans, e. g., year of birth, 
length of service, date of discharge, was available in the original separation 
punched cards from which the sample was selected. Data on the receipt of 
benefits and services under all except the readjustment allowances program were 
obtained from VA records. State employment security and unemployment 
compensation agencies, which made payments and maintained records for the 
readjustment allowances program under agreements with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, furnished the information on benefits received under that program. 


8. RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


Because the estimates are based on —— data, they are subject to errors due 
to ae variability. The following tables indicate the approximate sampling 
variability of numeric and percentage estimates of various sizes. Since the sam- 
pling variability of a percentage estimate depends not only on the size of the esti- 
mate but the size of the base to which it refers, both these elements are included 
in the second table. The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference be- 
tween an estimate and the number or percentage that would have been obtained 
from a study which included all veterans (instead of approximately one-tenth of 
1 percent of them) is less than the sampling variability indicated. 


Sampling Sampling 
Estimated number variabil- Estimated number — 
ty 


- 
=> 
< 


115, 000 
123, 000 
128, 000 


cubes 


BERASSESS 


SESSSS255 


5 


a 


Thus, if the sample estimate of the number of veterans with at least 25 but not 
more than 36 months of service in the Armed Forces who did not participate in 
any of the Public Law 346 programs were 1 million (the actual estimate is 999,000), 
the chances are about 19 out of 20 that a complete study would have yielded an 
estimate of no less than 936,000 and no more than 1,064,000. Likewise, if the 
estimated proportion of the approximately 12 million participants in the Public 
Law 346 programs who had served in the Armed Forces for at least 25 but not 
more than 36 months were 30 percent (the actual estimate is 32 percent), the 
chances are about 19 out of 20 that a complete study would have given an esti- 
mate of no less than 29.08 percent and no more than 30.92 percent. 

All figures in this report relating to the number of beneficiaries and the amount 
of benefits were derived directly from the sample. In some instances, these 
figures may differ from statistics on specific program operations published or avail- 
able elsewhere, The differences are usually well within the anticipated range of 
error attributable to sampling variability. When they exceed that range, it it 
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probably due to dissimilarities of definition and concept. This study was de- 
signed to obtain information concerning interprogram relationships and patterns 
of participation, Since the relative accuracy and usefulness of the sample find- 
ings would not be improved if the relatively few apparently inconsistent estimates 
were adjusted on the basis of individual program statistics, and since the adjust- 
ment of even one estimate involves scores of additional manipulations for related 
— no attempt to replace sample data with estimates from other sources was 
made. 


And if the size of the base to which it refers is— 


If the estimated percentage | ‘ 
is— 15,879,000 12,000,000 8,000,000 5,000,000 2,500,000 1,000,000 


anata parte anateninentenitilenenanegdiniiamenmeette icgemmesinas 
the sampling variability is approximately— 
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4. BACKGROUND 


To a considerable extent, participation by World War II veterans in the 
various VA programs, especially those intended to aid them in their readjustment 
to civil life, was related to characteristics such as age, educational attainment, 
employment experience, and marital status. Another factor was the economic 
climate existing at the time of, and shortly after, their discharge from the Armed 
Forces. A better understanding of the study findings may be gained from the 
following background material, describing the veterans and the economic setting 
in which they found themselves upon return to civil life. 

Generally, men who served in the Armed Forces during World War II (of the 
estimated 16.5 million service people, about 98 percent were males) were young, 
unmarried, of better than average education, with relatively little civilian work 
etna and with weak ties to, or even lack of interest in, the jobs they had 
left. 

The median 3 age of males entering the Armed Forces from September 16, 1940, 
through June 1945 was 23.5 years. At the time of separation to civil life about 
30 months later, their median age was 26 years. 

Approximately 30 percent of the males who entered the Armed Forces before 
June 30, 1945, were married. That their marital status changed thereafter— 
while in the Armed Forces or following discharge—is evident from Bureau of the 
Census estimates that in April 1947 about 60 percent of the male World War II 
veterans then in civil life were married and that slightly less than 80 percent were 
married by early 1950. 

Men who entered the Armed Forces during World War II were better educated 
than other males, including those in the same age group. Whereas the median 
years of school completed by the male population 18 to 44 years of age was 8 
years, according to the 1940 census, the median of males entering service in the 
enlisted grades prior to June 30, 1945, was 9 years. 

As a result of deferment policies and differences in age and other characteristics, 
relatively more operatives and laborers and relatively fewer managers, officials. 
farmers, and farm laborers served in the Armed Forces than their proportions in 
the national labor force, About 39 percent of all Armed Forces inductees had 
been operatives or laborers at semiskilled or nonskilled levels at the time of entry. 
The percentages of other occupational classifications were: 


8 The point which equally divides the total into two groups, half below and half above. This ‘‘average’’ 
is not affected by extremes and is therefore sometimes preferred to the arithmetic mean, which is meant 
when the term “average’”’ is used here. 
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Percent 
Skilled craftsmen and foremen ead ‘ , 14 
Clerical and sales workers : eer 12 
Farmers and farm laborers 11 
Service workers 5 
Professional and semiprofessional workers pes sa ae. 4 
Walisietes ‘Wind 'SMo ie oO a hee oS heen ldo lajescuece 3 
Students and “‘nonclassifiable’’ occupations ‘ 12 


The extent of unemployment just prior to military duty is not ascertainable. 
The 7.5 percent of males entering in enlisted grades from “ nonclassifiable’’ oceupa- 
tions doubtless included many unemployed and others with little work experi- 
ence. Probably many jobless persons were also included among the 4.5 percent 
classified as “students.” 

Because of their relative youth and limited work experience prior to entry into 
the Armed Forces, most veterans had only tenuous claims or little attachment to 
the jobs they left. A minority—no more than about 25 percent—had statutory 
reemployment rights and even fewer would care to exercise those rights after 
discharge. Relatively few veterans had worked for one employer a sufficient 
amount of time to acquire the seniority credits to outrank older or ‘‘essential’’ 
workers who had been exempted or deferred from service. 

Plans for the readjustment of returning World War II servicemen were devised 
well in advance of demobilization and were far more comprehensive than those 
for veterans of any prior war. Furthermore, it was believed that many of the 
readjustment problems encountered by veterans of earlier wars would be prevented 
by more orderly and less hasty demobilization when hostilities ended. Before 
V-E day, and for awhile thereafter, it was customary to assume that at least a 
year would elapse between the German and Japanese surrenders, and that only 
limited demobilization would be possible in the interval. The Army plan an- 
nounced several weeks after V-E day contemplated the release of only 2 million 
servicemen in the year ending May 31, 1946; the Navy expected to release only 
325,000. The reduction of the Armed Forces after victory had been won in the 
Pacific as well as in Europe was conceived as a gradual process to require 2 or 
3 years: the anticipated peak monthly separation rate, which it was thought would 
be difficult to attain, was to be 750,000. 

When V-J Day actually came, the intended schedule of demobilization was 
drastically revised and the actual tempo of Armed Forces discharge activity con- 
trasted sharply with these plans. In the less than 5 months from V-J Day to 
the end of 1945, about 5.4 million service men and women—almost half of the 
Armed Forces—were discharged. More than double the anticipated monthly 
“maximum” separation rate of 750,000 was achieved in the last 3 months of 1945. 
From V—J Day to June 30, 1946 (a period of little more than 10 months), about 
10 million veterans were returned to civil life. The rate of separations tapered 
off thereafter: the World War II veteran population increased by only 1.7 million 
in the year ended June 30, 1947, and by fewer than 600,000 in the next 12 months. 

On the whole, the economy showed remarkable capacity to accommodate the 
flood of returning veterans. Nevertheless, there were serious readjustment prob- 
lems. The unexpected and rapid release of millions of servicemen at a time when 
war contracts were being canceled, defense industries were closing their plants, 
and the economy was trying to maintain its equilibrium while converting to 
peacetime production explains the high unemployment rate of veterans in the 
first months after their return to civil life. In November 1945 only 3 out of 5 
male veterans in the labor force were employed. A year later the ratio was about 
5 out of 6, and by November 1948 ahout 9 out of 10 had jobs. In the space of 3 
years, veterans employment almost quadrupled, increasing from 3.3 million with 
jobs in November 1945 to almost 12.9 million in November 1948. 

While the earlier fears of widespread unemployment following the end of the 
war did not fully materialize, and although unemployment was of relatively 
short duration due to the ability of industry to reconvert to the production re- 
quired to satisfy consumer demand, veterans were finding that employment was 
not in itself a complete answer to their problems. Many veterans found that 
their initial job adjustments were unsatisfactory. The quit-rate in manufacturing 
occupations in the early postwar period, for example, was much higher among 
veterans than nonveterans. Furthermore, veterans were more particular about 
accepting job offers: the United States Employment Service reported that greater 
effort was required; i. e., more referrals per placement, for veterans than others. 
Many veterans, of course, learned that they were not equipped through training 
or education for the jobs they wanted, 
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By March 1946, the virtual end of mass demobilization, veteran unemployment 
as measured by the Bureau of the Census reached a peak ‘of 1.2 million and there- 
after generally declined, except for seasonal variation. In only 3 subseqeunt 
months, February 1947, July 1949, and February 1950, did the number of unem- 
ployed veterans reach a million. 

These, then, were the veterans and this was the economic environment which 
influenced the pattern and progress of their readjustment. In the following 
pages are recorded some of the highlights of this pattern of readjustment in the 
5 years following V-J Day, in terms of reliance on the various services and bene- 
fits authorized by the Congress and made available through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


C. PATTERN oF PARTICIPATION 
1. ALL PROGRAMS 


Of the estimated 15,879,000 World War II veterans who had returned to civil 
life between September 16, 1940, and August 31, 1950, approximately 79 percent, 
or 12,537,000, had received benefits and services by the latter date under one or 
more of the major VA programs.‘ (Although they received no actual benefits 
and services under these VA programs and are not considered as participants 
an additional 229,000 veterans whose claims for disability compensation were 
disallowed had been rated as service-connected disabled to a noncompensable 
degree, that is, less than 10 percent.) The total included 174,000 veterans who 
had died before the end of the survey period. 

About 58 percent (7,252,000) of the 12,537,000 veterans who participated in 
these 8 programs received benefits under at least 2 of them, while the other 42 
percent (5,285,000) received benefits under 1 program only: 


Total World War II veterans 15, 879, 000 


Nonparticipants 3, 342, 000 
Participants 
1 program only 


Thus, on the average, each participant drew benefits under two programs. The 
gross number of beneficiaries, without regard to interprogram duplication, 
totaled 23,882,000, broken down by program as follows: 


Public Law 346: 
Readjustment allowances 
Education and training 
Loan guaranty 
Medical: 
Outpatient dental 
Hospital 1, 115, 000 
Outpatient medical 1, 046, 000 
Other: 
Compensation and pensions 
Vocational rehabilitation 
If the 8 programs are grouped into 3 Sadamorins, 5 the Public Law 346 programs 
accounted for about 72 percent of the 23,882,000 gross beneficiaries, the medical 
rograms for about 16 percent, and the 2 other programs for almost 12 percent. 
Two out of every three participants received readjustment allowances and about 
3 out of every 5 were in training under the education and training program. 
Only 1 out of every 25 participants drew benefits under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program.® 


4 Disability compensation and pensions, vocational rehabilitation, hospital care, outpatient medical 
feneneaty outpatient dental treatment, education and training, loan guaranty, and readjustment allow- 


rd a) 3 —_ Law 346 ms: Education and training, readjustment allowances, and loan cay: 


(2) medical programs: hospital, outpatient medical, and outpatient dental; (3) other programs: disability 
tion and pensions and vocational rehabilitation. 
li vocational rehabilitation participants had as a requisite a compensable service-connected disability 
an also received benefits under the disability compensation program. 
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Figure A, - Percentage of 12,537,000 Participants Who Received Benefits 
Under Specified Programs 
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The extent to which veterans drew multiple benefits is illustrated by the follow- 
ing estimates of participation in the education and training and the readjustment 


allowances programs: 
Percent 


11, 024, 000 100 
Education and training only 25 
Readjustment allowances only 4, 007, 000 36 
Education and training and readjustment allowances . 4,319, 000 39 


Of the 11,024,000 veterans who drew benefits under 1 or both of these programs, 
about 25 percent participated in only the education and training program, 36 per- 
cent in only the readjustment allowances program, while 39 percent participated 
in both programs. 
For all eight programs, the program combinations with the highest participation 
rates were: s 
Percent 


Total participants 12, 537, 000 100 
Readjustment allowances and education and training.._. 2, 739, 000 22 
Readjustment allowances only 2, 505, 000 * 20 
Education and training only 1, 715, 000 14 
Loan guaranty only 480, 000 4 
Readjustment allowances, education and training, and 

dental 413, 000 
Education and training and loan guaranty 310, 000 
Readjustment allowances, education and training, and loan 

guaranty 293, 000 
Readjustment allowances and loan guaranty 274, 000 
Compensation or pension on 266, 000 
Readjustment allowances an 252, 000 
All other ! 


‘Includes 181 program combinations. 
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2. PUBLIC LAW 346 PROGRAMS 


Benefits under the three Public Law 346 programs (education and training, 
loan guaranty and readjustment allowances) were made available, with few 
exceptions, to veterans who had served in the Armed Forces between September 
16, 1940, and July 25, 1947. Approved on June 22, 1944, and officially cited as the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 346 was designed to “provide 
Federal Government aid for the readjustment in civilian life of returning World 
War II veterans.” 

By the date of the survey, 2 and possibly all 3 of these programs had passed 
their peak of activity. The greatest number of entrances and reentrances into 
training under Public Law 346 occurred in October 1947 and there were more 
veterans in training under this program in November 1947 than in any other 
month before or after. Relatively few veterans would enter training for the 
first time after August 1950. For most veterans, the readjustment allowances 
program was no longer a source of benefits after July 1949. The peak in activity 
under this program was reached early: in May, June, and July, 1946, more con- 
tinued claims for unemployment allowances were filed than in any similar earlier 
or later period. By the end of August 1950, practically all veterans who would 
receive these benefits had already done so. The loan guaranty program, in which 
many fewer veterans participated, will not terminate until July 25,1957. Greatest 
activity to date occurred in 1950, when more applications for the guaranty or 
insurance of home, farm, and business loans were received than in any previous 
or subsequent year. 

Of the 15,879,000 World War II veterans who are estimated to have returned to 
civil life between September 16, 1940, and August 31, 1950, about 74 percent 
or 11,683,000 had participated in 1 or more of the 3 Public Law 346 programs, 

The median age is 1950? of veterans who had received 1 or more Public Law 
346 benefits was 29.9 years, almost 4 years younger than the norparticipants 
whose median age was 33.8 years. Participation was closely related to age: 
Younger veterans participated at higher rates than did older veterans. or 
example, over 80 percent of the 5,171,000 veterans who were 25 but less than 30 
years old in 1950 had received benefits under 1 or more of the Public Law 346 
programs. On the other hand, only slightly over half of the 2,168,000 veterans 
who were at least 40 years old had received similar benefits. 

TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of Public Law 346 participants and nonpartici- 
pants, by age in 1950 


Total World | Public Law | Public Law 
' War II 346 partici- | 346 nonpar- 
veterans pants ticipants 


Age in 1950 


= 


15, 879, 000 11, 683, 000 
13 15 


33 36 

tio 26 27 

35 to 39 years Noene 14 12 
40 years and over bub a8 10 


The relationship between age and participation in the Public Law 346 programs 
was no less pronounced when veterans were further classified according to other 
characteristics, such as place of residence. For example, the median ages of 
Public Law 346 participants in each of the 4 geographic areas of the United 
States were about 4 years lower than the medians of nonparticipants in the same 
areas. 


7 Age in 1950 computed as the difference between year of birth and 1950; for example, veteran born 
December 20, 1920, was 30 years old in 1950. 
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TABLE 2.— Median age in 1950 of Public Law 346 participants and nonparticipants, 
by place of residence 


| Total World | Public Law | Public Law 
War Il | 346, 346 non- 
veterans | participants | participants 


Years 
63 DO icant saree tce<canseces omaies sare . : 33.5 
Northeastern States !____- Set ; >a ; 9 | 3. : 
North Central States ?.._...............-... Siabiat , 20. 33 
iin Renarrcumsibncnshastedadhinanen nist hail , 29 33. 
Outside United States §.___- Li ok : bollows : geiehees 


1 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamphsire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

1 Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 

} Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 

‘ Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. 

i ry 100,000 veterans; medians not computed. 


The median length of service in the Armed Forces of all veterans was 30.2 
months. _ Veterans who received benefits under at least one Public Law 346 
program had served slightly longer (median: 31.0 months) than nonparticipants 
27.5 months). Only veterans with less than 13 months of service participated 
at a significantly lower rate (54 percent) than did veterans with longer service 
inthe Armed Forces (77 percent). It is probable that veterans who had returned 
to civil life within 13 months after entering upon active duty participated at this 
relatively low rate for reasons other than, although related to, their comparatively 
short periods of service in the Armed Forces. Eligibility for benefits was limited 
to veterans who had served at least 90 days on active duty (unless they were dis- 
charged for disability incurred in service). Many of the veterans in the group 
with less than 13 months of service were therefore ineligible to receive these 
benefits. Another explanation for their lower participation rate is that most of 
the veterans with less than 13 months of service had probably been discharged 
early in World War II or at least before June 1944 when Public Law 346 was 
enacted. Thus, these readjustment benefits were not available to them when 
they were separated from active duty and they had become relocated in civilian 
pursuits by the time the programs were started. Furthermore, veterans who 
returned to civil life in these years were not faced with the same readjustment 
problems, especially those relating to employment and reemployment, as were 
veterans with longer service who were discharged after V-J Day. Finally, 
veterans with less than 13 months of service were considerably older than veterans 
with longer service and younger veterans received Public Law 346 benefits at a 
higher rate than did veterans in the older age groups. The median age in 1950 
of the 2,212,000 veterans who had less than 13 months of service was 31.7 years; 
only 54 percent of them participated; 76 percent of the 3,689,000 veterans who 
had been in the Armed Forces from 13 to 24 months (median age: 28.0 years) 
received these benefits. Almost 25 percent of the veterans with less than 13 
months of service were 40 years of age or older in 1950; only 10 percent of the 
veterans with 13 to 24 months of service were in that age group. Of the veterans 
who were at least 40 years old in 1950, only 52 percent participated in these 
programs, 

he same inverse relationship between participation and age is found between 
participation and time in civil life, i. e., the more years which had elapsed since 


® Between September 16,71940, and July 25, 1947. 


78959—56——21 
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discharge from the Armed Forces, the lower the rate of Public Law 346 program 
participation. For example, the participation rate (72 percent) among veterans 
who by August 31, 1950 had been back in civil life for less than 3 years, having 
been discharged after August 31, 1947, was almost double the rate (38 percent 
among veterans who had been discharged prior to September 1, 1943 and had 
been in civil life for at least 7 years. Since veterans who had peen in civil lif; 
longer were older, on the average, the inverse relationship between time in civ! 
life and rate of participation is probably attributable to the fact that older veterans 
generally participated in these programs at a lower rate than did younger veterans. 
Another factor is that veterans who had been discharged early in the war returned 
to civil life before passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in 1944. Fur- 
thermore, their readjustment problems were solved, for the most part, by the 
time hostilities ended and the demobilization of the Armed Forces was completed: 
for the servicemen being discharged after V-J Day, however, the readjustment 
process was just starting. 


Figure B, = Percentage of World War II Veterans With Specified 


Length of Service Who Participated in One or More 
of the Public Law 346 Programs 


All 
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TABLE 3.—Participation rates in Public Law 346 programs by veterans in civil life 
for specified time 





——— 
Percent of veterans 
Total we 

Time in civil life ! World 


War II 
| Veterans Participants Non- 
participants 


DE cist tnnibnensicedg ; , wb Stage , 879, 74 
Under 3 years--.._- ; 844, 000 

jf a ; | 1, 224, 000 7 
4 to 4.9 years............-- = , 883, 7 
Le eer | , 379, 62 
ee a SEE Re ee . | 5 52 
7 ot Glee Fas. _..-..--.=-.... | 931, 000 38 


1 Between date of discharge from the Armed Forces and Aug. 31, 1950, 
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TABLE 4.—Median age in 1950 of veterans in civil life for specified lime, by Publi 
Law 346 program participation 


Median age in 1950 


Time in civil life ! Total Public Law 346 
W orld 
War II 
veterans Participants Non- 
participants 


Years 
Al] years....... aot ; é 23 33.8 
Under 3 years PEAS : 23.8 z 26. 0 
3 to 3.9 years... 25. 2 24.8 27.2 
4 to 4.9 years... -_. ‘ 29. § 34.0 
5 to 5.9 years..-- . 3 33. : 34.6 
6 to 6.9 years * 3 3: 33.7 


7 or more years... ..-...-.- neon 38. f 3f.f 3Y. 4 


! Between date of discharge from the Armed Forces and Aug. 31, 1950. 


Public Law 346 program participation rates were practically identical in each 
of the four geographic areas of the United States. (However, there were signifi- 
cant differences in the rates of participation among veterans in the four areas for 
the individual programs of the Public Law 346 group.) The percentage of World 
War II veterans in each area who received benefits under 1 or more of the 3 pro- 
grams was: Northeast, 74 percent; North Central, 73 percent; South, 74 percent; 
and West, 73 percent. 

Of the 11,683,000 World War II veterans who participated in the Public Law 
346 programs, 6,545,000 received benefits under only 1 of the 3 programs; 4,703,000 
under 2 programs; and 435,000 under all 3 programs. Thus, 41 percent of the 
15,879,000 veterans received benefits under only 1 program; 30 percent under 2 
programs; and 3 percent participated in all 3 programs—74 percent having received 
benefits under 1 or more of the 3 programs. 


Figure C. = Pattern of :articipation in Public Law 36 Programs 
by all “orld War II Veterans 
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A rough measure of the amount of multiprogram participation is afforded by 
comparing the number of individual veterans (11,683,000) who received 1 or 
more Public Law 346 program benefits with the gross number of beneficiaries 
(17,256,000) in all 3 programs. The ratio of net participants to gross bene- 
ficiaries—1.00 to 1.48—indicates that, on the average, 1 of every 2 veterans 
received benefits under only 1 of the 3 programs while the other received benefits 
under 2 programs. 


TaBLE 5.—Number and percentage of veterans who participated in specified Public 
Law 346 programs 


World War II veterans 
Public Law 346 programs 


| Number | Percent 


1. Total veterans ses - F aie 15, 879, 000 & 


a. Nonparticipants_ - - ---- cnc Mika Stash iene 4, 196, 000 
b. Participants ; 11, 683, 000 
(1) One program only- ‘ ite 6, 545, 000 
8 7 Education and training cian tale 2, 280, 
(6) Loan guaranty - 5: a coe Ak 659, 000 
(c) Readjustment allowances__.- ised ‘ 3, 606, 000 
(2) Two programs only_.-_. a a 4, 703, 000 | 
(a) Education and loan guar: anty. baie: 418, 000 | 
(6) Education and readjustment allowances , 3, 884, 000 
(c) Loan guaranty and res aS allowances. .._- 401, 000 
(3) All 3 programs. -..-....---.. \  chbneye 435, 000 


Education and training aos pibies sd : i Esdtaeiadesiadiale vedic 7, 017, 000 
Lome susrenty 0 ‘08S) _ . bintteide came’ in ates cd dn cettht | 1,9 13,000 
Readjustment a ‘owances (gross) _ aedaied . ae i a a 8, 326, 000 





Just as younger veterans participated at a higher rate than did veterans in the 
older age groups, the younger veterans more frequently received benefits under 
more than one of the programs. Of the 2,113,000 veterans who were under 
25 years of age in 1950, for example, 85 percent participated, while of the 2,168,000 
veterans who were at least 40 years old, 52 percent received benefits under these 
programs. And while almost 50 percent of the participants who were under 
25 years of age received benefits under only 1 program, 75 percent of the par- 
ticipants who were at least 40 years old participated in only 1 of the 3 programs. 

Length of service in the Armed Forces seems to have had but minor, if any, 
influence on the frequency with which veterans received benefits under more than 
one of the programs. The following percentages of Public Law 346 participants 
with specified number of months of service received benefits under 2 or all 3 pro- 


grams: Percent 


Under 13 months 
13 to 24 months-_- _- 
25 to 36 months 

37 to 48 months 

49 months or more 
All participants 


Although the percentages of Public Law 346 participants in each length of 
service group who received benefits under more than one of the programs were 
not significantly different, there was considerable variation in the percentages 
for each age class within the length of service groups. For example, of the par- 
ticipants who had served in the Armed Forces for less than 13 months, about 52 
percent of those who were under 25 years of age in 1950, compared with only 24 
percent of those who were at least 40 years old, had received benefits under at 
least 2 of the 3 programs. Similar differences in multiple program participation 
rates were noted for younger and older veterans in each length of service group. 

Since the Readjustment Act prohibited the simultaneous receipt of benefits 
under the education and training and the readjustment allowances programs (the 
two programs in which participation far exceeded that in the loan guaranty pro- 
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Figure D. - Percentage of World War II Veterans of Specified Age in 
1950 Who Participated in Public Law 346 Programs ,by 
Number of Programs 


Percent 
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P. &. 346 Programs only any P. S. 346 procran 


gram), it might be assumed that veterans who had been separated to civil life 
only a relatively short time before August 31, 1950, would have had more limited 
opportunity to obtain benefits under these two programs than veterans who had 
been discharged from the Armed Forces several ‘years earlier. On the contrary, 
however, the frequency of multiple program participation was highest among 
veterans who had been in civil life after service for the shortest time. 

Length of time in civil life, however, was probably not the controlling factor 
in the lower multiple program participation rate among veterans who had been 
separated from service several years before mass demobilization. As has been 
noted, veterans who had been discharged early in World War II and those who 
returned to civil life before V-E Day were older, on the average, than other 
veterans. Therefore it would appear that older veterans not only participated 
in the programs at a lower rate than did younger veterans, but also received 
multiple benefits less frequently, primarily because their need for education and 
training and unemployment allowances benefits was less pronounced, and not 
because they had been in civil life for a longer time. Since they were older, they 
had in most instances completed their occupational training and their education 
before entering the Armed Forces and had jobs to which to return upon separa- 
tion from service. Thus, 46 percent of the Public Law 346 program participants 
who had been in civil life for less than 3 years (median age in 1950, 23.4 years) 
received benefits under 2 or all 3 ae while only 29 percent of the partici- 
pants who had been in civil life for 7 or more years (median age in 1950 37.5 
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years) participated in more than 1 program. It is this considerable difference 
in their ages—and the characteristics related to age—that probably accounts for 
the variations in proportions of multiprogram participation among the groups of 
veterans classified by time in civil life. Within a group of participants who had 
been in civil life for the same period of time the multiple program participants 
were younger than veterans who received benefits under only one program. For 
example, by far the largest group of participants had been in civil life for at 
least 4 but less than 5 years. More than half (54 percent) of these 8,586,000 
participants received benefits under only | program’ they were, on the average, 
almost 2 years older than the 46 percent who participated in 2 or all 3 of the 
Public Law 346 programs. 


TABLE 6.—Public Law 346 program participants, showing time in civil life,’ by 
percentage of single and multiple program participants and median age in 1950 


Public Law 346 program participants 


Time in civil life ! 1 program only 
: 


| | 
Percent |Median age} Percent |Median age 
of total in 1950 of total in 1950 


Years 
All participants_-.-......--- ...| 11, 683,000 5E 30.9 | 
Less than 3 years. -.--..--.-. be 611, 000 § 23. 46 | 
3 to 3.9 years_--- oa 952, 000 5 25. é 41 | 
GOP E90 VOUS. 65 ccds-de.. 8, 586, 000 § 31. 
5 to 5.9 years. .........-.- 7 a 860, 000 33. 
is oo Seb asa uke cs | 323, 000 34. § 
7 or more years. _...-.-- baa aecl | 351, 000 39. : 


1 Between date of discharge from the Armed Forces and Aug. 31, 1950, 


TaBLeE 7.—Public Law 346 program participants, showing place of residence, b 
single and multiple program participation 


Public Law 346 program participants 


Percent of total who 
Place of residence participated in— 
Total i 


Only 1 | More than | 
program program 


All places. ceo e<ee “ ; 1 11, 683, 000 55 | 
Northeast --_- . 3, 443, 000 55 
North Central--_---.---- ; 3, 306, 000 60 
South...-- a 3, 354, 000 50 
West____- Siento 1, 544, 000 59 


1 Includes 36,000 outside the United States. 


Although the place of residence made little if any difference in the overall 
Public Law 346 participation rates, there were significant variations in the single 
and multiple program participation rates among the 4 geographic areas of the 
United States. In the South, 50 percent of the participants received benefits 
under only 1 of the 3 programs; in the other areas the single program participation 
rates were—Northeast, 55 percent; North Central, 60 percent; and West, 59 per- 
cent. It is believed that the primary factors in these variations were the rela- 
tively lower educational attainment of veterans in the South and the economic 
conditions existing in that area which promoted reliance on the two major pro- 
grams—education and training and readjustment allowances, 


* Discharged between September 1, 1945, and August 31, 1946. 
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Education and training program 
Approximately 7,017,000 or slightly over 44 percent of all World War II vet- 
rans had received benefits under the education and training provisions of Public 
Law 346. (Only those veterans who actually received some training were con- 
sidered to have been participants. Veterans who enrolled in courses of training 
but never attended classes, who obtained certificates of entitlement but never 
entered training, or who received only vocational guidance’ and counseling, were 
classified as ‘“‘nonparticipants.’’) 

Education and training program participants were younger (median age in 
1950, 28.9 years) than veterans who received benefits under either of the other 
Public Law 346 programs—readjustment allowances (29.5 years) and loan guar- 
anty (31.9 years). Although older veterans also participated in the education 
and training program in substantial numbers, participation in this program, 
which was originally intended to aid younger persons whose education or occupa- 
tional training had been interrupted or postponed because of World War II service, 
was considerably higher among young veterans. Of the participants, 59 percent 
were less than 30 years old in 1950. Over 60 percent of the veterans who were 
under 25 years of age in 1950 had received these benefits; only 20 percent of those 
who were at least 40 years old had done so. 

Except for the 2,212,000 veterans who had served in the Armed Forces for less 
than 13 months, there was relatively little difference in the rates at which veterans 
with varying amount of service in the Armed Forces during World War II 
participated in the education and training program: 


Percent 
Less than 13 months_-__-- hn d a 31 
13 to 24 months eee ; - ; 18 
25 to 36 months enetiok ; 19 

Be ra : ; : 43 
49 or more months___________-__- waste ; sabes 42 
As was previously noted, actual le oath of service probably was less important 
as a factor in determining the participation or nonparticipation in these programs 
than were other gharactertatiin, such as age. It seems more likely that only 
31 percent of the veterans with less than 13 months of service (median age in 
1950, 31.7 years) participated in the education and training program compared 
with 48 percent of the veterans with 13 to 24 months of service (28.0 years) or 
with 49 percent of the veterans with 25 to 36 months of service (29.3 years) not 
because they had been in the Armed Forces for a shorter period of time but because 


Figure E. - Percentage of World War II Veterans, By Age in 1950, Who 
Participated in the Education and Training Program 
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they had been older when they entered service. A greater proportion of then 
had probably already completed their educational and occupational training 
prior to service or felt that they were ‘‘too old”’ to take advantage of the educatio; 
and training benefits available to them. Furthermore, many of the veterans 
in the group with less than 13 months of service had not been on active duty 
for the required 90 days (unless discharged for service-incurred disability) and 
were therefore ineligible for these benefits. 

Participation in the education and training program was inversely proportional! 
to the time veterans had been in civil life since their discharge from the Armed 
Forces: As the time in civil life increased, the participation rate declined. This 
relationship was probably attributable to four factors: (1) Veterans who had 
returned to civil life a relatively long time before August 31, 1950, were older 
than veterans who had been discharged later; (2) veterans who had been in Civil 
life for relatively long periods were discharged prior to enactment of Public Law 
346 in June 1944 and in many instances had completed their adjustment to civil 
life before the education and training benefits became available; (3) veterans who 
returned to civil life prior to V-E Day, were confronted with less serious readjust- 
ment problems than later dischargees faced and relied less heavily on this program; 
and (4) a substantial proportion of the veterans who had been discharged prior 
to mass demobilization had service-connected disabilities entitling them to similar 
but more attractive benefits under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public 
Law 16, which had been passed in May 1943. 


TABLE 8.—AIl veterans and education and training participants: Median age in 
1950 and time in civil life! 


| 
| Total World War II | Education and training program 
veterans participants 


Time in civil life ! 
Median 
Number age 
(years) 


All veterans. ---. vee 15, 879, 000 
Under 3 years__- : 844, 000 
3 to 3.9 years.__- : - ai 1, 224, 000 
OUP Ge pees cua cud. cs. | 10, 883, 000 
600.69 years... oe oo 222-002. | 1,379,000 
6 to 6.9 years | 618, 000 | 
gL ae | 931, 000 


— 


407, 000 
624, 000 
5, 243, 000 
428, 000 
149, 000 
166, 000 


| 
| 
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1 Between discharge from the Armed Forces and Aug. 31, 1950. 


Except for the South, where the rate of education and training program partici- 
pation (51 percent) was unusually high, there was little variation in the percentages 
of veterans in each geographic region who received these benefits: Northeast, 
41 percent; North Central, 42 percent; South, 51 percent; West, 42 percent. 

he substantially higher rate of participation among veterans in the South 
cannot be explained on the basis of age, since the median ages of all veterans and 
of education and training program participants in the South were the same as or 
only slightly higher than those of veterans and participants in other geographic 
areas. 


TABLE 9.—Place of residence and median age in 1950 of all World War II veterans 
and of education and training program participants 


Total World War IT Education and training 
veterans participants 


Place of residence 


| Number Median age | Percent of | Median age 
| (years) total (years) 





‘i ; 1 15, 879, 000 
I is ina lence ea ennenmNcailgetetilnetiat wall 4, 662, 000 
4, 526, 000 
4, 523, 000 
2, 113, 000 


1 Includes 55,000 outside United States. 
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Figure F. = Percentage of World War II Veterans in Each Geographic Ares 
Who Participsted in the Education and Training Program 


State 
States 


The explanation can perhaps be found in the comparatively lower level in the 
South of educational attainment and occupational training of veterans at time of 
entry into the Armed Forces, which made the education and training benefits 
under Public Law 346 especially attractive when they returned to civil life. 
Also, participation in this program in the South may have been stimulated by 
the less favorable employment situation after V-J Day in that region compared 
with other more heavily industralized areas, 

Most veterans who participated in the education and training program also 
received under either or both of the other two programs. One-third of these 
participants drew no other Public Law 346 benefits, while two-thirds of them 
particpated in the readjustment allowances and loan guaranty programs: 

Percent 


Total education and training participants_-_--_-_-_-_--_- 7, 017, 000 100 


Education and training only. eae ; 33 
Education and training and other spoon. 67 
Readjustment allowances only on oh andnce Ce 55 
Loan guaranty only scaca ee 6 
Readjusted allowances and loan guaranty_._...._.... 435, 000 6 


The median age in 1950 of the 7,017,000 education and training program 
participants was 28.9. years, almost 2 years younger than the 15,879,000 total 
World War II veterans (median age in 1950: 30.8 years). Veterans who par- 
ticipated in the readjustment allowances program as well as the education and 
ae program were, on the average, even younger (median age in 1950: 28.3 
years), 

Although veterans in the South obtained benefits under the education and 
training program at a considerably higher rate (51 percent) than did veterans in 
the other geographic areas (Northeast: 41 percent; North Central: 42 percent; 
West: 42 percent), it does not appear that a disproportionate percentage of these 
beneficiaries also participated in the other two Public Law 346 programs, Veterans 
in the Northeast area participated in the education and training program as well 
as in 1 or both of the other programs at the highest rate of the 4 regions in the 
United States, as the following percentages indicate: Northeast, 73 percent; 
North Central, 63 percent; South, 68 percent; and West, 65Jpercent. 
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Figure G, = Median Age in 1950 of Education and Training Program 
Participants, by Participation in Other Public Law 346 
Programs 
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TABLE 10.—Age distributions of all World War II veterans and of education and 
training program participants, showing receipt of other Public Law 346 benefits 


Education and training program 
participants— 


Age in 1950 Total World Who also received benefits 
War II under— 

veterans | 

Total 


| 


No other | Readjustment 

Public allowance 
Law 346 program 
program 


| 


All ages, number-...-..----.---- . 15, 879, 000 7,017,600 | 2, 280, 000 
18 


Under 25 years---..---- percent 13 16 
lS 33 | 41 37 
ah yt Ee . snl 26 | 25 27 
35 to 39 years te ; see 14 |} 10 ll 
40 years and Over_._-..--- 14 6 9 











Approximately 853,000 (12 percent) of the 7,017,000 education and training 
program participants also received benefits under the loan guaranty program. 
These veterans were older, on the average, than those who did not participate in 
the loan guaranty program. Although there were relatively few of these multi- 
program participants and comparisons are therefore not particularly valid, the 
rate of participation in education and training and loan guaranty programs by the 
same veterans was somewhat higher in the West than in the other three geographic 
areas. 


(b) Readjustment allowances program 


About 53 percent (8,326,000) of the 15,879,000 World War II veterans had 
participated in the readjustment allowances program.!! 


0 If a veteran was not charged with the use of any of his entitlement he was classified as a “‘nonpartici- 
pant.’’ Furthermore, veterans who received benefits under both the unemployment and self-employment 
phases of the program were counted only once. 

1! Public Law 346 provided that benefits under the readjustment allowances provisions would be avail- 
able for a period of 2 years following the veteran’s discharge or termination of the war, whichever was later. 
World War II was terminated for purposes of the act on July 25, 1947. Since over 95 percent of the 15,879,000 
veterans had been discharged by that date, there were relatively few veterans eligible to receive readjust- 
ment allowances after July 25, 1949 
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Figure H. = Percentage of Veterans of Specified Age in 1950 Who 
Participated in the Readjustment Allowances Program 
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Readjustment allowances program participants were slightly older (median age 
in 1950: 29.5 years) than veterans who received benefits under the education and 
training program (28.9 years) but they were younger than loan guaranty program 
participants (31.9 years). Although there was a definite inverse relationship 
between age and the rate of readjustment allowances program participation—as 
the age increased, the participation rate declined—this correlation was less 
marked than in the education and training program. About two-thirds of the 
2,113,000 veterans who were under 25 years of age in 1950 and almost one-half 
of the 4,204,000 who were between 30 and 34 years old had participated in the 
readjustment allowances program, while only about one-third of the 2,168,000 
who were at least 40 years of age had done so. Of the 8,326,000 program partici- 
pants, the following percentages were of the specified age in 1950: 

Percent 

Under 25 years_-- é na ; 17 
25 to 29 years-___-- Bd ae saad sg > 37 
30 to 34 years__----- ie sual 25 
- 12 

9 


TABLE 11.—Place of residence and age of all World War II veterans and of readjust- 
ment allowances program participants 


Total World War II | Readjustment allowances 
veterans program participants 
Place of residence 
Median age Percent of Median age 
Number in 1950 | total in 1950 
(years) (years) 


All pigees. cwitsas ssi , 1 15, 879, 000 30.8 
Northeast - ie bn | 4, 662, 000 30.9 
Ped Central___- Sor 4, 526, 000 30.4 
South __ Bt ee eeee Ly 4, 523, 000 31.0 
West ._. se Sitieaeeewmntlinda 2, 113, 000 31.0 


' Includes 55,000 veterans outside United States. 
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Length of Armed Forces service—except for the group of veterans who served 
fewer than 13 months—apparently was not an important factor in the readjust. 
ment allowances program. The rates of participation for veterans having the 
specified amount of service in World War II were: 


All veterans 


Under 13 months 

13 to 24 months 

25 to 36 months 

37 to 48 months 

49 months or more___________- 


In all probability, veterans who had less than 13 months of service participated 
in the readjustment allowances program at a significantly lower rate than did 
veterans with more service for substantially the same reasons that they also re- 
ceived education and training program benefits less frequently: (1) they were 
oldev, on the average, and had entered the Armed Forces after substantial experi- 
ence in the labor force so that they had jobs to which they could return after their 
relatively brief periods of active duty; (2) many of them were discharged after 
less than 90 days of service for reasons other than service-incurred disability and 
were ineligible; (3) most. of them returned to civil life prior to V-E Day and had 
comparatively little difficulty in securing desirable new employment or in exer- 
cising their reemployment rights in their former jobs. Furthermore, veterans 
who had spent considerable time in the Armed Forces had much more difficulty 
than did veterans who had been in uniform for a relatively short period in ‘“‘ad- 
justing to the facts of life.”” The short-service veterans had not been away long 
enough, in most cases, to have developed the attitudes of uncertainty, restlessness, 
and desire for a change which contributed to the high rate of membership in the 
so-called 52-20 clubs by the younger (in terms of age) but older (in terms of length 
of service) veterans. 


TABLE 12.—Time in civil life! and age of all World War II veterans and of 





Total World War II Readjustment allowance 
veterans participants 


Time in civil life ! 


Number |Medianagein| Percent of |Medianage in 
1950 (years) total 


AD COI iii nn che 1. thine dou is ‘ 15, 879, 000 
PN cUcULeeaaeucu<< 844, 000 
EE cs veniwuicickanmonws . ; 1, 224, 000 | 

sinkenianileatie-beddieadiaia 10, 883, 000 
1, 379, 000 | 

618, 000 | 

931, 000 | 





1 Between date of discharge from the Armed Forces and Aug. 31, 1950. 


Participation in the readjustment allowances program was greatest among 
veterans who had been in civil life since their discharge from the Armed Forces 
the shortest time. Furthermore, the participation rate within each group, 
classified by time in civil life, was highest for the younger veterans and declined 
as the ages increased. (For example, 10,883,000 veterans had been discharged 
between September 1, 1945, and August 31, 1946, and thus had been in civil life 
for at least 4 but less than 5 years. This group of veterans received benefits 
under the program, by age, as follows: under 25 years old, 74 percent; 25-29 
years old, 65 percent; 30-34 years old, 52 percent; 35-39 years old, 48 percent; 
and 40 or more years old, 39 percent. Although these veterans had all been dis- 
charged in the year following V-J Day and presumably faced the same general 
economic conditions and employment situation, the characteristics related to 
age were apparently dominant factors in influencing participation in the program, 
while time in civil life in itself was of relative unimportance. 
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Younger veterans generally had had little or no employment experience prior 
o service and upon discharge few had jobs to which they could or wanted to 
return; they availed themselves of the benefits provided by the readjustment 
illowances program because they were truly unemployed or because they wanted 
time to “adjust” and to decide on a course of action. Furthermore, younger 
veterans could afford to “‘take it easy” for awhile after discharge: they had rela- 
tively few responsibilities and the weekly benefit was more than many veterans, 
lacking training and experience, could earn at the jobs for which they were quali- 
fied and which were offered them. 

The older veterans, on the other band, were anxious to resume the careers that 
service in the Armed Forces had interrupted. Generally, they returned to the 
jobs they had left although many sought new employment or different employers. 
In most eases, because of their age, “time was of the essence’’ and they were 
eager to make up for the real or fancied losses resulting from their service. Since 
they were usually responsible for the economic well-being of others as well as 
themselves, they were less able than younger veterans to rely on the weekly 
benefits under the readjustment allowances program as a source of income while 
they became “readjusted.”” Furthermore, many older veterans, although not 
entirely satisfied with their jobs or earnings, looked forward to the time when 
they might be in real need of such unemployment assistance and were reluctant 
to use their entitlement unnecessarily. 

Not only did more than half of all World War II veterans participate in the 
readjustment allowances program but 57 percent of these participants also re- 
ceived benefits under one or both of the other Public Law 346 programs. (Of the 
veterans who participated in the education and training program, 67 percent also 
received other Public Law 346 program benefits.) Public Law 346 program 
participation by the 8,326,000 veterans who received readjustment allowances 
was: 

Percent 

Total readjustment allowances participants - -- -- died 100 
Readjustment allowances only 43 
Readjustment allowances and other___._.......--------- 4, 720, 000 57 
Education and training only 3, 884, 000 47 
Loan guaranty only 401, 000 5 
Education and training and loan guaranty 435, 000 5 


About 836,000 World War II veterans not only received benefits for unem- 
ployment or self-employment under the readjustment allowances program but 
also obtained guaranteed or insured loans under the loan guaranty provisions of 
Public Law 346. Thus, 10 percent of the veterans who had been unemployed, 
or had income of less than $100 a month if self-employed, after discharge from 
the Armed Forces, were able to finance the purchase of homes, farms, and bus- 
inesses by the end of August 1950. 

Veterans who participated in the readjustment allowances program were 
usually younger than those who did not, and those veterans who received educa- 
tion and training program benefits in addition to readjustment allowances were 
even younger. The median age in 1950 of the 8,326,000 veterans who had drawn 
readjustment allowances was 29.5 years; the median of the 7,017,000 education 
and training program participants was 28.9 years. However, veterans who re- 
ceived benefits under the readjustment allowances program only were almost 
3 years older, on the average, (median age in 1950: 31.2 years), than veterans who 
received both readjustment allowances and education and training program bene- 
fits (median age in 1950: 28.3 years). Although less than half—46 percent—of 
the total World War II veterans were under 30 years old in 1950, almost two- 
thirds—65 percent—of the veterans who received benefits under both of these 
programs were in that age group. 
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TABLE 13.—Age distributions of all World War II veterans and of readjustmen; 
allowances program participants, showing receipt of other Public Law 846 benefits 


Readjustment allowances progran 
participants— 


Total World Who also received benefits 
Age in 1950 War Il under— 
veterans hte tetidienencipleellasinetea cheatin 
Noother | Education 
Public Law | and training 
346 program program 


| | 
All ages, number... bt eee, 15, 879, 000 8, 326, 000 | 3, 606, 000 | 3, 884, 00 


Percent Percent | Percent | 

Under 25 years. ............. : . li 17 | | 
25 to 29 years__- ; 3: 37 | 31 | 

| 


Percent 


1 
30 to 34 years............- te Accs 25 | 26 
35 to 39 years.............-- 12 | 16 
40 years and over______- acetal 9 14 


(c) Loan guaranty program 


About 12 percent (1,913,000) of the 15,879,000 World War II veterans had 
participated ” in the loan guaranty program. 

Veterans who obtained VA guaranteed or insured home, farm, or business 
loans were older than other veterans. The median age in 1950 of loan guaranty 
program participants was 31.9 years, compared with 30.8 years of all veterans, 
28.9 years of education and training participahts, and 29.5 years of veterans who 
received readjustment allowances. 


TABLE 14,—Age distributions of all World War II veterans of participants in Public 
Law 346 programs, by program 


Public Law 346 participants 
Total World |___ 
Age in 1950 War II | 
veterans Loan | Edueation | Readjustment 
guaranty | and training | allowances 
program | program program 
All ages, number- fu 15, 879, 000 1,913,000 | 7, 017, 000 | 8, 326, 000 
Under 25 years........_..- percent _| 13 5 18 7 
25 to 29 years..._.....- do 33 31 | 41 | 37 
or 
1: 





30 to 34 years_-_..._...- do 26 36 25 

35 to 39 years_-____- do 14 17 10 

40 years and Over_.-_-_-_--- pease 14 1l 6 | “ 
NE i rat cctnest etnies « : .years.. 30.8 31.9 28.9 | 29. 5 


Unlike the education and training and readjustment allowances program bene- 
ficiaries, participants in the loan guaranty program had to be financially responsi- 
ble in order to obtain the benefits of this program. Furthermore, the benefits 
under the loan guaranty provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
would be available for more than 10 years after most veterans returned to civil 
life, whereas benefits under the other two programs would terminate much earlier: 
new loans may be guaranteed or insured by the Veterans’ Administration until 
at least July 1957, but most veterans could not enter training under Public Law 
346 after July 1951 and the payments of readjustment allowances were terminated 
for practically all veterans in July 1949. It is probable that these factors account 
for the relatively low rate of participation in the program by August 31, 1950, as 
well as for the fact that loan guaranty program participants were older than vet- 
erans who received benefits under the two other Public Law 346 programs. 

Veterans who obtained home, farm, and business loans under the provisions of 
Public Law 346 had served in the Armed Forces about 3 months longer, on the 
average (median: 33.5 months) than beneficiaries of the education and training 
or readjustment allowances programs. Furthermore, the loan guaranty partici- 
pation rate was higher among veterans with longer service: 


12 Only veterans whose loans had been closed and disbursed were included as participants. Veterals 
who obtained two or more loans were counted only once. 
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Figure 1, » Percentage of World War II Veterans of Specified Age in 
1950 who participated in the Loan OQuaranty Program 


Percent 
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Percent 

All veterans.-__..._...-_- FLD i i : 12 
Under 13 months__-_-_-_-_-_-__- ; oo ‘ 7 

13 to 24 months bya 10 

25 to 36 months_-__._....._--- 

eh s 16 

The rate of loan guaranty program participation was about the same in each 
of the four geographic areas, but was highest in the West. In that region, where 
population gains due to migration in the years following World War II were 
general, 15 percent of the veterans had obtained V A-guaranteed or insured loans, 
compared with 12 percent in the northeast and north central areas, and 11 percent 
in the South. 

Two-thirds (1,254,000) of the veterans who obtained V A-guaranteed or insured 
loans also received benefits under the education and training and readjustment 
allowances programs: 

Percent 
Total loan guaranty participants -_-_-........._---- 1, 913, 000 100 


Loan guaranty only 659, 000 
Loan guaranty and other 1, 254, 000 


Education and training only 418, 000 

Readjustment allowances only 401, 000 

Education and training and readjustment allowances_. 435, 000 
About 836,000 veteran borrowers had also received payments under the readjust- 
ment allowances program. Thus, over two-fifths (44 percent) of the veterans 
who were later able to establish themselves financially so as to be considered 
reliable risks had earlier relied on the readjustment allowances program for the 
temporary assistance that program offered to unemployed veterans and veterans 
who were self-employed but whose incomes were relatively low. 


3. MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


Of the 15,879,000 World War II veterans who returned to civil life between 
September 16, 1940, and August 31, 1950," slightly under 20 percent (3,137,000) 


13 For purposes of receiving medical program benefits and services, World War II began December 7, 1941, 
and ended December 31, 1946. For convenience, as well as because the number of veterans involved was 
comparatively small (about 3 percent (475,000) of the 15,879,000 veterans had not served at least 1 day in 
that period), no attempt was made to eliminate from the survey group veterans who had service only before 
or after those dates. 
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had participated in (i. e., received care or treatment under) 1 or more of the 3 
medical programs. Included in the term “medical programs” are: (a) Care and 
treatment of veterans in VA hospitals or in non-VA hospitals as VA patients: 
(b) outpatient medical treatment; and (c) outpatient dental treatment. The 
3,137,000 medical program participants received benefits and services as follows: 


Percent 

Total medical programs participants - - - - -- - 100 

1 medical program only 80 

ed ctenteinieai 22 

Outpatient medical treatment 17 

Outpatient dental treatment 4] 

2 medical programs-_-._.........-.-- sebpanedungtvenretiiinine 18 

Hospital and outpatient medical 7 
Hospital and outpatient dental 
Outpatient medical and dental 


The gross total participation in each of the 3 medical programs, which includes 
the duplication resulting from the receipt of benefits and services under 2 or 3 
of these programs by about 652,000 or 21 percent, of the net total participants, was: 


Percent 
Total World War II veterans 15, 879, 000 100 
Hospital care participants 
Outpatient medical treatment participants 1, 046, 000 
Outpatient dental treatment participants 1, 705, 000 11 


In terms of gross participation, therefore, over 54 percent of the 3,137,000 medical 
program participants received outpatient dental treatment; 36 percent were 
given VA hospital care; and 33 percent received outpatient medical treatment. 
The median age in 1950 (31.1 years) of the 3,137,000 veterans who had received 
medical benefits or services was slightly higher than the median age of all veterans 
(30.8 years). Veterans who received outpatient dental treatment were about 
2% or 3 years younger than participants in the other 2 medical programs, but the 
average age of veterans who participated in 1 or more of these programs was only 
slightly higher than that of nonparticipating veterans. Furthermore, veterans in 
each age group participated in the medical programs at almost identical rates: 
of the 2,113,000 veterans under 25 years of age in 1950, about 19 percent received 
benefits and services under 1 or more of these programs; about 21 percent of the 
2,168,000 veterans who were 40 or more years old participated in these programs. 


TaBLeE 15.—Percentage distributions by age in 1950 of all World War II veterans, 
medical program participants, and medical program nonparticipants 





Total World Medical Medical 
Age in 1950 War II program program non- 
veterans participants | participants 





All ages, number 15, 879, 000 3, 137, 000 12, 742, 000 
Under 25 years 13 12 14 
25 to 29 years ee 33 32 
30 to 34 years ‘ . at 26 27 
35 to 39 years windes 14 15 
40 years and over 14 “4 
: 30.8 31.1 


Of the 3,137,000 veterans who received benefits under the medical programs, 
1,682,000 or 54 percent had been rated for disability compensation and pension 
purposes by the Veterans’ Administration as service-connected disabled or non- 
service-connected totally and permanently disabled.“ About 1,185,000 (38 
percent) had received awards of compensation or pension for disabilities rated at 
least 10 percent in degree; an additional 497,000 (16 percent) were service-con- 
nected disabled to a degree of less than 10 percent. 


4 ‘The popesien of non-service-connected totally and permanently disabled is estimated to be less than 
n 


2 percent. August 1950, 1.6 percent of all World War II disability awards were pensions paid to non- 
service-connected disabled veterans. 
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About 80 percent of the 3,137,000 medical program participants had received 
‘are and treatment under only 1 of the 3 programs, 18 percent under 2 programs 
in the category, and 2 percent and participated in all 3 programs. 

Veterans who participated in only 1 of the 3 medical programs were younger 
on the average than those who received care and treatment under 2 or all 3 
The median age in 1950 of the 2,485,000 one-medical-program participants was 
30.6 years, almost 2 years younger than the 575,000 participants (32.5 years) 
in 2 programs and 1.5 years younger than the 77,000 veterans (32.1 years) who 
received benefits under all 3 programs. 


(a) Hospital care 

About 1,115,000 World War IJ veterans had been hospitalized one or more 
times by the Veterans’ Administration in VA or non-VA hospitals. These 
veterans represented 7 percent of the total who had returned to civil life and 35 
percent of the medical programs participants. 

Veterans who received hospital care were older (median age in 1950, 32.1 years) 
than those who received treatment under the outpatient dental program (29.7 
years) but somewhat younger than outpatient medical program participants 
(32.6 years). And veterans who had been hospitalized by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration were about 1.3 years older than nonhospitalized veterans (median age in 
1950, 30.8 years). 

As would be ss higher proportions of the older than of younger veterans 
received hospital benefits. Of the 2,113,000 veterans who were less than 25 years 
old in 1950, about 5 percent had been hospitalized, while 9 percent of the 2,223,000 
who were between 35 and 40 years of age had been hospital program participants. 

About 518,000 or 46 percent of the veterans who had been hospitalized by the 
Veterans’ Administration had been determined for compensation and pension 
purposes to have service-connected disabilities of at least 10 percent in degree or 
non-service-connected total and permanent disabilities. (These veterans had 
received awards of disability compenastion or pension.) In addition, almost 
175,000 or 16 percent had service-connected disabilities which were rated at less 
than 10 percent (for which no awards of compensation were payable). Thus, 62 
percent of the World War II veterans who had been hospitalized by the Veterans’ 
Administration had service-connected disabilities ranging from less than 10 percent 
to 100 percent in degree." 


Figure J,- Percentage of World War II Veterans who had Particip2ted in 
the Hospital Program, by Age in 1950 
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6 See footnote, p. 326. 
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On August 31, 1950, about 412,000 or 37 percent of the veterans who had 
received VA hospital program benefits were currently receiving disability com- 
pensation or pension awards.'® The distribution by degree of impairment was: 

Percent 
Disability awards recipients 112, 000 100 


Degree of impairment: 
10 percent __ 123, 000 
20 percent ----_--- iad URS AI 50, 000 
30 percent _ _- inane a diaties E ak 55, 000 
Sa en ee ces - ks aeemeaad 34, 000 
50 percent _--_-_--- ; : aca 33, 000 
60 percent adie , 21, 000 
70 peroent........-. senor Eee 
80 percent. --_--_--- ad “3 5, 000 
90 percent Sas , “ts oun 1, 000 
100 percent snhieas:"sin de 


Less than 0.5 percent. 


Of the 1,115,000 veterans who had received VA hospitalization benefits, about 
307,000 or 27 percent had also received treatment under the outpatient medical 
program and 199,000 or 18 percent had also participated in the outpatient dental 
program: 

Percent 


Total hospital program participants__- ..-- 1, 115, 000 

No other medical program participation _ i i 686, 000 
Some other medical program participation _ 429, 000 
Outpatient medical only-__- ‘ 230, 000 
Outpatient dental only _. ‘ , 122, 000 
Outpatient medical and dental _ _- J i 77, 000 


(b) Outpatient medical treatment program 

An estimated 7 percent (1,046,000) of the 15,879,000 veterans had received VA 
outpatient medical treatment. One of every three (33 percent) medical program 
participants had received benefits and services as medical outpatients. 

On the average, veterans who participated in the outpatient medical program 
were older than nonparticipants. In 1950, their median age was 32.6 years, 
compared wity 30.8 years of all veterans, 32.1 years of veterans who had been 
hospitalized by the Veterans’ Administration, and 29.7 years of participants in 
the outpatient dental program. 

Only about 2 percent of the veterans who were less than 25 years old in 1950 
received outpatient medical treatment. Proportionately, 3 times as many (6 
percent) of the veterans who were at least 25 but less than 30 years of age had 
been VA medical outpatients. 

Of the 1,046,000 veterans who had received outpatient medical treatment, 
about 938,000 or 90 percent had service-connected disabilities..7 About 773,000 
or 74 percent of the medical outpatients had service-connected disabilities of at 
least 10 percent in degree for which compensation awards were paid. In addition, 
165,000 or 16 percent had service-connected disabilities which were not compen- 
sable because impairment was rated as less than 10 percent. 

About 614,000 (59 percent) of the medical outpatients were still receiving dis- 
ability compensation or pension #® awards on August 31, 1950.19 The distribu- 
tion by degree of impairment was: 

Percent 

Disability awards recipients : 614, 000 100 
Degree of impairment: 

10 percent : 229, 000 37 

20 to 40 percent eS : 253, 000 41 

50 to 90 percent 91, 000 15 

100 percent 41, 000 7 


16 Although 518,000 or 46 percent of the hospitalized veterans had received awards at some time, 106,000 or 
9 percent were in terminated status on August 31, 1950. Among reasons for termination were death, im- 
provement of condition, refusal of award, return to the Armed Forces. 

17 Veterans with nonservice-connected disabilities received outpatient medical treatment on an emergency 
basis, or pending adjudication of a disability claim (prima facie), or as VA employees, or on a follow-up basis 
after treatment in VA hospitals for certain specified conditions. 

18 Less than 2 percent of these awards were for nonservice-connected disability. 

18 The other 159,000 awards had been terminated for reasons such as death, improvement of condition, 
refusal of award, return to the Armed Forces. 
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It should be noted that the degree of impairment is not a permanent rating. The 
percentage of disability may, and probably did, decrease or increase in many in- 
stances between the date of the veterans’ participation in the outpatient medical 
program and August 31, 1950. For example, many veterans who were originally 
rated as 20 percent disabled, on subsequent reexamination were found to have 
improved and in August 1950 may have been receiving compensation for 10 per- 
cent impairment. Likewise, some veterans who earlier had been determined to 
be 80 or 90 percent disabled may later have been rated as suffering 100 percent 
disablement. 


Figure x,~- Percentage of World War II Veterans who Participated in the 
Outpatient Medical Program, by Age in 1950 
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One of every two veterans who received medical treatment as outpatients also 
participated in the outpatient dental program and/or the hospital program: 


Percent 


Total outpatient medical participants__........--- 1, 046, 000 100 

No other medical program_.- - - 516, 000 49 
Some other medical program 530, 000 51 
Outpatient dental only 223, 000 21 
Hospital only aaa 230, 000 22 
Outpatient dental and hospital , ‘ aia 77, 000 8 


Thus, about 307,000 or 30 percent of the outpatient medical participants were 
also hospitalized by the Veterans’ Administration and 300,000 or 29 percent had 
also received benefits under the outpatient dental program. 


(c) Outpatient dental treatment program 

Participation in the outpatient dental program, for which eligibility require- 
ments were considerably less rigid, was greater than in either of the other two 
medical programs. Approximately 1,705,000 veterans (11 percent of the veteran 
population) had received dental treatment under this outpatient program. They 
represented 54 percent of the 3,137,000 participants in the combined medical 
programs. 

Outpatient dental program participants were younger (median age in 1950, 
29.7 years) than the total veterans (30.8 years), outpatient medical program 
participants (32.6 years), or veterans who had been hospitalized (32.1 years). 
Unlike the other medical programs, participation in the outpatient dental pro- 
gram was proportionately greater among younger veterans, For example, about 
14 percent of the 2,113,000 veterans who were under 25 years of age in 1950 
participated in the outpatient dental program; of the 2,168,000 veterans 40 or 
more years old, only 8 percent received benefits under this program. 
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Figure L.- Percentage of World War II Veterans who Participated in 
the Outpatient Dental Program, by Age in 1950 
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Approximately 25 percent (418,000) of the veterans who had participated in the 
outpatient dental program had service-connected disabilities ° of at least 10 per- 
cent in degree (relatively few of these veterans were totally and permanently 
disabled from non-service-connected injuries or disease). In addition, 15 percent 
(256,000) had service-connected disabilities which were rated as disabling to a 
degree of less than 10 percent. Thus, about 40 percent (674,000) of the 1,705,000 
veterans who received treatment for dental disabilities had service-connected 
disabilities. 

On August 31, 1950, about 327,000 or 19 percent of the outpatient dental 
program participants, were currently receiving awards for service-connected dis- 
abilities,#4 ranging from 10 to 100 percent in degree of impairment: ph 

ercent 

Disability awards recipients. ‘ 327, 000 100 
Degree of impairment: 

10 percent 43 

20-40 percent 40 

50-90 percent 12 

RO ee a eb eee acer ek sews coco Deh aoe 5 


About 300,000, or 18 percent of the veterans who had obtained dental treat- 
ment under the VA outpatient dental program had also received treatment under 
the outpatient medical program, and 199,000, or 12 percent, had been hospitalized 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The extent to which participants in the out- 
patient dental program also received benefits and services under the two other 
medical programs is indicated by the following: air 

erce 


Total outpatient dental program participants 


No other medical program participation 
Some other medical program participation 
Outpatient medical only 
Hospital only 
Outpatient medical and hospital 


One out of every four veterans who obtained treatment under the outpatient 
dental program also received benefits under 1 or both of the other 2 medical 


2% In most instances, a disability other than dental and primarily{ or compensation or pension purposes 
accounted for the 10 percent or more rating. 

21 Although 418,000 or 25 percent of these participants, had received, awards at some time, 91,000 or over, 
5 percent, were in terminated status by August 31, 1950. Among reasons for termination were improve- 
ment of condition, death, refusal ofaward ,return to Armed Forces. 
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programs. One out of every five outpatient dental program participants also 
participated in either the outpatient medical or the hospital program, while 1 out 
of 20 participated in both. 

4. OTHER PROGRAMS 


(a) Disability compensation and pensions 

About 2,215,000 or 14 percent of the veterans who had returned to civil life 
had received compensation for service-connected disability. An additional 9 
percent (1,462,000) had been determined to be disabled from service-connected 
causes but were not entitled to compensation because their disabilities were rated 
at less than 10 percent in degree. Thus, 3,677,000 or 23 percent of all World 
War II veterans had recognized disabilities which were (a) compensable,” (b) non- 
compensable,™ or (c) pensionable.*5 


Figure Me Percentage of World War TI Veterans of Specified Age in 
1950 Who Had Received Disability Compensation or Pension 
Payments 
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The median age in 1950 of veterans who had received disability compensation 
or pension payments was 32.6 years, more than 2 years higher than the median 
age of veterans who had not received such payments. Relatively few of the 
youngest veterans received these benefits.2* Of the 2,113,000 veterans who were 
less than 25 years old in 1950, slightly more than 4 percent were compensably 
disabled or pensionable. On the other hand, of the 2,223,000 veterans who were 
35 to 39 years old, about 18 percent had received disability compensation or 
pension payments, and such payments were made to 16 percent of the 2,168,000 
veterans at least 40 years of age. 

Although there were only slight differences in the percentages of veterans in 
each of the four geographic areas of the United States who received disability 
compensation and pension payments, relatively more veterans in the North- 


2 It is estimated that at least $8 percent of the disabled veterans received service-connected disability 
compensation payments; the balance received pensions for non-service-connected disability. Because 
relatively few of the latter were involved, no attempt was made to distinguish between compensation and 
pension recipients. 

%3 Incurred in or aggravated by service in the Armed Forces and rated as disabling to a degree of 10 per- 
cent or more, : 

* Incurred in or aggravated by service in the Armed Forces and rated as disabling to a degree of less than 
10 percent. 

2% Not incurred in or aggravated by service in the Armed Forces but permanently and totally disabling. 

% An estimated 30 percent of the beneficiaries received compensation payments for disabilities incurred 
in combat; the other 70 percent for disabilities incurred in or aggravated by service but not the result of 
combat. In the former group, the combat exposure rate was doubtless the primary factor underlying the 
incidence of disabilities. In the latter group, however, age would appear to on been very closely related 
to the disability rate; older veterans would not only have been more susceptible to disabling diseases and 
injuries than younger veterans but would more commonly have had disabilities prior to entry into the 
Armed Forces which were aggravated by service. 
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eastern States did so that in the North Central States, the South, or the West 
Approximately 16 percent of the veterans in the Northeastern States had received 
these payments; in each of the other areas, about 13 percent of the veterans had 
done so. 

About 1,664,000 (75 percent) of the disability compensation and pension 
recipients were on the rolls and receiving payments on August 31, 1950, the close 
of the study period. Thus, in 1 our of every 4 cases, the veteran’s payments had 
been terminated. Among the reasons for termination were: death, improvement 
of health, return to active duty with the Armed Forces, income beyond the legal 
maximum (pension cases only). 

By far the greatest proportion of the veterans still on the rolls were disabled 
to a relatively minor degree: 

Percent 
Disability awards recipients__- aa See aes Ce Om One 100 
Degree of impairment: 
10 percent Saos adinen : 725, 000 
20 percent : —_ 3 252, 000 
30 percent naman BE wiaesd 259, 000 
40 percent _- RS ae 143, 000 
50 percent 86, 000 
od ee ee estes 55, 000 
70 percent ae paw > Pact 25, 000 
NE i nn cccdcteaecnt ease ‘ arts 19, 000 
90 percent ; : 3, 000 
100 percent ! aaa ; 97, 000 


1 Includes all (27,000) of the totally and permanently disabled veterans receiving non-service-connected 
pensions. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 


In all, about 4,652,000 (29 percent) of the veterans who had returned to civil 
life had filed claims for disability compensation or pension. These claims were 
disposed of as follows: 

Percent 

Total claims adjudicated kid wim ee ey ee A 100 
Approved Pek eae 2, 215, 000 48 
eer...) ae ee a ae. 2, 437, 000 52 
Less than 10 percent disability ——_--~---- eee ee 31 
Other reasons a : emg 975, 000 21 


Almost one-third (31 percent) of all the adjudicated claims were disallowed be- 
cause the service-connected conditions were disabling to a degree of less than 
10 percent. The ‘other reasons’’ for which claims were disaliowed included, for 
example, the absence of a disability, failure to establish service connection, and 
inability to qualify for non-service-connected disability pension because of annual 
income greater than the legal maximum. 

Of the 2,215,000 claims approved for payment, about 551,000 or 25 percent 
had been terminated by August 31, 1950. By far the most common reason for 
termination was the improvement in the veteran’s condition so that he no longer 
was disabled to a degree of 10 percent or more: This was the reason for 419,000 
(76 percent) of the terminations. The remaining 132,000 awards were terminated 
for reasons such as death, return to the Armed Forces, voluntary rejection of pay- 
ments, and income in excess of the statutory maximum. 

Over half (1,185,000 or 53 percent) of the 2,215,000 compensably disabled 
veterans had also received benefits under 1 or more of the 3 medical programs— 
hospital care, outpatient medical treatment, and outpatient dental treatment. 
The gross numbers and percentages were: 
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Percent 
Total compensation and pension beneficiaries . - ™ 2, 215, 000 
Hospital care ree our 517, 000 
Outpatient medical treatment - - - ’ pein wala 773, 000 
Outpatient dental treatment - - -- da oagiead 418 , 000 


{bout 728,000 (61 percent) of the 1,185,000 veterans who 

received benefits under both the disability compensation 

and pensions program and the medical programs received 

only one type of medical care: 
Hospital only fon Se OD & nahn 215, 000 
Outpatient medical only__-- -- ~~ -- BL Pe Soe Joe tS is 365, 000 
Outpatient dental only--_-------- ~ eis ; ; 148, 000 


Total eex _ r 728, 000 


One out of every three received benefits under two medical 

programs: 
i and outpatient medical 187, 000 
Hospital and outpatient dental__- - --- , 49, 000 
Outpatient medical and dental pi cmteind 155, 000 


ja ae 391, 000 


The remaining 66,000 veterans (6 percent) who participated in the disability 
compensation and pensions received benefits under all 3 medical programs. 


TABLE 16.—Participation in specific medical programs by veterans who were receiv- 
ing disability compensation or pension payments in August 1950 by degree of 
disability 


Compensation and pension recipients who participated in 
specified medical program 
Total 
compensation 
Degree of disability and pension Hospital care Outpatient medical | Outpatient dental 
recipients 


Number | Percent of Number Peresnt of Number | Percent of 
total | | total total 


| i 
All recipients. ..........-.-} 1, 664,000 | 412,000 | 25 | 614,000 | 37 327, 000 20 


10 percent. 725,000 | 123, 000 | 17 | 229,000 


32 | 141,000 19 
20 percent to 30 percent 511,000 | 105, 000 | 21 | 189,000 | 37 | 103,000 
40 percent to 90 percent- 331, 000 | 107, 000 | 32 155, 000 | 47 | 68,000 21 


41,000 | 42 15, 000 15 


100 percent 97, 000 77,000 79 | 





Considerably more (37 percent) of the 1,664,000 veterans who were receiving 
disability compensation or pension awards in August 1950 had received out- 
patient medical treatment than either hospitalization (25 percent) or outpatient 
dental care (20 percent). When classified by the degree of disability, however, 
by far the highest participation rate was recorded by 100 percent disabled vet- 
erans, 4 out of 5 of whom had been hospitalized by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The lowest medical program participation rate was also recorded by these veterans, 
about 1 in 7 of whom (15 percent) received treatment under the outpatient 
dental program.” In general, participation rates in the latter program were 
lower than those in the hospital and outpatient medical programs. Furthermore, 
outpatient dental program participation rates were quite similar for each group 
of veterans with specified degrees of disability. In most instances, the dental 
disabilities for which veterans received treatment under the outpatient dental 
program were not the ones for which they had received compensation ratings of 
1) percent or more. 

More veterans whose claims for compensation had been disallowed because 
they were less than 10 percent disabled, participated in the outpatient dental 
program than in either of the other 2 medical programs. Of the 1,462,000 
veterans in that category, 256,000 or 18 percent had received VA outpatient 


’ Their lower rate of participation in the outpatient dental program was probably due to the receipt of 
dental services while hospitalized. 
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dental treatment; 175,000 or 12 percent had been hospitalized by the Veterans’ 
Administration; and 165,000 (11 percent) had been given treatment under the 
outpatient medical program. 


(b) Vocational rehabilitation 


Public Law 16, 78th Congress, approved March 24, 1943, provided that any 
veteran who served in the Armed Forces during World War II ** ‘“‘who is honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who has a disability incurred in or aggravated by such 
service for which pension * is payable * * * and is in need of vocational re- 
habilitation to overcome the handicap of such disability, shall be entitled to 
such vocational rehabilitation * * *”’ 

By the end of August 1950, about 545,000 disabled veterans had received voca- 
tional rehabilitation benefits under Public Law 16. These veterans represented 
over 3 percent of the 15,879,000 who had been separated to civil life and about 
25 percent of the 2,215,000 who had received compensation payments for service- 
connected disabilities of 10 percent or more.*® 

The entire group of 2,215,000 veterans with service-connected disabilities of 
10 percent or more was about 1.5 years older, on the average, than the 545,000 
who also participated in the vocational rehabilitation program. The median age 
in 1950 of Public Law 16 participants was 31.0 years. 


TaBLE 17.—Participation in the vocational rehabilitation program by disabled 
veterans with at least a 10 percent disability rating, by age in 1950! 


Total vet- Participants in Public 
erans with Law 16 program 
Age in 1950 ! disability 
| rating of 10 
percent or Number Percent of 
more total 


NN a eh i inidd at dieebabeddin wbnwencothbewagaeus 2, 215, 000 
PE IE Lact ota celadinscestooclcentbbbestedusoel 86, 000 
i t 2, . Berea le ee 637, 000 
I taiennednenaapticnwmenaminwewe 745, 000 
hd Se ee 399, 000 
ay OE a Sa se npn cee Roel 348, 000 








1 Difference between year of birth and 1950. 


Just as the younger veterans participated in the Public Law 346 education 
and training program at the highest rates, so also did the younger disabled vet- 
erans obtain vocational rehabilitation benefits under Public Law 16 much more 
commonly than did older veterans who were eligible. Almost 2 out of every 5 
veterans with a service-connected disability of at least 10 percent who were under 
25 years of age in 1950 had received vocational rehabilitation benefits; only 1 
out of every 6 who were at least 40 years old had done so. Since younger vet- 
erans, as a rule, had less education prior to service and fewer of them had per- 
manent job attachments, they would be more eager than older disabled veterans 
to obtain additional training or to enter training for occupations requiring new 
skills and knowledge. 

Proportionately, more vocational rehabilitation program participants received 
treatment and care under 1 or more of the 3 medical programs than did all vet- 
erans with disabilities rated at 10 percent or more. Almost one-third (30 percent) 
of the Public Law 16 beneficiaries received outpatient dental treatment, com- 
pared with one-fifth (19 percent) of the total disabled veterans. 


2% Defined in the act as ‘‘after December 6, 1941, and oo to the termination of the present war.’’ Later 
C 


amendments extended eligibility to veterans who had served between September 16, 1940, and July 25, 
1947, the same as for education and training under Public Law 346. 

” Actually, compensation, which is payable when the disability incurred in or aggravated by service. 
Pension is payable when the disability is nonservice connected. 

3° Includes a few who drew retirement pay from the Armed Forces rather than VA disability compensa- 
tion. Less than 2 percent of these 2,215,000 veterans received pension payments for nonservice-connected 
total and permanent disability. 
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TaBLE 18.—Participation in medical programs by veterans with disability ratings of 
10 percent or more 


Veterans with disability ratings of 10 percent or m« 


Medical program | T Public Law 16 participants 


Number Percent Number | Percent 


| | 
Total disabled veterans---...................... 2, 215, 000 |.... 545, 000 


Outpatient dental dia’ 418, 000 | 
TOG nc hth ES, onndttinkbiececase - 517, 000 


164, 000 
146, 000 


| 
wane i 
Outpatient medical 773, 000 | 3 | 287, 000 
| 
1 





Perhaps the primary reason for the higher participation rates in the medical 
programs by Public Law 16 trainees is that VA medical services were made avail- 
able to them for non-service-connected conditions which might otherwise lead to 
interruption of their training. Furthermore, they received constant supervision 
from VA training officers who informed them of their rights and privileges and 
recommended medical or dental treatment or hospital care when such was thought 
to be necessary to the satisfactory pursuit of their training. 


D. Amount or BENEFITS 
1. ALL PROGRAMS 


Of the 12,537,000 World War II veterans who had participated in 1 or more of 
the major VA programs,*! approximately 12,191,000 or 97 percent received cash 
benefits under the 3 Public Law 346, the vocational rehabilitation, and the 
disability compensation and pensions programs. (The remaining 346,000 or 3 
percent of the program participants received benefits under the medical programs 
ooly.) During the period covered by the survey—from September 16, 1940, 
through August 1950—these veterans received a total of almost $20 billion in cash 
benefits: about $16.5 billion in subsistence allowances under the education and 
training program, increased compensation under the vocational rehabilitation 
program, weekly and monthly allowances under the readjustment allowances 
program, loan gratuities under the loan guaranty program, and compensation and 
pensions under the disability compensation and pensions program; and over 
$3.4 billion in indirect payments of tuition, fees, supplies, and equipment under 
the education and training and vocational rehabilitation programs. 

Of the almost $20 billion in monetary benefits, most of which was disbursed in 
the 5 years after V-J Day, about $14.1 billion (71 percent) was paid under the 
3 Public Law 346 programs, $4.5 billion (23 percent) went to disabled veterans 
under the disability compensation and pensions program, and $1.2 billion (6 
percent) was paid under the vocational rehabilitation program. Payments under 
the Public Law 346 programs were: Readjustment allowances program—$3.5 
billion (25 percent); education and training program—$10.4 billion (74 percent) ; 
and loan-guaranty program—$187 million (1 percent). 

41 Disability compensation and pensions, vocational rehabilitation, education and training, readjust- 


ment allowances, loan guaranty, hospital care, outpatient medical treatment, and outpatient dental treat- 
ment. 
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TABLE 19.—Total and average monetary benefits received by World War II veterans, 
by program 


Monetary benefits 
Program Participants 


| 
Total Average 


All programs, total es pe 2, 191, 000 |$19, 851, 296, 000 $1, 628 


Public Law 346 only 9, 976, 000 | 12, 707, 460, 000 | 1, 27 
Compensation and pensions only 442, 000 | 880, 480, 000 | 1, 992 
Public Law 16 and compensation 66, 000 | 332, 173, 000 | 5, 033 
Public Law 346 and compensation , 228,000 | 3, 253, 913, 000 | 


Public Law 346, Public Law 16, and compensation 479,000 | 2,677, 270, 006 


Public Law 346, total ! , 683, 000 | 18, 638, 643, 000 | 1, 595 
Public Law 16, total !___ 545,000 | 3,009, 443, 000 5, 522 


Compensation and pensions, total ! 2, 215,000 | 7, 143, 836, 000 | 3, 225 


1 Includes participants who also received benefits under the other programs and the total amount of 
benefits received under all programs. 


As expected, veterans who participated in all three groups of programs (Public 
Law 346, Public Law 16, and disability compensation) received the greatest 
benefits. Furthermore, participation in the disability compensation and pensions 
program yielded high average benefits; not that the monthly benefit rate was 
higher (in fact, on the average, it was probably lower than the rates payable to 
participants in other programs) but because of the duration of the participation. 
Education and training program benefits were received, on the average, for about 
12 months; readjustment allowances for about 17 weeks; but disability compensa- 
tion generally was paid from the date of separation from the Armed Forces, so 
that most veterans on the rolls on August 31, 1950, had been receiving awards for 
4 or more years. Some small groups of veterans received unusually high average 
benefits. For example, 24,000 veterans participated in the readjustment allow- 
ances, loan guaranty, disability compensation, and vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams had been paid an average of $6,680. And about 155,000 veterans who 
received benefits under the education and training, disability compensation, and 
vocational rehabilitation programs had been paid an average of $6,001. 

A total of almost $3.3 billion was paid to the 1,228,000 veterans who partici- 
pated in both the Public Law 346 and the disability compensation and pensions 
programs—an average of $2,650. About 43 percent of these veterans (528,000) 
received their Public Law 346 benefits under the readjustment allowances pro- 
gram. The total amount of their benefits was $1.4 billion—an average of $2,566, 
most of which was derived from the disability compensation and pensions program 
(their average readjustment allowances benefits were $496). 

Twenty-two percent (272,000) of the 1,228,000 compensably disabled Public 
Law 346 participants received benefits under both the education and training and 
readjustment allowances programs. Their total benefits from the three programs 
amounted to $877 million, an average of $3,224. The relative proportion of pay- 
ments is indicated by the fact that of the total, $429 million (49 percent) repre- 
sented compensation (or, in a few cases, pension) payments for disability, $307 
million (35 percent) was paid under the education and training program, and $141 
million (16 percent) constituted readjustment allowances program benefits. 

The largest single group of participants, comprising 9,976,000 veterans, re- 
ceived monetary benefits under the Public Law 346 programs only. They received 
the major share ($12.7 billion or 65 percent) of the total benefits paid under all 
programs. Three-fourths (76 percent) of the $12.7 billion was paid under the 
education and training program, 23 percent under the readjustment allowances 
program, and 1 percent under the loan guaranty program. 

Over half (5,483,000) of the 9,976,000 veterans received benefits under only 1 of 
the 3 programs: 37 percent (2,039,000) who received only education and training 
program benefits were paid $3.1 billion; 53 percent (2,903,000) received $1.2 
billion under the readjustment allowances program; and 10 percent (541,000) 
received $61 million under the loan guaranty program. 

The other 4,493,000 Public Law 346 program participants received benefits 
totaling $8.3 billion under more than 1 of the 3 programs: 
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Education and training and readjustment allow- 

ance 3, 457, 000 $7, 226, 957, 000 
Edueation and training and loan gus aranty - 358, 000 $14, 725, 000 
Loan guaranty and readjustment allowance -.- 315, 000 103, 873, 000 
\ll three programs -- 363, 000 562, 043, 000 


Cr ee ee alti tank 1, 493, OOO 8, 307, 598, 000 


Total te oe i 


Of the benefits received by these veterans, 79 percent was paid under the educa- 
tion and training program, 20 percent under the readjustment allowances pro- 
gram, and 1 percent under the loan guaranty program. 

Primarily because relatively more veterans in the South participated in these 
programs, but also for other reasons, the greatest amount of benefits was received 
by participants in the South. The smallest total amount of benefits was paid in 
the West, where the veteran population was less than half that of each of the other 
three geographic areas. 


TABLE 20.—A mount of benefits received under Public Law 346, Public Law 16, and 
disability compensation and pensions programs, by geographic area 


Amount of benefits (000 omitted 


All programs Disability 
Public Law | Public Law compensa- 
346 16 tion 


Amount Percent 


All areas ian $19, 851, 296 $14, 147, 899 , 247, 8: $4, 455, 575 


Northeast. .. 5, 467, 565 , 3, 7! 753, 547 368, 73 , 345, 282 
North Central 5, 101, 862 26 3, 615, 882 310, 93 175, 046 
South... . 6, 878, 363 : 5, 052, 101 , 87 , 407, 390 
West_. 2, 318, 568 : 1, 670, 914 3, 282 54, 372 


Outside United States. __- i 84, 938 i 55, 455 5, OF 3. 485 


| Less than 0.5 percent. 


2. PUBLIC LAW 346 PROGRAMS 


Veterans who participated in the Public Law 346 programs received benefits 
totaling more than $14 billion. The 11,683,000 participants, constituting 74 
percent of the total veterans, received an average of $1,211 under the 3 programs. 
Of the total benefits, the education and training program provided $10.4 billion 
(74 percent). About $3.6 billion (25 percent) was paid under the readjustment 
allowances program; and $187 million (1 percent) in gratuity payments to vet- 
erans who obtained VA guaranteed or insured loans. 

The 6,545,000 veterans who received benefits under only 1 of the 3 programs 
(56 percent of the 11,683,000 participants) were paid over $5 billion (35 percent 
of the total benefits), an average of $765. However, there was a wide range in 
the average benefits received. Veterans who participated in only the education 
and training program received an average of $1,460; those who participated in 
only the readjustment allowances program received an average of $445; and 
participants in the loan guaranty program only received an average gratuity of 
$109.82 

As expected, veterans who participated in 2 Public Law 346 programs received 
greater benefits than those who participated in only 1 program. The 4,703,000 
(40 percent) participants who took part in 2 programs received about $8.5 
billion, or an average of $1,806. Most of the 2-program participants (3,884,000 
or almost 83 percent) received benefits under the education and training and 
readjustment allowances programs. These veterans were paid a total of $7.9 
billion, of which more than three-fourths ($6.2 billion) was paid under the educa- 
tion and training program. 

Although veterans who participated in all 3 Public Law 346 programs received 
greater average benefits than those who participated in 1 program only ($1,493 
and $765, respectively) their average was lower than the $1,806 received by the 


32 Maximum benefits payable to a veteran under the readjustment allowances program were $1,040; 
under the loan guaranty program they were $160; and under the education and training program, depending 
on the subsistence allowance scale in effect at the time, they were over $9,000. Loan guaranty gratuities 
were paid to the lender; education and training payments for tuition, fees, supplies, and equipment were 
made to the training institution. Other benefits were paid directly to the veterans. 
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2-program participants. Of the $649 million received by the 435,000 veterans 
who drew benefits under all three programs, $475 million (73 percent) were 
education and training program benefits, $130 million (20 percent) were payments 
of readjustment allowances, and $44 million (7 percent) were gratuities under the 
loan guaranty program. 


TABLE 21.—Number of participants and amount of benefits under Public Law 346 
programs, by program 


Total amount of benefits (in millions) 
Number | Average 
of amount 
Program | partici- of 
| pants benefits All 


All Public Law 346 programs. _- | 11, 683, 000 $1, 211 | $14, 148 
Education and training only......___- | 2, 280, 000 1,460 | 3,329 
Readjustment allowances only | 3,606, 000 445 1,603 
Loan guaranty only _--.-.-_- ce dapcaaces 659, 000 109 2 
Education and training and readjust- 

ment allowance.................-.....] 3,884,000 2, 031 7, 889 
Education and training and loan guar- | 

| 418, 000 1, 098 





guaranty | 401, 000 364 
Education and training, readjustment 


allowance, and loan guaranty._....___| 435, 000 1, 493 


TaBLE 22.—Amount of benefits received by Public Law 346 program participants 





Public Law 346 participants 


Amount of benefits Total Who participated in— 


Number Percent | 1 program | 2 programs | 3 programs 








amounts. ........- | 11, 683, 000 6, 545,000 | 4,703,000 435, 000 
NO: ossi P ist Ji SAS dena 631, 000 31, 000 
$50 to $99 718, 000 75, 000 
$100 to $149 717, 000 208, 000 
$150 to $199 : 622, 000 134, 000 
SOR CRD 6 ils. 5 i kp aie 5 814, 000 229, 000 
$300 to $499 ee 381, 000 
$500 to $749.........._-. eT eee ..---| 1,150,000 | 381, 000 
750 to $999__.......-.-.--..--.-......| _ 972,000 381, 000 
$1,000 to $1,999 . 2, 331, 000 1, 200, 000 
$2,000 to $2,999_...___- 1, 095, 000 | 720, 000 
$3,000 to $3,999_...-..__- agiinecaieteal 673, 000 480, 000 

483, 000 


$4,000 and over 705, 000 | 
Median Las $4i4| $1,442 
' | 
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The median amount of benefits received by veterans who participated in only 
one of the Public Law 346 programs was $414. The effect of multiprogram 
participation is indicated by the median of $1,442 in benefits received by 2- 
program participants and of $1,253 by veterans who participated in all 3 programs. 
Stated in other words, 50 percent of the 1-program, 82 percent of the 2-program, 
and 88 percent of the 3-program participants received Public Law 346 benefits 
of $400 or more. 

The amount of benefits was not only related to the number of programs but 
also to the specific programs in which the veterans participated. The median 
was lower if loan guaranty gratuities accounted for all or some of the benefits 
received, whereas it was higher if education and training benefits were all or part 
of the total: 
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| PIOMURED CU tart hth Lb diddn scesebiesvid. bus. wibdeuusswd $414 
DECOR CD BURNIN a ic oie Gin cee ius Huw dubs sci. ‘ 971 
Readjustment allowances (Weh teedes Jud 388 
Loan guaranty com: bu 120 

2 PIO a4 nash ao iindd Ua ndecdggitblitindes Gpesicin wieid ‘ .- 1,442 
Education and training and readjustment allowances___-_- --- ws 5668 
Education and training and loan guaranty ne . 723 
Readjustment allowances and loan guaranty tick, 2: 48 

3 PIOKTAR ic ecnnentidninkawcccecdQRGiNsthibas seccnbdce hb eitetaniiaedtib ei hs 1, 253 


Public Law 346 participants in the South, who constituted 29 percent of the 
total, received a considerably greater proportion (36 percent) of the monetary 
benefits than did participants in the other 3 geographic areas: Northeast, 26 
percent; North Central, 26 percent; and West, 12 percent. The average amounts 
of Public Law 346 benefits received, by area, were: 


All areas ; ; aa ln 
1, 090 
1, 094 
1, 506 
1, 082 


Participants in the South not only received benefits under two or more Public 
Law 346 programs more frequently than did those in other areas, but they also 
had higher rates of participation in the education and training program, under 
which benefits were greatest. 

Thus, their pattern of participation largely explains why veterans in the South 
received, on the average, about $500 more than did Public Law 346 participants 
in other geographic areas. 


TABLE 23.—Amount of Public Law 346 benefits, by geographic area and program 
[Millions of dollars] 


Public Law 346 program T Northeast North South 
Cnetral 


All programs 


Education and training only 

Readjustment allowances only 

Loan guaranty only 

Education and training and readjust- 
ment allowance 

Education and training and loan 


1 Includes $55 million to participants outside the United States. 


(a) Education and training program 


The maximum period of education and training benefits to which a World War 
II veteran could be entitled was 48 months. The median number of months of 
original entitlement of the 7,017,000 veterans who participated in the program 
was about 40 months. These participants had used 11.7 months (median) of 
this entitlement. Therefore, about 44 percent of all World War II veterans had 
been in training under this program; they had used, on the average, less than 
one-third of their entitlement. 

Just under one-half of the participants were in training for less than a year; 
about one-fourth for at least 1 but less than 2 years; about one-fifth for 2 but less 
than 3 years; and only one-fourteenth for 3 years or more. 

The following estimates for the 7,017,000 veterans who had been in training 
are indicative of the extent of entitlement usage: 


Months of original entitlement. ...............--.----_.-.----- 282, 725, 000 
Months of entitlement used SAS a de Loe 102, 649, 000 


Months of entitlement unused _. 180, 076, 000 
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The program participants had been originally entitled to an aggregate of 23% 
million years of training (an average of 3% years for each participant). By the 
end of the 5-year period following V-J Day they had actually used about 8\ 
million years of that ertitlement (an average of about 1% years), and had re. 
maining entitlement aggregating 15 million years (or about 2%o years for each 
participant). 


TABLE 24.— Months of Public Law 346 education and training entitlement used by 
participants 


| Education and training 


| program participants 
Months of entitlement used ! | 


Number Percent 


All months_-_--- i a aoe 7,017, 000 | 


Less than 3 ; : 26% 1, 061, 000 
DOO G: cimsren ; bob cus eel 971, 000 


6 to 11 ‘ e 1, 438, 000 
12 to 17... oe 997, 000 


18 to 23.-_- a ae 829, 060 
24 to 29 scien aii oe oe cal 739, 000 
30 to 35 ; ete 480, 000 
36 to 41_- P 334, 000 | 
SOG Gs n8dsta<p a aes : ‘ | 168, 000 


1 Classes extend 0.5 month below and above limits indicated. 


Apparently, the amount of entitlement used was determined by factors other 
than the amount of original entitlement. For example, of the 4,992,000 partici- 
pants who had 36 to 48 months of original entitlement, half had used less than 
12 months. Of the 1,571,000 participants who had from 24 to 35 months of 
original entitlement, 45 percent had used less than 12 months. In each of these 
2 groups of participants the same proportion (26 percent) had been in training for 
24 or more months. The greatest relative amount of training under Public Law 
346 was received by participants who had at least 24 but less than 36 months of 
original entitlement: 


The median months of en- 
If the participants had original entitlement of— titlement used was— 


9. 6 
13. 
Il. 


TARLE 25.—Percentage distribution of education and training program participants 
Months of entitlement used by months of original entitlement 


Months of original entitlement * 
Months of entitlement used ! Total par- 3 ‘i aa 


ticipants | | 
Less than 24 24 to 35 36 to 48 
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3 to 5 z do_._.| 14 
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18 to 23.- . “ do_. : } | 1] 
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1 Classes extend 0.5 months below and above limits indicated. 
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More of the younger veterans participated in the education and training pro- 
gram than did veterans in the older age groups. Moreover, younger participants 
ised more of their original entitlement. Participants who were under 25 years 
old in 1950 used 14.7 months (median) of entitlement as compared to 10 months 
used by those who were 30 or more years of age. This pattern was generally 
true within each group of participants with similar amounts of original entitle- 
ment. For example, the median months of entitlement used by participants hav- 
ing 24 but less than 36 months of original entitlement was 13.4. However, vet- 
erans in this group who were under 25 years old in 1950 used 16.6 months of their 
original entitlement, while those who were at least 40 years of age used only 8.5 
months, 


TABLE 26.—Months of original entitlement used by education and training program 
participants, by amount of original entitlement and age in 1950 ' 


Median months of entitlement used (age in 1950)! 
Months of original entitle- 
ment 


Total par- | Under 25 | 25-29 years | 30-34 years | 35-39 years| 40 years 
ticipants: | years and over 


All months. ..-- ‘ 14.7 | 
Under 24... aie : 9.6 9. 6 
24 to 35. __.- : ibe 3. 16. 6 
36 00 GE. « di niedisiaiswoee 5} 12.4 


| Difference between year of birth and 1950. 


In addition to the considerably higher rate at which veterans in the South 
participated in the education and training program, compared with those in the 
other geographic areas, the veterans in the South used more months of their 
entitlement. (There was little if any difference in the average amount of original 
entitlement in the 4 regions: Northeast, 41 months; North Central, 40 months; 
South, 40 months; and West, 41 months.) Education and training program 
participants in the South used from 2.5 months to 3.5 months more entitlement 


(based on medians of months used) than did those in other regions: Months 


Norgneeeecuc st won. Are ; . g re . 10. 
North Central Sac eere BG : ; : a: 
South- . : FE ie | be 14. 

l 10. 


All areas_ _—- he Sah : Pee oe 4 es 


As a result of their greater use of entitlement, participants in the South—who 
had 32 percent of the total original entitlement possessed by all participants— 
used 36 percent of the total months of entitlement used by all veterans. More- 
over, participants in the South used 40 percent of their own original entitlement, 
while those in other areas used substantially less: Northeast, 33 percent; North 
Central, 36 percent; and West, 34 percent. 
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Figure N. - Total Months of Original Entitlement and of Entitlement Used 
By Education and Training Program Participants, By Geographic 
Area 


Millions of Months 
of Original Entitlement 


Wi 


25.47 


Northeast 


Millions of Months 
of Entitlomont Used 


South 


TABLE 27.—Distribution of education and training program participants, showing 
months of entitlement used, by geographic area 





Education and training program participants 


Months of entitlement used ! 


Total Northeast} North South West 
| Central 


27,017,000 | 1,909, 000 |1, 902, 000 
15 19 16 


14 15 
20 20 
26 24 
18 16 
7 6 


1 Classes extend 0.5 month below and above limits indicated. 
2 Includes 24,000 participants outside the continental United States. 


Of the 7,017,000 veterans who had participated in the education and training 
program, 311,000 or over 4 percent had exhausted their entitlement: 67,000, or 
22 percent, had been in training for at least 1 but less than 2 years; 154,000, or 
49 percent, for 2 but less than 3 years; and 90,000, or 29 percent, for 3 to 4 years. 
The median months of entitlement used by the 311,000 participants was 30.4 

In the South, education and training program participants exhausted their 
entitlement much more commonly than those in other areas. In fact, 44 percent 
of the total exhaustions occurred in the South, compared with 25 percent in the 
Northeast, 24 percent in the North Central, and 6 percent in the West. Of the 
participants in each area, the following percentages exhausted their entitlement: 


83 One percent of all exhaustions were by veterans residing outside the continental United States. 





Northeast 
North Central 


Although relatively more participants in the South used all their entitlement, the 
southern veterans received less training, on the average (median: 29.3 months), 
than did participants in other areas who exhausted their entitlement. 


TaBLE 28.—Education and training participants who exhausted their entitlement, 
by geographic area and months of original entitlement 


Participants who exhausted entitlement 


Months of original entitlement ss 
North- | North | South West 
Central 


a's 


1 Including 4,000 outside the continental United States. 


Of the 7,017,000 veterans who participated in the education and training pro- 
gram, 6,706,000 had some of their original entitlement remaining. All partici- 
pants, who were originally entitled to 2314 million years of training, actually used 
about 8% million years of that entitlement; th ir unused entitlement amount«d 
to 15 million years. The average entitlement remaining to all participants was 
approximately 2}o years; the average for those who had not exhayst d their 
entitlement was about one-tenth of a year. more. 

Of the participants who had not used all th ir original entitlement, 18 pere-nt 
had less than 12 months remaining; 23 pere nt had at least 12 but less than 24 
months remaining; 26 percent had 24 but less than 36 months of unus:d entitle- 
ment; and 33 percent had from 36 to 48 months remaining. Participants in the 
Northeast region of the United States had more months of entitlem: nt r- maining, 
on the average, than did vet rans in oth r geographic areas. Northeast vt’ rans 
used fewer months of entitlement than did those in the other areas, and since 
they had more original entitlement, on the average, than other participants, 
their median months of entitlement remaining was the highest: 

—s 


TABLE 29.—Percentage distributions of months of education and training entitlement 
remaining to participants, by geographic area 


Months of entitlement Northeast North 
remaining Central 


All pertistgente, number 17,017, 000 
t.. 4 


17 
22 
25 
32 
27.4 


1 Includes 24,000 outside continental United States. 
? Participation was reeerded in 1-month intervals, ince no training is shown to have been for less than 
1 month, the most entitlement_any participant could have remaining was 47 months, 


78959—56——-23 
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A total of $10.4 billion in benefits under the education and training program 
was paid to, or in behalf of, the 7,017,000 veterans, an average of $1,482. Over 
twice as much was paid directly to trainees in the form of subsistence allowances 
($7.2 billion, an average of $1,031) as to training establishments for tuition, fees, 
supplies, and equipment ($3.2 billion, an average of $451). The average monthly 
subsistence allowance payment was about $70, while the average monthly payment 
for tuition, etc. was almost $31: $101 to every education and training program 
participant, directly and indirectly. for each month he was in training. 

The median amount of benefits—$1,411—under the education and training 
program, was somewhat lower than the average of $1,482. Half of all participants 
received payments of between $1,000 and $4,000, while the most common benefit 
amount was from $1,000 to $2,000. One in every 25 participants drew total 
education and training benefits of $5,000 and more. 

Of the total education and training benefits, over $6.6 billion, or 64 percent, was 
received by veterans who also received benefits under the readjustment allow- 
ances program; over $3.3 billion, or 32 percent, went to veterans who received no 
other Public Law 346 program benefits; while less than $900 million, or 9 percent, 
was paid to trainees who also received loan guaranty program benefits.™ 


TaBLE 30.—Total amount of education and training program benefits received 
by participants 


World War IT veterans 
Amount of benefits 


Number Percent 


15, 879, 000 


8, 862, 000 
7,017, 000 


Education and training 
program participants 


Total participants 


Less than $100 
$100 to $199 


$750 to $999 

$1,000 to $1,999 

ESS ae 
$3,000 to $3,999 


— 
oom 


$5,000 and. OVOP sos a2 sek see oes es ces es see sigaccd opceaecezaesed 274, 000 


% These amounts and percentages do not add to $10.4 billion and 100 percent because $475 million, or 
5 percent, was paid to veterans who also received benefits under both the readjustment allowances and loan 
guaranty programs. 
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Figure 0, - Percentage Of Total Education And Training Program Benefits 
Received by. Veterans Who Were In Training For Specified 
Number of Months+# 
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* Classes extend 0.5 months below and ahove limits indicated, 


The individual amount of benefits (subsistence allowances and payments for 
tuition, fees, supplies, and equipment) received by trainees was dependent on 
several factors, such as: (1) type of training; (2) amount of income from pro- 
ductive labor; (3) dependency status; and (4) number of months in training. 
Of these, data are available only on the last. Approximately 82 percent of the 
total benefits ($10,400,160,000) went to participants who had been in training 
for 12.5 months or more and represented 52 percent of the total trainees. In 
other words, half of the 7,017,000 participants received $4 out of every $5 paid 
in benefits. The effect of the duration of training is illustrated by the following 
percentages of benefits received by participants with specified months of training: 


Number of months in training Peréent of Percent of 


| participants benefits 


All months. 


Almost 70 percent of the total benefits was paid directly to partieipants in the 
form of subsistence allowances. The average for the 7,017,000 participants was 
$1,031; the range in averages by the number of months of training was from $68 
for less than 3 months to $2,982 for-36 or more months. The 15 percent of all 
participants who were in training for less than 2.5 months, received only 1 percent 
of the total subsistence allowance payments; the 7 percent who trained for at least 
35.5 months were paid 21 percent of the total, 
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TABLE 31.— Total and average subsistence allowance payments to education and train. 
tng program participants, by months in training ' 





Participants Subsistence allowance payments 
pital acch inci 


Months in training 
Number | Percent | 





1 Classes extend 0.5 month below and above limits indicated. 


a greater proportion of veterans in the South participated in the education 
ning program and remai in training longer, on the average, than did 

in other geographic aréas, the average amount Of the subsistence-allow- 
ance payment was about 20 percent greater in that region than the average for all 
participants: 


Since 
and trai 
veteran 


Figure P. - Percentage Of Readjustment Allowances Participants Who 
Received Benefits For Specified Number Of Weeks 
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(b) Readjustment allowances 


The maximum number of weeks of readjustment allowanees payments to which 
a veteran could be entitled was 52. To achieve this maximum entitlement a 
veteran must have served in the Armed Forces for 9.5 months: 8 weeks of entitle- 
ment were credited for each of the first 3 months of service and 4 weeks for each 
succeeding month, or major portion thereof, to a maximum of 52 weeks. The 
median service in World War II was slightly more than 30 months, and about 95 
percent of the 8,326,000 veterans who participated in the readjustment allow- 
ances program were originally entitled to the maximum weeks of payments. 
However, these veterans used only about one-third of their entitlement. 

The median number of weeks of readjustment allowances drawn was 17.2; 88 
percent of all participants received allowances for less than the maximum period. 
(The period is not necessarily indicative of the number of consecutive weeks of 
allowances drawn: A veteran who received allowances for 5 weeks in May and 
June 1946 and for 10 weeks in 1947 was reported as having drawn these benefits 
for a period of 15 weeks.) A distribution of weeks of allowances drawn, by single 
weeks, reveals that more veterans received benefits for 52 than for any other 
number of weeks, yet they accounted for only 12 percent of all participants. 

The 8,326,000 veterans who drew readjustment allowances had original entitle- 
ment to 426,593,000 weeks (8.2 million years), or an average of slightly over 51 
weeks of benefits. In drawing benefits, they used a total of 3.5 million years of 
this original entitlement, leaving unused a total of 4.7 million years or an average 
of amost 30 weeks. 


TABLE 32.—Weeks of payments received by readjustment allowances program 
participants 
| World Wur II veterans 


Weeks of payments received 


Percent 


Number 





15. 879, 000 | 100 
7, 553, 000 47 
8, 326, 000 | 53 


8, 326, 000 | 100 
1, 438, 000 
1, 339, 000 
1, 058, 000 
1, 432, 000 
921, 000 
1, 154. 000 
984, 000 





The 7,553,000 nonparticipants had 7.4 million years of original entitlement 
(based on the average of 51.2 weeks for each participant), which added to the 8.2 
million years of the participants, gives a total for all veterans of 15.6 million years. 
Since the participants used almost 3.5 million years of this total entitlement, there 
was a balance of about 12.1 million years of unused entitlement credited to all 
World War II veterans (an average of about 40 weeks of unused entitlement from 
the original entitlement of slightly over 51 weeks) .** 

Veterans in the northeastern region of the United States participated in the 
readjustment allowances program at a higher rate (57 percent) than those in the 
other 3 geographic areas: North Central, 51 percent; South, 51 percent; and 
West, 49 percent. However, veterans in the South received payments for con- 
siderably longer perioc’s and more frequently exhausted their entitlement. The 
medians of weeks of readjustment allowances drawn in the 4 regions were: North- 
east, 17; North Central, 14; South, 23; and West, 15. Furthermore, these benefits 
were drawn for 35 or more weeks by 35 percent of the participants in the South, 
= percent in the Northeast, 19 percent in the North Central, and 20 percent in 
the West. 


% At the rate of $19.79 for each week (the average payment to the 8,326.000 participants) the value of 
the unused entitlement would be $12.5 billion. If all veterans had used their maximum entitlement, 
therefore, the program benefits would have totiled over $16 billion, Total payments to veterans who 
participated in the program accually amounted to $3.6 billion. 
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Not only did veterans in the South, when they participated in the readjustment 
allowances program, receive benefits for longer periods but they drew them to 
the maximum of their entitlement much more frequently than did veterans in 
other regions. Exhaustion of entitlement rates were: Northeast, 12 percent: 
North Central, 9 percent; South, 21 percent; and West, 10 percent. Although 
the South accounted for 28 percent of all participants, its veterans recorded 43 
percent of all entitlement exhaustions. 


TaBLe 33.— Percentage distribution of readjustment allowances program participants, 
showing weeks of benefits received, by geographic area 


Weeks of benefits received Total | Northeast 


North Central South 


| 

| 

| 

1 8, 326, 000 2, 626, 000 | 
17 18 

16 16 | 
13 | 13 | 
| 
11 | | 
| 


9 Y 
| 8 


11 
| 14 | 14 
sly 12 | ll 
| 17.2 | 17.1 


1 Includes 26,000 outside the continental] United States. 


In general, employment opportunities were more limited in the South following 
World War II than in areas which had been industrialized before the defense 
effort. Moreover, the weekly benefit of $20 was more attractive in the South 
than in areas where wage scales were normally higher. And finally, many vet- 
erans in the South took on-farm training and relied on the monthly self-employ- 
ment benefits to supplement their incomes in the months following completion of 
their training. 


TasBLEe 34.—Total readjustment allowances participants and participants who 
exhausted entitlement to benefits, by geographic area 
Participants who exhausted entitlement 


Total 
participants 
Number Percent of Percent of 
total exhaustions 


3 1, 145, 000 


Northeast._._.....- a aioe | 2,626, 00 326, 000 
N “> Central , 303, 212, 000 
t 


1 Includes 26,000 outside continental United States. 
2 Includes 9,000 outside continental United States. 


The medians of weeks of entitlement used by participants in each age group, 
indicate that the oldest participants (40 or more years old in 1950) received pay- 
ments for substantially longer periods than younger veterans: 


Under 25 years 
25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 years and over 


Total participants 


Furthermore, participants who drew benefits for 52 weeks were almost 1 year 
older than those who received payments for less than the maximum weeks: 
Median age in 1950 of the former group, 30.2 years; median of the latter, 29.3 
years. remnney 9 percent of all veterans who received readjustment allow- 
ances benefits were 40 years of age or older in 1950; of those who drew 52 weeks 
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of benefits 13 percent were in that age group. Veterans in the youn ‘age 
group—under 25 years old in 1950—participated at a much higher rate than did 
older veterans but comparatively few of them received benefits for the 52 weeks 
maximum, while veterans in the oldest age group——40 or more years old in 1950— 
sarticipated at the lowest rate but drew the maximum benefits more frequently. 

he following percentages of veterans in each age group drew benefits under the 
program: 


TABLE 35.—Readjustment allowances program participants, showing weeks of 
benefits received, by median age in 1960 


Participants 


Weeks of benefits drawn 
Median age 
Number in 1950 
(years) 


8, 326, 000 | 


1, 438, 000 | 

1, 339, 000 

1, 058, 000 
751, 000 
681, 000 
921, 000 


ty 


SZVVRBEB 
wwenw@mouc!la | 


Under 25 years old 
25 to 29 years old 

30 to 34 years old 

35 to 39 years old 

40 or more years old. 


Of the participants in each age group, the following percentages drew benefits for 
the maximum of 52 weeks: 


Under 25 years old 
25 to 29 years old 
30 to 34 years old 
35 to 39 years old 
40 or more years old 


TABLE 36.—Perceniage distribution of readjustment allowances program participants, 
showing weeks of benefits received, by age in 1950 


Percent of total who were— 
Total 
Weeks of benefits drawn partici- 
pants Under 25 25 to 29 30 to 34 35 to39 | 40 or more 
years years years years years 


8229888 


8233 
SESESSE55 
BRRELBRBS 


9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
v 
10 
10 
13 


8s 
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Of the veterans who were 40 or more years old in 1950, relatively few (oaly 
about | in 3), compared with veterans who.were at least 15 years younger (2 in 3), 
received readjustment allowances. For the most part, the older veterans had 
left jobs and careers tc enter the Armed Forces and could return to them upon 
separation. However, those who did not have jobs to which they could or 
wanted to return and who participated in the readjustment-allowances program— 
for what they hoped would be or ly a brief period—were later faced with the re- 
luctance of employers to offer positions to new job applicants who were 35 or more 
years of age. Many of them were thus forced to use their maximum entitlement, 

The 8,326,000 veterans who participated in the program received a total of 
almost $3.6 billion in unemployment and self-employment allowances.** The 
en was almost $428, while the range was from less than $20 to the maximum 
of $1,040. 

Relatively small groups of long-term participants received the major share of 
the benefits. For example, about 16 percent of the participants drew benefits 
for from 46 to 52 weeks and received almost 39 percent of the total payments. 
The 984,000 (12 percent) participants who received benefits for the maximum of 
52 weeks were paid almost 29 percent of the total, 


TaBLE 37.—Enittlement to readjustment allowances remaining to the credit of par-. 
ticipants, by geographic area 


Percent of total participants 
Total number! 
Weeks of entitlement remaining | of partici- | 
pants Northeast North South 
Central 


8 
8 
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1 One percent of these participants were outside continental United States. 


About 1,145,000 (14 percent) of the participants used all of their entitlement to 
readjustment allowances. Since all participants had a total of 426,593,000 
weeks of original entitlement and used 179,916,000 weeks, there were 246,677,000 
weeks of entitlement unused by the 7,181,000 participants with some entitlement 
remaining. 

Veterans residing in the South exhausted their entitlement much more fre- 
quently than other area veterans. Although the South and the North Central 
regions each accounted for the same proportion (28 percent) of all program par- 
ticipants, only about 79 percent of the participants in the South had some entitle- 
ment remaining compared with 91 percent in the North Central region. 

In the South, participants had a median of less than 28 weeks of entitlement 
remaining, while the median for all areas combined was slightly over 35 weeks 
and for the North Central region it was 38 weeks. Relatively few of the par- 
ticipants in the South had substantial amounts of unused entitlement. 


% Excluded are overpayments if collection had later been effected directly from the veteran or by offset 
from other benefits due him. 
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TaBLE 38.— Percentage distribution (cumulative) of participania in the readjustment 
allowances program, showing weeks of entillemeni remaining, by geographic 
area 


Weeks of entitlement remaining; All areas! 


51 or less. 
Median (weeks) 


Be eyoeEENES 
oSSaGRRSS 


8 


1 Includes 26,000 outside the continental United States, 


(c) Loan-guaranty program 

The 1,913,000 veterans who obtained VA guaranteed or insured home, farm, 
and business loans received a total of $186,882,000 in gratuity payment.” (Most— 
93 percent—of the loans were made for the purchase or construction of homes; 
5 percent were business, and 2 percent were farm loans.) The principal amount 
of the loans was almost $10.6 billion of whieh about $5.3 billion was guaranteed 
and insured by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Loan gratuity payments represented only a little more than 1 percent of the 
total of over $14 billion in benefits under the 3 Public Law 346 programs. Of 
the approximately $187 million in gratuities, almost $72 million or 38 percent 
was paid to veterans who received no other Public Law 346 program benefits; 
nearly $46 million or 24 pereent went to veterans who also received benefits 
under the education and training program, but did not participate in the read- 
justment allowances program; over $25 million or 14 percent was paid to veterans 
who also received readjustment allowances, but did not participate in the educa- 
tion and training program; and more than $44 million or 24 percent was received 
by veterans who also obtained benefits under the other 2 Public Law 346 
programs. 

3. HOSPITAL CARE PROGRAM 


The 1,115,000 World War II veterans who had been hospitalized 1 or more 


times by the Veterans’ Administration were provided a total of 99,889,000 days 


of inpatient care. The average number of days of care received by each veteran 
patient was 90; the median was 21.5% Over 40 percent of the veteran patients had 
been hospitalized for fewer than 16 days. 


TaBLE 39.—Days of inpatient-care-received by World War II veterans 


Hespitalized veterans 
Days of care ae arial 


Number Percent 


1, 115, 000 100 


464, 000 | 
239, 000 
226, 000 
85, 000 
50, 000 
19, 000 | 
32, 000 | 


21 





7 The gratuity payment was 4 percent of the guaranteed portion of the loan, with a maximum of $160. 
During the period covered by the study (except the last 4 months when the permissible guaranty on home 
loans was increased to 60 percent with a maximum of $7,500) VA guaranteed 50 percent of a loan, with max- 
mums of $4,000 and $2,000 for real-estate and non-real-estate loans, respectively. 

% The disparity in the mean and the median results from the weighting of the mean by the relatively 
few patients who were hospitalized for uncommonly long periods. 
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Almost 3 out of every 4 (811,000 or 73 percent) of the hospitalized veterans 
had enly 1 hospitalization episode, i. e., had been admitted for inpatient care 
1 time only. he other 304,000 (27 7 percent) had been admitted for inpatient 
care 2 or more times: 

Percent 
Total hospitalized veterans 3 s 100 
1 episode 73 
2 episodes 17 
3 episodes 
4 episodes 
5 or more episodes 


In general, compensably disabled veterans who received VA inpatient care 
were hospitalized for longer periods than were patients with noncompensable 
(less than 10 percent) or with no service-connected disabilities. The median 
amount of inpatient care provided the 518,000 compensably disabled veterans * 
was 26.0 days, compared with 16.2 days for the 422,000 veterans who had no 
service-connected disabilities and 16.8 days for the 175,000 who had service- 
connected disabilities of less than 10 percent in degree. 

Of the 518,000 hospitalized veterans who had compensable service-connected 
disabilities, 412,000 were still receiving disability compensation (or pension) 
payments on August 31, 1950. Although these veterans made up only 37 
percent of the total hospitalized group, they had received 55,564,000 days of 
inpatient care or 56 percent of the total days of care provided all World War II 
veterans The median days of care (28.1) received by these veterans was a week 
higher than the median (21.0) for all hospitalized veterans and almost 12 days 
higher than the median (16.2) for veterans with no service-connected disabilities. 
One our of every three (32 percent) of the veterans who had been hospitalized 
one or more times and who were receiving awards of service-connected compensa- 
tion (or nonservice-connected pension) at the end of August 1950 had spent no 
more than 15 days as inpatients, while 1 out of 4 (24 percent) received 91 or more 
days of inpatient care. 


Total hospital program participants who were receiving dis- 
ability compensation (or pension) awards on August 31, 


Days of care: 
Under 16 days 
16 to 30 days 
31 to 90 days 
91 to 180 days 
181 to 365 days 
366 to 370 days 
371 days and over 19, 000 


0 aes a relatively few veterans who received pensions for total and permanent nonservice-connected 
disabilities. 

# The remaining 104,000 awards had been terminated because of improvement in health, death, return 
to active duty with the Armed Forces, or other reasons. 
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TasLE 40.—Days of inpatient care provided World War I] veterans, by disability 
compensation or pension status 


Hospitalized veterans 


Service-connected disabled ! 


Noncompens- connected dis- 
Total Compensable * able! abled 
pa in il tse ome 
Number Percent} Number} Percent Number! Percent|Number Percent 


Days of care | Not service- 


= - 
P 
100 | 518, 000 100 | 175,000 100 | 422, 000 | 


34 | 84,000 48 | 204, 000 | 48 
19 | 91,000 22 
2B 71, 000 17 
7 29, 000 7 
1 | 17,000 4 
« 5, 000 | 1 
2 5, 000 | i 
16.2 


s25258 


7 731 aad Over... 
Median (days) 


os, 
co 


1 ba « ms veterans with non-service-connected total and permanent disabilities for which pensions were 
payable 

2 Veterans with service-connected ne of at least 10 percent in degree and non-service-connected 
disabilities which were total and permanent 

* Veterans with service-connected disabilities of less than 10 percent in degree. 

4 Less than 500, or less than 0.5 percent. 


About 30 percent of the 412,000 hospital program participants who were 
receiving awards of disability compensation or pension at the end of the stud 
period were rated as 10 percent disabled (the minimum compensable impairment ty 
and the next largest group (about 19 percent) comprised the 100 percent dis- 
abled. In general, the more severe the disability, the greater the amount of 
inpatient care. The median days of care ranged from 17.1 days for the 10 percent 
disabled, to 29.0 days for the 50 percent disabled, to 213.1 days for the 100 percent 
disabled. About 2 out of every 3 of the veterans who had been hospitalized one 
or more times and were receiving compensation awards on August 31, 1950, for 
10 percent or 20 percent impairment, had received no more than 30 days of 
hospital care, Only about 1 out of 5 of the hospital program participants with 
disabilities senile rated from 70 percent to 100 percent had oem hospitalized 
for less than 31 days, while 3 out of 5 of these seriously disabled veterans had 
spent at least 91 days in hospitals as VA patients. Four out of five hospital 
program participants who were receiving compensation or pension payments at 
the end of August 1950, and had previously been hospitalized by the Veterans’ 
Administration for 366 or more days, were disabled to a degree of at least 70 
percent. The 55 percent of the veterans who were rated from 10 to 30 percent 
disabled received only 19 percent of the total days’ care. On the other hand, 
19 percent of the veterans with current awards who were rated 100 percent dis- 
abled received 64 percent of the total days of inpatient care. 

Of the 304,000 inpatients who had been admitted for care two or more times, 
almost 59 percent (179,000) had been determined to be service-connected dis- 
abled to a degree of at least 10 percent or totally and permanently non-service- 
connected disabled; 13 percent (40,000) had serviece-connected disability ratings 
of less than 10 percent: and 28 percent (85,000) had no service-connected dis- 
abilities. Thus, about 3 out of 4 hospitalized veterans who had been admitted 
for inpatient care two or more times were service-connected disabled.*! 


‘| A few had non-service-connected total and permanent disabilities. 
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TarPie 41.—Days of inpatient care received by hospitalized World War II veterans 
with specified degrees of disability for which awards were paid on Aug. 31, 1950 


Hospitalized veterans receiving awards for specified degrees of 
disability 


| 10 to 20 percent | 30 to 60 percent | 70 to 100 percent! 


—_— ee 


Number ‘Percent Number | Percent) Number | Perens 


| 412,000 | 173,000 | 


133,000 | 71,000 
84,000 | 44,000 
96, 000 
38, 000 
28, 000 
14, 000 
731 and over 19, 000 
Median (days) 28.1 


™. nas about 27,000 veterans receiving pensions for nenservice-connected total and permanent 
isabilities. 
2 Less than 500 or 0.5 percent. 


‘Tar_e 42.—Number of hospitalization episodes of hospitalized World War II veter- 
ans with specified degrees of disability for which awards were paid on Aug. 31 
1960 





Total hospitalized Number of hospitalization episodes Days of inpatient 
1 veterans ! care received 
Degree of disability 


Number /Percent 4 and Number | Percent 


10 percent 
20 percent 





\Receiving disability compensation (or pension) awards on Aug. 31, 1950,.and hospitalized by VA 1 or 
amore times’prior to that date. 
2 Less than 500 or 0.5 percent. 


Of the 179,000 compensably disabled or pensionable veterans who had two or 
more hospitalization episodes, 149,000 were receiving compensation or pension 
payments at the end of August 1950. (The other 30,000 veterans were in termi- 
nated status: 19,000 because of improvement in their conditions which resulted 
in reratings of less than 10 percent and 11,000 for other reasons, such as death, 
voluntary refusal of awards, etc.) 


4. DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


The 2,215,000 veterans who participated “ in the disability compensation and 
pensions program (the third largest in terms of number of participants and the 
second largest in terms of benefit payments) received almost $4.5 billion in 
awards of service-connected compensation and non-service-connected pensions. 
Since there were relatively few claims filed prior to July 1, 1945, the bulk of the 
program activity occurred roughly in the 5 years following V-J Day which this 
survey included. 

In addition to their disability benefit payments—the average of which was 
$2,011 for each participant—these disabled veterans also received $1.4 billion 


42 Inecldes only veterans whose claims were allowed and who received at least 1 award of compensation 
or persion, 
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under the Public Law 346 programs and $1.2 billion under the Public Law 16 
vocational rehabilitation program. Thus, they received a total of $7.1 billion 
in monetary benefits, an average of $3,225, and 36 percent of the total benefits 
received by all veterans. 


TaBLe 43.—Participants in, and amount of benefits under, World War II disability 
compensation and pensions program, by geographic area 


Participants Benefits 
Geographic area 


|- 
Number | Percent | Amount Percent 


= | | ——$——$—$—$_—— 


| | | 
All areas. - - - |} | 2,215, 000 2100) 3 + #4, 455, 575, 000 4100 


Northeast 734, 000 | 33 | 1, 345, “282, 000 | 30 
ee Central 595, 000 27 1, 175, 046, 000 | 26 
604, 000 27 1, 407, 390, 000 | 32 

274, 000 12 | 504, 372, 000 li 


1 Includes 8,000 veterans outside the continental United States. 

? Includes 1 percent outside the continental United States. 

3 Includes $23,485,000 received by veterans outside the continental United States. 
4 Includes 1 percent paid to veterans outside the continental United States. 


A greater proportion (16 percent) of the veterans resicing in the Northeastern 
area of the United States participated in the Cisability compensation and pensions 
program than cid those in the other three geographic regions (13 percent). Fur- 
thermore, the Northeast accounted for 33 percent of the participants (compared 
with 27 percent in the North Central area as well as in the South, and 12 percent 
in the West). The greatest total amount of benefits, however, and the highest 
average for each participant were recorded in the South. The 734,000 partici- 
pants in the Northeast received $1.3 billion, or an average of $1,833; the 604,000 
in the South received $1.4 billion, an average of $2,329. The averages in the 
North Central and West regions were $1,974 and $1,838, respectively. 

On June 30, 1950, the average annual rate of pay ment to the 27,000 World War 
II veterans who were currently receiving pensions for non-service-connected total 
and permanent disability was $720, while the average annual rate of awarcs to 
the 1,643,000 who were receiving service-connected Cisability compensation was 
$545, or 24 percent lower. The higher average benefit received by parti:ipants 
in the South is probably explained, in part at least, by that cisparity: in the South, 
a greater proportion of participants than in other areas were on the non-service- 
connected Cisability pensions rolls, The generally lower economic level in the 
South tends to qualify more totally and permanently disabled veterans in tl at 
area for non-service-connected pensions in spite of the income limitations relating 
to eligibility. 

5. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The 545,000 World War II veterans who participated in the Public Law 16 
vocational rehabilitation program, received over $1.2 billion in benefits ® under 
that program, an average of $2,290. In adcition, they were paid over $1.3 
billion in the form of disability compensation and $439 million in benefits under 
the Public Law 346 programs. Under the five monetary benefits programs in- 
cluded in the study (vocational rehabilitation, disability compensation and 
pensions, education and training, readjustment allowances, and loan guaranty) 
these 545,000 veterans received a total of $3 billion, or an average of $5,522. 

By area, the amounts of benefits received under the vocational rehabilitation 
program were: —— 


Total benefits $1, 247, 822, 000 100 


368, 736, 000 30 
310, 934, 000 25 
418, 872, 000 34 
143, 282, 000 11 
5, 998, 000 () 
! Less than 0.5 percent. 


« Increased compensation (subsistence) and payment of costs for tuition, fees, supplies, and equipment. 
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